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PREFACE. 



It is common for people on the return from ft first ex- 
perience of foreign travel, to «fty thftt one most go once in 
order to know how to go ; and that if the tour were to be re- 
peated, they could make a better arrangement or use of it. 
Now as no great proportion, of women especially, — do go a 
second time, it seems not utterly useless to record one's own 
observations, in a simple and straight-forward way, in order that 
our own experience shall serve somebody else, in the minor 
matters on which so much depends. 

My aim has been to give a simple, personal nanrative, in 
order that, taking the reader with me through the medium of 
sympathy, I might succeed in suggesting what may be advan- 
tageously accomplished by the traveller. One should be will- 
ing sometimes to be a warning, though it is pleasanter to be an 
example ; and telling the plain truth is apt to end in making us 
the one or the other. 

I have found, too, that nothing is pleasanter for one just re- 
turned, than to go over his ground again with some recent 
traveller ; and I hope to afford this pleasure to some of my 
friends. ^ 

I did not know, until I had begun to write down my impres- 
sions of European travel, how much audacity it requires to 
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ing sometimes to be a warning, though it is pleasanter to be an 
example ; and telling the plain truth is apt to end in making us 
the one or the other. 

I have found, too, that nothing is pleasanter for one just re- 
turned, than to go over his ground again with some recent 
traveller ; and I hope to afford this pleasure to some of my 
friends. ^ 

I did not know, until I had begun to write down my Impres- 
sions of European travel, how much audacity it requires to 



▼1 PEIPAOX. 

offer one's poor thoughts of these gpreat and beautifal things, 
after all that has been well said about them. I was obliged to 
make a compromise with modesty, by secrecy vowing to resist 
all temptation to put anything in my book which could be sus- 
pected of an intent to convey information, properly so call- 
ed. A faithful reading of Murray's Guide-Books will give 
more of that than one can use. Visiting Europe in the Year 
of Revolutions, the aspect of things was naturally very inter- 
esting to Americans, and it seemed worth while to catch what 
one could of the flying picture. No future traveller will per- 
haps see France and Italy just as we saw them, though I hope 
. many will see them in a much happier condition. The Pope 
and his capital were at that time objects of great interest, and 
I have left unchanged the remarks which suggested them- 
selves at the moment, the more resolutely because all there is 
now so different. Much as I should rejoice to see the liberties 
of Italy confirmed, I am disposed to congratulate those who 
saw Rome as it was in 1848. Republicanism is good, but it 
has not yet learned to be beautiful. 

Some irrepressible comments upon works of Art, which may be 
found here, are offered without the slightest pretense to connois- 
seurship. I am of those who think that a sincere love of Beauty 
and an appreciation of its high office, with a reasonable allow- 
ance of plain common sense and sincerity, may be allowed to 
express a certain class of opinions on works of Art, without de- 
serving the charge of assumption ; and I hope some of my 
readers will think so, too. To pass over in silence what inter- 
ested me above all else, would have been sheer affectation and 
mook-humility. 
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These sketches are written for Americans; for those who 
intend to travel, and those who do not; the former, perhaps, 
nearly as numerous a class as the latter. *' The Travelling Eng- 
lish" have been, in a great degree, the caiise of the increased 
&cilities for travel on the Continent ; but they have none the 
less injured the countries through which they have pursued 
pleasure, by the introduction of expensive and corrupting 
habits, and selfish and insolent manners. I should be glad to 
think that the travelling Americans, who have already become 
no inconsiderable class, will, in some measure, remedy this 
evil, by setting the example of simplicity, kindness and con- 
sideration for the rights and feelings of others. 

The tour described in the following pages, was an unpre- 
meditated affair, planned and executed in haste, but under 
favorable auspices, and with the happiest success. 

We were three friends — accustomed to each other's modes of 
living and thinking ; agreeing in sentiment quite as much as 
is profitable, and wonderfully of one accord in the determina- 
tion to be pleased, and to enjoy as much as possible. With 
the usual amount of health and strength, a tolerable power of 
leaving care behind, the advantage of some previous fatigue 
of mind from continuous exertion, and a strenuous resolution 
never to be vexed about money matters, we had at least as good 
a chance to find pleasure in a foreign tour as most travellers ; 
and, in truth, the result showed that we had not been mistaken 
in our mode of search. On reviewing our journey after our 
return, we could hardly see that anything was to be lamented, 
except want of sufiicient time to enjoy what we found ; but 
those who have duties at home must be content with snatched 
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plMsoret abroad. We made the meet of our opportimitiee, 
however, and congratulate ourselves on having gathered-in 
materials of pleasant and improving thought for a li£sHtme, in 
ease we should never revisit the land of aueient song and 
story. But the desire to go again is stronger even than the 
desire to go at first ; and the next best thing is to live over 
again what so much delighted us, in attempting to describe it 
to others. 
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SEA LIFE. 



April 7. — Fairly at sea, and tolerably well stowed in 
our state-rooms. What absurd ideas people have about 
what it is advisable to provide for use on ship-board! 
Yesterday, we should have said half-a-dozen gowns, at 
least ; to-day, we are quite convinoed that two will be all- 
sufficient, and one of these a loose double wrapper. What 
shall we do with these superfluous volumes of dry-goods, 
which serve only to cram the one drawer allotted to each 
person, and will never be used till we land in England ! 
How silly it is to have so many fanciful wants. 

April 9. — The philosophical contempt of dress ex- 
pressed in my very first jotting at sea, may very fairly be 
ascribed to certain roUing demonstrations of the vesseli 
which brought night-caps and double wrappers to mind 
far more than silks and laces. A travelled Mend had 
said to me before we set out, " Be sure to keep your 
night-cap where you can get it in a moment, for it will 
be the first thing you will want after you are outside the 
Hook." Fatal truth ! 

When we left the wharf at New York, the sun was 
wiltingly hot ; already we are half firozen, and can hardly 
find shawls enough. There is no stove in. the cabin ; be- 
1* 
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cause it is April by the oalendar, though we feel it to be 
November, at best. Mem. for future travellers in any 
month but the three summer ones, — ^bring plenty of warm 
clothing. To be cold when you are sea-sick, and sea-sick 
when you are oold, is no pleasant opening of foreign ex- 
perience. 

April 13. — To-day, we ladies have been all lashed to 
the bulwarks with a long rope, to enable us to keep our 
places, as the ship careened under a stiff breeze from tho 
northward. Doleful faces peeped out of great bundles of 
cloaks and shawls, for it was bitter cold, and we were out 
of bed only on duty, not pleasure. The sunshine has a 
little warmth, to be sure ; but the wind is biting enough. 
The sea is of a rich blue, set off with great dashing foam* 
breaks, and heaving in such great, mountainous sweeps, 
while the vessel dances like a cork— oh dear ! 

April IB. — Our dinner-party, unlike some others, stag- 
ger to the table, as well as from it. We creep along 
the side rail with the air of people walking in the dark, 
and then make a sudden bolt at the table, not always 
sure that somebody may not be demolished in our descent. 
Once seated, sympathy prompts the most tender inquiries 
after the health of everybody within sight and hearing ; 
and the absent are tenderly remembered, as we should 
speak of the missing after a battle. Rome of our com- 
panions suffer so horribly, that we are almost ashamed to 
look pale. One elderly gentleman, nervous from sicknesa 
and fear, has not even lain down for several nights, but 
stood most of the time, holding fast by the top of a door. 
Few come regularly to table, and not all that few sit out 
the meal. One lady boasts that thus far she has never 
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missed ; but most of us would exchange the sumptuous 
fkre set before us, for potatoes and a good appetite. All 
this time we are making great headway— one day 312 

miles ! "We are told that the A is a very easy ship, 

much easier, Mary, the stewardess, says, than a steamer. 

April 16. — The second Sunday at sea — ^wind fair, and 
of a balmy softness — ship going on her course, from which 
she has scarcely varied a point since we left; Sandy Hook, 
ten days ago. ^^ Clear heavens and favoring airs" have 
been vouchsafed us, and this sweet morning ushers in a 
day of rest, which we are nearly all in a condition to en- 
joy. Last Sunday was like other days — ^this seems truly 
set apart for good thoughts and grateful calm. The sea- 
sickness which has tormented so many of us, has now 
nearly passed away, and we are ready to enjoy, and to 
feel thankful. Last Sunday, neither of the two clergy- 
men on board was well enough to perform religious ser- 
vices ; to-day we are to have our memories of home re- 
freshed by the sound of accustomed prayer and praise. 

There is a peculiar feeling of freshness, which '^ Mis 
like dew" upon the spirit, when it once more rebounds 
after the restless inanity which seems the inevitable result 
of the sea malady. As long as that detestable ill pursues 
us, not only does the body refuse to become the instru- 
ment of anything but pain and disgust, but the unhappy 
spirit, with scarce a struggle for mastery, submits most 
abjectly to the dismal servitude, and renounces its life, its 
supremacy, even its identity. Nothing can be more com- 
plete than the transformation which one experiences dur- 
ing the first few days at sea. The excitement of prepara- 
tion and of parting naturally prepared the way for a sea- 
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son of deadnoM ; and whan to thii ii addad tha doleftil 
efTeotH of naa-fiiokneM, a mora ohillinff damp of indlflar- 
anoo, a doapar abywi of stupidity, nan liardly ba ima^inad. 
Nothinjf of n« ** but doth nwlYor a Hoa-ohanga" — not, alaH ! 
** Into Homathing rloh or Htran^n," but into whatavar in da- 
tOHtabla and diHOouraging. ThoHa who faal iU influanoa aro 
aaixad with a burning danira to danariba it for tha banafit 
of otharii ; and not unfiraquantly axparianaa womadagrao of 
vlrtuouH indignation, on raaollaating tha iilight NtraiiH whioh 
tha many who hava papmad through it, hava laid upon it, 
ft! a drawbaak to tha plaamire of travailing in Ruropa. 
Thay feal that tha half ban not baan told tham ; and tharu 
is a dreamy notion that soma unganarous daslra for aom- 
pany In misary has led to a studious aonoaalment of the 
truth. 

It will hardly ba baliaved that paopla who hava daliba- 
rately planned an European tour, and felt the exhilaration 
and exoitamont, and endured the fatigue and anxiety 
whioh ordinary mortals cannot avoid under the oiroum- 
stances, can yet, under the prostrating meanness of sea- 
sioknass, persuade themselves that if thay oould only be 
onae more safe on terra firma, not all the tempting asso- 
oiatlons— all the high-wrought dasoriptions—<ill the Alpine 
/dreams; — not tha Venus, tha Apollo, the Pope— aould 
tempt tham to dare the humbling horrors whioh besot the 
ftresh intruder upon this jaalously-guarded domain of the 
saa-gods. Yet it is oven so ; as witness tha agonixed ex- 
clamations whioh, in certain emergencies, make old saU 
lors laugh, in spite of their humanity and their politeness, 

One feature of the ill is entire hopelessness ; no fUtura 
bright with promise gilds tha lowering horixon. *^ What 
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has been shall be for ever," says the wretched soul ; " hap- 
piness, wilfully renounced, has taken her final flight ; for 
me exist no more, * nor friends nor sacred home.' Never 
again — " But here, perhap8,*the desponding meditation 
experiences a sudden and violent disruption, and the suf- 
ferer, shocked and bewildered, as by an unexpected surge 
or shower-bath, begins again slowly and laboriously to re- 
construct his tissue of miserable thoughts, guarding, to 
the extent of his remaining ingenuity, against a bright 
thread or a rainbow gleam on its darkness. To suggest 
that to-morrow may bring relief, is but adding insult to 
injury; to-morrow shall be as to-day, and much more 
miserable. To hint that thousands encounter the same 
things again and again, with only pleasure in view, will 
but draw down contemptuous estimates of the wisdom of 
your travelling friends. Say that, at least, all will be for- 
gotten after a night's rest on shore ; and no lover ever 
made more passionate protestations of unfading remem- 
brance than will our deluded victim. He forget, indeed ! 
never, certainly, 

While the skies drop rain, 
Or while there^s water in the pathless main — 

for it will not take more than an unusually abundant dew 
to recall all the torments of the ocean ! 

Marvellous and most amusing indeed is the change, 
when, in consequence of some veering in the wind, or some 
other cause equally trifling, or perhaps only through an 
utter inability on the part of nature to be perversely sick 
any longer, he who was the growling sufferer of yesterday 
is rioting in the sunshine on deck, and desirous of trying 
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a olimb to the mast-head, by way of getting rid of the 
snperflaity of life which animates his veins. The hei^t 
of exhilaration is folly proportioned to the depth of dejMres- 
sion, and the natural altitude of the man must be esti- 
mated, like that of the waves about him, at the mean, if 
we would know how he appears at home. 

These general remarks upon sea-sickness may go for 
what they are worth, as the firuit rather of observation 
than experience. Not all who '^ go down to the sea in 
ships," are subject to the whole horror of the change. 
Few indeed, escape some touches, but many are so nearly 
exempt as hardly to be able, by the aid of imaginaticm 
and sympathy, to conceive of the sufferings of the less for- 
tunate. To omit some mention of what forms so {promi- 
nent a subject of thought and conversation on board ship, 
would be an unpardonable offense against every one who, 
never yet having been at sea, shall make a first voyage 
after reading our desultory musings. 

Tuesday, 18. — To date our sea memoranda accurately, 
would require a degree of particularity which is foreign 
to sea habits. Desultory indeed are these, no hour seem- 
ing to meet its allotted occupation ; whatever be the reso- 
lution with regard to employment, as far as the passen- 
gers are concerned, no one thing except eating, goes on 
with the least punctuality. Never was there a more com- 
plete exemplification of the truth, that those who have 
least to do find it most difficult to do that little. The 
days slip by, in the most unaccountable way, leaving no 
record in the shape of things accomplished. There arey 
it is true, some marvellous exceptions to this general r^ 
mark, but they are about as rare as the opportmiil^ ip 
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speak a vessel en passant, a oircumstanoe which seems to 
a landsman the most natural in the world, on this great 
ihoronghfare of nations, but which yet occurs so seldom 
as to be an event even to the sailor. Walking the deck, 
knitting, reading and chess, fill up the time of the ladies ; 
while the gentlemen have shuffle-board to eke out their 
scanty list of pleasures, and keep them in good humor by 
stirring the blood. 

The accommodations on board a packet ship are far 
more ample and comfortable than could be expected. The 
arrangement has been brought nearly to perfection, by 
means of long experience of the wishes of passengers, un- 
til there is scarcely anything, except quiet, which is not 
provided for. The dining-cabin is large, airy and commo- 
dious ; the state-rooms as neat and comfortable as possi- 
ble. The table is only too rich and abundant ; the ser- 
vants as attentive as if each had but the care of a single 
party. The discomforts are, first and greatest, rolling 
nights, when the best furnished berth becomes a horrid 
prison or torture-chamber ; next, heaving days, when soup 
and gravy visit your lap, and you bruise yourself on every 
projecting comer, spite of all precaution. Then there is 
tobacco smoke, drawing through every crevice, poisoning 
the air of the innermost ladies' cabin, and adding yet 
another shade to the horrors of sea-sickness. If it were not 
for these, a sea-voyage would be a very pleasant thing ! 
but these, trifling as they may appear on paper, are quite 
enough to make the most resolute long for land, even be- 
fore the shortest passage approaches its termination. The 
complete upturning of the whole nature and habits is not 
favorable to fortitude or philosophy. Mole-hills grow to 
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monntains, and egotism and ennni take the place of bet- 
ter things. 

This seems sufficient to account for the quarrelsome 
disposition which is said to grow up during long voyages, 
although medical men refer it to the bilious effects of con- 
finement and want of sufficient exercise. We are told 
that there are trips across this very ocean, when people 
who have left home on a search after happiness, or at 
least pleasure, " fall out and chide and fight," just as they 
were " never meant to ;" quarrel with each other, with 
the sailor, with the mate, with the steward, with the cap- 
tain ! Incredible to us, who, close stowed as we are, never 
find ourselves in each other's way ; much as we talk, keep 
clear, always, of irritating discussions ; and who, if we 
were ever so quarrelsome among ourselves, could not pos- 
sibly gratify our evil dispositions by quarreling with any- 
body belonging to this clock-work ship. As to quarreling 
with the captain, the idea is too absurd. "We could as soon 
disturb the compass. 

What may be placed to the account of personal charac- 
teristics, and what belongs to the office, it is not easy for 
the new traveller to decide ; but certainly the life of a 
packet captain, as exhibited on this voyage, is one of any- 
thing but egotism or idleness. Ubiquity is the most 
trifling of his qualifications. His hearing must be more 
acute than Fine-ear's, who could hear the grass grow ; his 
sight more than telescopic, since on gazing for a while at 
the clouds, he foretells the next day's wind and weather. 
He never goes to bed like ordinary mortals, but sleeps re- 
clined on a sofa, as other people take a siesta. He is able 
to walk the deck twelve hours a day, with a lady on each 
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arm, besides ordering all the manoeuvres of the ship, and 
calling every rope by name at least onoe in the twenty- 
four hours. His nod is moi^ potent than another man's 
blow ; his lowest word is heard from one end of the deck 
to the other. He prescribes for all ails, from a tooth-ache 
to a congestion of the lungs ; he knows of fifty different 
remedies for sea-sickness, but prefers the glass of sea- 
water and a walk on deck. Lying groaning in your berth 
and refusing food is the only course with which he has ab- 
solutely no patience. The old ladies he gravely persuades, 
the young ones he scolds and rallies into his measures ; and 
what is more, those who follow his advice get well, while 
those who come on board with any favorite theory of their 
own in the matter, have generally ample opportunity to 
try all their own remedies. The captain is at everybody's 
beck and call, preserving all the while the proper tone of 
command ; he can afford to be the universal serving-man, 
bating no jot of his dignity. In short, a fortnight's study 
of this office brings us to the conclusion, that to fill it well 
requires many of the qualities of saint, soldier, statesman, 
judge, prophet, emperor, physician, beau — ^to say nothing 
of seaman, which last a superficial observer might be in- 
clined to rank highest. But the truth is, that seaman- 
ship is an accomplishment of the mate too ; so that it is 
the one of all the captain's multifarious qualifications 
which might be dispensed with in case of necessity. 

The personal comfort of the lady-passengers depends in 
no small degree upon the disposition of the stewardess ; 
who, without transgressing the more obvious line of her 
duty, may yet leave undone much that contributes to 
lighten the disagreeables of sea-life. Our good fortune 
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in this partionlar deserves to be oelebrated in song, £nr 
never was there such a personification of the very ideal of 
a stewardess, as in Mary. To her, night and day, cold 
and heat, sleeping and waking, fatigue and rest, seem one 
and the same. Her eyes never wink, until every woman, 
sick and well, reasonable and unreasonable, is fast asleep ; 
and after the last call has died away in inability to con- 
jure up another want, Mary sits down to read (!) for an 
hour, before she curls herself up on a sofa to play sleep 
for a little while, till the most restless lady chooses to 
wake up and desire the aid of the sea-maiden in untying 
her night-cap strings, or some matter of equal importance. 
From that moment Mary's day begins [ and she goes round 
like a tee-totum till midnight, no cloud ever bedimming 
her placid smile, no word or tone of impatience reminding 
one that there may be a limit even to Mary's patience. 
From what other travellers have said, we are disposed to 
think all stewardesses are not exactly like ours ; far the 
benefit of all who may spend two or three weeks on ship- 
board, we wish they were ! 

Few sea-wonders have come within our ken. A coujde 
of whales obliged us by spouting, just outside the Hook, 
but we were by no means anxious to witness the pheno- 
menon, being quite sure that it was nothing to what was 
to come ! En revanchey no whale has shown his fin since, 
and we have been obliged to put up with black fish and 
porpoises. But the sea itself has put on all its splendors 
for our eager eyes. Waves that were mountains to us^ 
breaking in showers of silver foam, have tossed our gal- 
lant ship till she seemed to bound beneath us, while the 
whole expanse between us— speck as we were— and the 
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fJEur horizon, was swelling, rolling, leaping, glittering, till 
we could fancy all the monsters of the deep at their huge 
unwieldy sport, under the blue heaven vrith its flitting 
clouds. Then blackness would gather, when the skies 
were heavy and threatening, so that the wave-crests 
seemed like snow-wreaths blown about on giant rocks by 
the careering winds. If our delight and astonishment 
were the firuit of inexperience, would that we could be in- 
experienced always. 

April 20. — ^Up to this morning the bouquet that dear 
Georgine placed in my state-room at parting, has accom- 
panied me to table, when I have felt able to carry it 
there, in remembrance of terra fiima and those we leffc 
behind. To-day I have been obliged to send it to the 
sea-nymphs. We begin to see land-birds from the other 
side, now, from the old world so new to us. At pre- 
sent we do not feel that we belong to either. It is 
strange what a home-feeling one gets on board ship. 
The hurry, and impatience, and strangeness which 
belong to the first experience of a mode of existenoe so 
new, have all worn ofi*; and we find ourselves domes- 
ticated with entire strangers, accustomed to new sights 
and sounds, and, what is more, reconciled to an unsteady 
footing — ^the most unpleasant of all the peculiar circum- 
stances of sea-Ufe. We stagger about as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world, and fall over people 
with great nonchalance. The bruises on my arms re- 
mind me that it is very foolish to have carved work 
about the sides of the cabin ; and the condition of the 
carpets, that it is very wise to take up the Brussels ones 
on going out of port. Shabbiness gets to be the general 
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oharacteruitio ; and it is rather OMnfortable from its en- 
tireness, allowing no nuHrtifying contrasts. 
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LAND. 

April 22. — The excitement which we anticipated upon 
the first sight of land, expended itself when we becune 
convinced that a certain cloud, which looked a little dif- 
ferent from the other clouds, was really Cape Clear — 
supposed to have been facetiously so called by the Irish, 
because it is always cloudy. We thought we would 
defer our expected thrill of delight until we saw some* 
thing more decided ; but alas ! when the Old Head of 
Kinsale became visible in bold outline, we could not get 
up the least sensation. The thing was old — ^we had 
attained a travelled indifiiorence— Ireland was very well, 
to be sure, but we had seen it before ; and we criticised 
the outline of the Wexford Mountains en connoisseur^ aa 
boldly as if we had seen the Alps, at least. So we have 
set down the palpitating joy at the cry of land as a 
poetic fiction, especially as there was no such cry in our 
case. It was a thing of course. The captain kneiw, 
hours before, just the hour and minute when it ought to 
be visible ; and there it was, vrith the punctuality of a 
comet. Science has played the mischief with romanoa ; 
and unexpectedness belongs to a dass of words £Eurt be- 
coming obsolete. 

The only wonder we have to recordi is the hannony 
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and good-hnmor whioh prevailed among the passengers — 
unclondedy nnspeoked, from first to last. Few gatherings 
of the same number are more heterogeneous as to country 
and creed ; yet, no breath or tone of discord has been 
heard, and the regrets which mingled with our adieus 
were full of sincere feeling. Those of us who are about 
to travel on the Continent, hope to meet again ; and there 
is pleasure in the thought. We had religious services on 
board, performed by clergymen of opposite creeds ; but 
they met and parted as brethren rejoicing in a common' 
hope, and looking to one only Saviour. 

We saw Cape Clear before the close of our sixteenth 
day ; but afterwards encountering right " channel wea- 
ther," as say the knowing, we toiled slowly for many 
hours, struggling with head winds and murky skies. On 
the eighteenth day, in the morning, the sun once more 
got the better of the clouds, and we saw, most gloriously, 
the coast of Wdes, with a fine outline of mountains, 
along the base of which we could discern houses and 
green fields. As we passed Holy-Head and the Skerries, 
we came in sight of Fenmaenmawr — ^the most imposing 
height we have yet seen, with snow lying in his deep 
clefts, while a tender green clothed his swelling sides. 
Here the pilot came on board, and everybody crowded 
ei^rly about him for news from France. He had a 
week-old newspaper, and with that we were obliged to 
be content ; for he knew not a word — ^not he— of the rise 
and fall of kingdoms, or the birth of republics. But the 
grand finale of our pleasant voyage was too near for 
us to feel any vital concern in less momentous affairs ; so 
we cherished the pilot, and admired his dignity, as he 
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strode Turkinhly about the qnarter-deok, without despis- 
ing, a PAmericaine, his laok of political enthusiaam* 

This worthy had not long assumed the command^ 
when he advised the captain to summon a steam-tug ; 
and in a few minutes one of the ill-favored monsters so 
called had us in his power, and went pufiing along as 
an old Dogberry might, who had caught a smart young 
buck, and was by main strength dragging him to the 
watch-house. We were all in a flutter among ourselves. 
Trunks were packing, congratulations going round, plans 
Huflering discussion in all pitches of voice, and subecrip- 
tions making for everybody that seemed to be in need. 
Good Mary, the stewardess, and the faithful Andrew, 
who had done so much to lighten our miseries, were first 
thought of; then a purse was made for a woman in the 
steerage rather more pitiably ofl* than her poor oompa^ 
nions : afterwards the gentlemen bethought them of a 
young man in poor health, to whom our kind-hearted own- 
ers had given a free passage, hoping benefit from the voy- 
age ; and they made up what would enable him to take a 
trip up to London during the ship's stay. All was life and 
good feeling below ; while on deck it seemed happiness 
enough to stand and gaze upon those beautiful Welsh 
hills, glowing in the soft sun-light, and the clouds which 
had followed and wept over us as we came up the chan^ 
nel, now converted into endless realms of splendor and 
enchantment by the same influence. How one might 
moralize upon such conversions ! How enviable are the 
writers of former days, to whom moralizing was per- 
mitted, who could at any time turn to account any 
natural phenomenon with, " Thus, man — " or, " So, in 
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the moral world — ^^ Feqple are sapposed to do their own 
moralizmg now. 

There had been an astounding amount of smoking 
done dnring the voyage. The rotonda— or by whatever 
other name is known the first resting-plaoe into which 
one plunges on leaving the deck for the eating-saloon — 
was usually so thick with smoke, that none but people 
with very sharp noses could cut their way through it 
easily. All our shawls and cloaks were secured against 
moths for some time, by the complete saturation they 
obtained in passing through this purgatoried state be- 
tween above and below. At night, the cigars lighted the 
place amply for all practical purposes— that is to say, 
quite enough to secure the young men from setting fire 
to each other's beards inadvertently. Some of us, who 
considered tobacco to be a noted provoker of thirst, had 
leeumed to connect the drying effects of all this fuming, 
with certain sounds of ill-timed gaiety, which occasion- 
ally aroused quiet people out of their first, or even their 
second sleep. But when we had fairly entered the 
Mersey, at the heels of the dull steam-monster, and our 
arrival before morning was rendered all but mathemati- 
cally certain, then the whole thing appeared in its natu- 
ral and true character. The smokers of the rotunda 
quenched, in the course of the night, the whole remain- 
ing thirst of the voyage — all that would have served if 
we had been twenty-five days at sea instead of eighteen ; 
and the result was— just what one might expect ! 

April 24. — ^Last night— eighteen days from New 
York — ^we came to anchor in the Mersey, and the morn- 
ing-sun, as soon as he had gotten rid of his hazy night- 
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cap, showed ns the grand feature of the city of Lhr«rpool 
— ^her ntupendoas dock»— and several beantifiil-looldng 
suburbs on the opposite side of the riye^— Seaoombe, 
Egromont, New Brighton, and Birkenhead — the last a 
name well known to Amerioans who have felt interested 
in the experiment there made in the oonstmotion of 
really commodious dwellings for the laboring classes. 
Who shall desoribe the exquisite delight with which the 
land is welcomed at the termination of a first voyage 
across the ocean ! To see mere earth, though it were 
but a handful, enough to smell and to feel, were somie- 
thing ! but to see land, and know that it is the land 
toward which your curiosity, gratitude, and affections, 
your nursery songs, your school stories, your aoademio 
education, your studies in history, your whole literary 
experience, have been directing and drawing you from 
your cradle ; to see before you the shores of ^^ merry 
England," the country of Alfred, and old Canute, ai^ 
Robin Hood, and Mother Goose— the land whose Christ- 
mas and Twelfth-night revels Washington Irving made 
so unspeakably fascinating to our imagination — the land 
of Bhaknpeare, and of Shakspeare's creatures— the only 
Englishmen of the ages gone as much alive now as th^ 
ever wore; England! the country to which appertain 
the glorious ages of Anne and Elizabeth, and the splendid 
names that are blazing round those queens, and lending 
thorn a more substantial royalty in the imaginations of 
mnn, than they ever exorcised in their own right ; Eng- 
land ! the 0/rf-country, the Mother-country — ^land of our 
fathers — fountain of our liberties — source of our laws ; 
from whose full bosom we have not oeased to draw the 
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milk of gentle letters, thoagh we spurned her maternal 
claim to rule us ; England ! the home of the noblest 
race earth has ever borne ; the scene of a civilization 
without a parallel since time was. What educated Ame- 
rican can first see the coast of England, without such a 
thrill as life is too short, and the heart too narroWi to 
afibrd many as keen, and deep, and universal ! 
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LIVERPOOL. 



The appearance of Liverpool is usually described as 
uninviting ; but the bright sun, or the sea-voyage, or 
our prepossessions in favor of our mother England, made 
it charming in our eyes. We praised everything — the 
magnificent docks — ^the fine lantern-tower of St. Nicholas 
— ^the tall Flemish-looking warehouses with their perpen- 
dicular rows of bright red doors, and even the tanned 
sails of a certain class of river-craft, whose lurid flame- 
color seemed to harmonize admirably with the surround- 
ings. The little black steamers, which we could not 
consider beautiful by any rule of American taste in such 
matters, we called ^^ knowing ;" and the smoky shade 
which veiled everything, and made the pale stone of 
which the better houses are built look decidedly dingy, 
seemed to us soft and beautifying. On the whole, we 
concluded that report had done far less than justice to 
Liverpool ; and we set out on a flying tour of obser- 
vation, determined to see with onprejndioed eyes» at 
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least ; and, in truth, we found much to admire in the 
•ubMtantial oleganoe of the public buiidings, the neatnesa 
of the Btreets, and the general air of stability and oom^ 
fort. Many of the stores exhibit great exterior eleganooi 
and a closer examination proved that in many depart* 
ments their supply of splendid and costly articles is no 
whit behind that of the best establishments in New 
York. Only Bte wart's remains unrivalled ; and we shall 
not probably hoc anything approaching it in magnifioenoe 
until wo rcaoh Jjondon. 

Wo reckon among the ourioHitius of Liverpool a cem* 
etory, which Homc ingenious citixon has contrived to 
fashion out of niuicriulH that might have been thought 
impracticable. Much of tlic stone used in building had 
been taken from a quarry witliin the limits of the towiii 
leaving a most unsightly excavation which it was im- 
possible to refill. This has been turned to excellent ao- 
count; the sides afibrding place for an immense number of 
wall tombs, while tlie central portion is beautified with wind- 
ing walks and nhrubbi^ry, among which the monumental 
stones gleam ghostly pale, but with a softened melancholy. 
The erections arc not generally conspicuous for eleganoe 
of taste, but there is a fine monument to Mr. Huskisson, 
who met his death by a railway accident just as tho 
cemetery was prepared for the reception of tlie dead, and 
whose body wus the first that re|K)sed in its rooky bosom. 
The tomb is in t4'mple form, circular and enclosed ; and 
through plate glaHs (l(N)rH is seen a colossal statue of the 
lamented Ntatt^Hiiian, Htanding on a {Hulestal in the (Mmtre. 
The dra|M)ry is in the anti(|ue style, and the attitude is 
fine, but the beauty and grac« of tlio statue resides in 
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ike head, which is fmly noUe. We could not admire the 
plan of the tomb; peeping at a statue through glass 
doors is not exactly the thing, and indeed glass and mar^ 
ble in a mausoleum are an incongruous mixture. 

Beyond the proper limits of the town is a charming 
enclosure, called Prince's Park, embracing, perhaps, fifty 
ticres, and much diversified in surface. This is laid out 
on the plan of Regent's Park, in London, with villas and 
cottage residences, and the effect is beautiful. The drive 
through it is admirably laid, and a small lake, with a 
Chinese bridge and other picturesque accessories, adds 
much to its beauty. The view of Liverpool firom this 
point is very fine ; including the river and the Welsh 
mountains, which, with the rich green of English land- 
scape, have made a picture that will live in our memories 
long after some more pretentious ones have faded. 

The lions of the city proper — the splendors of the 
Town Hall and the various public buildings, we must 
leave to more voluminous tourists; our attention was, 
however, attracted by the extensive and elegant edifice 
called St. George's Hall, the comer stone of which was laid 
with such eclM by Prince Albert a year or twt> since. 
It is intended for the courts of law, but it looks as if it 
should rather be dedicated to Apollo in his character of 
patron of harmony. It is of an exceeding beauty, in pro- 
portion and decoration, and will fieur surpass anything 
architectural yet done in Liverpool. It seems nearly 
completed ; and really, as we gazed on its grand colon- 
nades, we wished for it a position as commanding and 
conspicuous as that of the tomb of Theseus on the Egean. 

Afro. 26th. — ^We have spent two days in running 
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about Liverpool, never weary of staring at the USOf and 
manners, and oustonw, houses, and equipages, of a 
foreign people. To us, everything is new, strangei and 
exciting. The very color of the city, largely mads 
of stone, originally soft in hue, but mellowed by smoke 
and rain, is full of charm for our eyes. The style of 
building, reminding us most of Philadelphia, is essentially 
peculiar. It is massive, thorough, and to our inexpert 
ken, picturesque. The public buildings are substantial 
and costly, and the new Law building, not quite oom* 
pleted, is, on the whole, the most splendid edifice we have 
ever seen. We wonder that travellers have usually passed 
Liverpool by so contemptuously ! We think an unsoph* 
isticated American, with an eye for whatischaracteristioy 
finds there a little of everything peculiar in English 
civilization ; and we are not ashamed to own that we 
were kept staring with sur])riso and delight, or with 
painful intorent and sad curiosity, during every moment 
of the day. Even to watch the endless variety of the 
carriages and carts ; to see the huge dray-horses, more 
like elephants than horses ; the beggars in the streets ; 
the soldiers ; the police ; or to notice the *< strong" boots 
and shoos at the shop windows, was occupation exciting 
and amusing enough ! If to those we add our first view 
of those gates of death, styled ^^gin palaces," which 
make the windows of apothecaries pale with their gaudy 
splendor, and furnish by fur the most striking features in 
a niglit view of the streets of Liverpool, we shall indicate 
the ohiof source of our interest at the first blush. 

April 29. — The environs of Liverpool do not afford 
much variety of surfiBtoe, but on the road southward, 
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through Birkenhead to Chester by rail, we get glimpses 
of beautiful country on either side, and hills whioh might 
almost be called mountains in the distance. We were 
nnable to see any of the peculiarities by which Birken- 
head is distinguished as a place of residence for laboring 
people, the public improvements there having come to a 
present stand for want of the requisite funds. This stop 
is expected to be but temporary ; and the plan of fur- 
nishing all the modem household conveniences to working 
men and their families is by no means relinquished, in 
spite of the present discouragement, which is ascribed to 
that perennial source of similar evils, a '^ pressure" in 
the money-market. As far as we were able to understand 
the matter, this is only a /otir-pressure difficulty, occasioning 
a slowness of movement, not a Aig*A-pressure one, which 
might threaten a burst-up. The spot occupied by the 
new city is the site of an ancient priory, of which beau- 
tiful ruins remain, but we were unable to examine them, 
lest we should lose the early train for Chester. 

The road is enlivened on either side by gentlemen's 
seats, but its true charm lies in the loveliness of the 
country at this Spring time. The trees are not yet in 
full leaf, but they have begun to put on their garments 
of beauty ; and the grass will never be greener. We 
whisk by these things in the most unsatisfactory way by 
railroad, but glimpses were enough to assure us of the 
nnsQsakable richness of English landscape. When we 
stop at Chester, we seem to have plunged at once into 
some crypt, so subterranean do its dark streets appear 
after the riant freshness of the country. 

The streets are narrow, and without sidewalks — so 
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narrow that the hnge covered wagons, common in Eng- 
land, seem to threaten the windows on either hand. The 
whole appearance is qnaint and singolar, so different 
from anything we have ever seen, as to interest us 
exceedingly. 
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CHESTER. 



NoTHiNo charms the American traveller more than the 
relics of the old times — times which seemed ocmunon- 
place enough, no donbt, to the people, whether crowned, 
cowled, or sheathed in mail, who acted in them, but 
which, coming to ns through the golden mists of poetry 
and tradition, have a glory which the present, however 
remarkable, can never possess. All that makes England 
the queen among the nations, we are sharing or seeking 
to share with her ; the past, on which her greatness and 
ours is founded, is sealed, and the symbols of it which 
still exist, must remain unique and inimitable so long as 
they exist at all. Time is fieist obliterating these pie» 
oious relics, and they become, like the books of the sybil| 
more and more precious every year. To these, therdEora, 
the steps of the traveller from the new world turn wiHi 
eager interest, as the first objects of attention. 

It was with something of this feeling that we took 
our way to the time-honored city of Chester— one of the 
few remaining specimens of an English walled town; 
the only perfect one, we are tdd, besides York. It is 
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sitnated on Hie River Dee, a few miles soaih of Lirer- 
pooL The aspect presented on entering, is simply that 
of an old, itl-built, narrow-streeted town, with houses 
leaning over the pathway ; windows of every oonoeivaUe 
ixregolarity of size, shape, and position ; people looking 
quaint enough to be in keeping with these surroundings ; 
and a general air of '^ the world forgetting by the world 
forgot," about it, curious enough to one fresh from the 
bustle of New York. Penetrating a little, we oome to a 
gateway embracing the street, quite modem— only a 
hundred years old or so— erected by some good earl 
whose name graces the architrave ; and we wonder what 
the good earl can have meant by throwing this handsome 
arch across a narrow street paved with cobble stones. A 
little farther observation shows us that the erection forms 
part of the line of the city wall ; and presently we be- 
come aware of a fli^t of winding stairs by which we 
ascend to the top of the arch and the wall. The wall is 
not very obvious until one is absolutely upon it ; for it is 
60 hemmed in, both outside and in, by houses, that it is 
only by chance that it appears in its true character. The 
top is flagged, and kept beautifrdly clean; and being 
railed in where necessary, and accessible by numerous 
flints of steps, frimishes one of the most beautiful 
walks imaginable. The prospect from it is magnificent. 
On every side stretches England's fairest and richest 
expanse of hill and dale ; green old trees and winding 
water lie beneath the eye ; old towers, picturesque and 
overgrown with ivy and wall-flower, peep out here and 
there ; now we see, afar off", Rowton Moor, where 
Charles's army was defeated by the soldiers of Crom- 
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well ; and we view it from the very tower where the 
king himself stood to witness the defeat : again, we lock 
directly down upon a modern race-course, with sward 
like velvet, and white tents and pavilions, and great 
stands for spectators, and places of honor for noble guests 
and ladies, bringing up to the imagination an ancient 
tournament, such as doubtless those old walls have often 
witnessed. In the back ground, far to the south-west, 
lie the Welsh mountains, hoary in distance ; all about 
your very feet the crumbling walls of ancient churches, 
and the great Cathedral, which looks almost as old as the 
mountains. The Castle, repaired and modernized, stand- 
ing within the walls, might be a picturesque object else- 
where ; but in the midst of venerable relics, it looks 
commonplace by comparison. The "Water Tower** is 
worth far more (to the painter), with its irregular loop- 
holes, and its veil of creeping plants. It is really strange 
to see how the vicinity of true and noble antiquity puts 
to shame all modem erections. 

The Cathedral is not reckoned among the fine ones of 
England ; but to us, fresh from staring new churohesi 
it was very attractive. The outside looks as if Time 
would not spare it much longer ; the stones are so worn 
away by the weather, that the outline is not only an 
undulating one, but scalloped^ to borrow a word from the 
dress-maker ; yet we are told that a little further iii the 
material is perfectly sound. One is apt to suspect a 
painter of exaggerating in his outlines, but Chester 
Cathedral would lose nothing of romantic interest if 
represented by the daguerreotype. The interior looks 
bare as you enter ; the main body presenting little beaida 
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walls inlaid with monuments, and a worn stone pave- 
ment, whose inscriptions remind yon that you are every- 
where treading above the bones of the dead. The nave 
is screened in and fitted for use as a choroh, and odb 
of the transepts is the ohuroh of St. Werburgh — a 
worthy not reoognized in our calendar. The cloisters, 
with their worn pavements and abundance of monu- 
mental stones, both in the walls and under foot, trans- 
port one back to the days when the inmates of religious 
houses used them as places for daily exercise, pacing up 
jand down, breviary in hand, looking upon the peaceful 
quadrangle, with its grassplot, green and fresh now as in 
past ages. The impression which these places give of 
retirement, silence, opportunity for meditation, and free- 
dom from the cares and temptations of the world, is such 
that one could almost be persuaded that a life of seclu- 
cdon is desirable for the Christian. But the soldier cannot 
prove his loyalty by only pacing back and forth before 
his master's dwelling. 

After the Cathedral, we went to St. Oswald's— « fine 
old parish church, hung all round with mementos of 
various kinds. Several are long inscriptions recording 
the names and donations of those who, in former times, 
left money to the church for the use of the poor ; and 
we happened to be there at the time when the baker's 
boy was bringing great panniers of bread for an annual 
dole, left by some good soul beyond the memory of man. 
The bread, which was excellent, was deposited on a 
table in the vestry ; and, although the hour for distri- 
bution had not yet arrived, two of the poor women who 
were to receive were on the ground waiting, in the 
2* 
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oddest of old bonnets and the most grotesque of poor 
habiliments, for the happy moment. We oonld not bat 
feel that there is scmiething extemely touching in these 
acts of oharity. It is not that to leave one's mfmey for 
a donation to the poor for ever, implies any merit. To 
give what we can no longer use asks neither thanks nor 
praise ; and to give bread to the poor in the belief that 
one's own chance for aoceptance hereafter will thereby 
be increased, may be very much like any other fi»rm of 
selfishness. But such a recognition of the claims of the 
poor is invaluable. There hang those inscriptions, for a 
perpetual testimony that a man's last and best thoo^ts 
prompt the sharing of his substance with his less fortu- 
nate fellow-beings ; that religion and charity are inse- 
parably connected ; that Christianity implies tenderness 
for the unhappy. These doles — and very numerous they 
are at St. Oswald's — are to be distributed by the vicar ; 
and we could not but think that his habitual discharge 
of the duty must tend to make him a better man. 

St. John's is another of the old pari^ churches of 
Chester, and its value as a relic is enhanced by the ex- 
treme beauty and grace of its decay. It dates back to 
the time of Ethelred, in 689, and the portion still in use 
is fitted up with curious old pews, that look as if they 
might be coeval with the stones, and some of the mona* 
ments are of great antiquity. But the principal beauty 
of the church lies in the broken arches and ivied win* 
dows of the ruinous part, open to the weather and carpeted 
everywhere with the finest grass. Within the enclosoro 
stands a quaint old dwelling, vrith everything about it in 
the neatest possible order, which we took for the parson* 
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age honse— at least we hoped it was that, for the sake of 
the parson. In the garden lies an old stone pnlpit which is 
in much esteem as a relio, but we did not learn its history. 

The ion at which we dined, in Chester, is such as we 
liked to find there, low-browed and dark, with passages 
intricate enough for Mrs. Raddiffe. The descriptions 
given by Dickens and others, of certain characteristically 
English inns, were fully realized in this, for we found it 
necessary to observe land-marks with some care, in order 
to find our way firom the firont entrance to our parlor on 
the first floor. This parlor was adorned with a spider- 
legged old sideboard that looked as if it might have be- 
longed to St. Werburgh, and the most un-American things 
of every kind. We should have been vexed to find a 
tavern in Chester contradicting the general tumble-down 
air of the place, but this was just as it diould be. 

As you walk the streets you see how Romance was 
bom in England. Instead of great staring rows of houses, 
in the plan of whose fronts all shadow is excluded as if 
it were death, we have here upper stories projecting over 
the street, or in de&ult of these, deep recesses with only 
a railing in firont, where the feimily appear at their various 
occupations of business or pleasure— Huothers getting 
their children ready for school, maids sweeping and dust- 
ing, and the like. It is as if the whole second story were 
drawn back some ten or twelve feet, leaving a shaded 
parlor without a firont,— an arrangement so contrary to 
the modem exdusiveness which prompts a blank white 
linen curtain to protect even the backs of the chairs from 
the view of the passers-by, that we felt it to be symboli- 
cal of older and freer, and more natural times. Some of 
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the people we saw in these reo og e es were fit fiyr pioturoB; 
and one old lady whom we observed as she ajqpeared to 
be dismissing her grandson on an errand with many cau- 
tions, looked and moved just as peq[>le do on the stage, in 
character, when they desire to seem old and quaint. 
Indeed we see now where the old style of stage dresses 
came from — ^they were faithful transcripts of real life in 
England^ We had supposed the monstrous cap-border 
surmounted by a red bow, the gown tucked up to the 
waist, the flounced apron, the short sleeves and coarse 
black mitts, the length of black ankle, and the high- 
heeled shoe, were only the ideal of an old English woman 
of the lower class ; we find them here on the very woman 
herself, as she moves about in every day life. The pic- 
turesque in costume is so completely unknown in our 
country, where society is macadamized, as it were, that 
the peculiarities and individualities of English outer life 
form a perpetual source of amusement and interest for us, 
especially in these older country towns. Every man, 
woman, and child, seems to dress without the least refer- 
ence to any body else, wearing exactly what taste or 
convenience may dictate. We are inclined to hope it niay 
be long before the roller of fashion passes over them, 
crushing all this variety, till daily life resembles a huge 
akating-pond, whose only inequality of surface consists 
in the flourishes cut by a few expert skaters. 

We do not expect to find any portion of England move 
characteristic and interesting in its way than Chester. It 
breathes of feudal times, and is enveloped in associatiomi 
of romance and poetry. We should hardly have been 
sorprised to find St. Werburgfa seated in the Bislici|^a 
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thnmoy which was formerly a shrine. Bat the saint lies 
under a great stone, so we saw nothing of him or her. 
There was a delicious smell about the place, which we 
could easily have taken for the odor of sanctity ; but the 
fresh grass, the abundant ivy, and, above all, the luxuri- 
ance of the wall-flowers in full bloom on every projecting 
ledge and crumbling sill, pointed out a cause more earthly ; 
it was the sweet breath of spring that met us amid these 
ancient shrines-Hspring, firesh and sweet as when it smiled 
on Eden, and nowhere fresher or sweeter than in this 
portion of that other garden — ^England. 

Eaton Hall, a famous show-place in the vicinity, is so 
much of a lion with all travellers, that we went to see it 
as a matter of duty, though we were not without mis- 
givings as to the real interest of the thing, as compared 
with old Chester. The drive was charming ; and after 
entering the gates we continued on and on, through a 
mile or two of fields and scattered wood — ^in general 
appearance not unlike an oak-opening in Michigan — ^until 
we reached the Hall, when we were told that it was in a 
state of invisibility ; not through the unlawful arts of the 
magician, but the mechanical arts of numerous work- 
men, whose scafiblding and hammers evinced that the 
Hall, which is decidedly of the gimcrack order of archi- 
tecture, was undergoing repair. So we went a little 
farther, and took a peep at the shrubberies, and at a 
handsome iron bridge over the River Dee which flows 
through the grounds. Here, again. Nature's part of the 
sight was that which really interested and satisfied us. 
We saw several varieties of shrubbery new to us— 4he 
yew in partioalar, truly funereal in hue and shape. Our 
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geDoral oonolnmon an to the groniidi about Eaton Hall 
waM, that it was hardly worth while fencing in anoh a 
place in England very elegantly, as the whole face of tbe 
country is just about as well worth looking at, or ram* 
bling in, as this proud and much-vaunted abode of the 
present generation of the noble house of G-roavenoir. 
This show-place, the principal seat of the Marquis of 
Westminster, looked quite like a Gothic toy of card* 
board, after Chester. Any attempt to reproduce tbe 
outward semblance of that grand old style, when tbe 
spirit from which it emanated has departed, has a would- 
be air, false and heartless ; no nearer to true dignity 
than the Chinese villa of the cit, or the paste diamonds 
of the soubreUe. We wondered at the taste which oould 
erect a modem Gothic villa almost under the walls of 
Chester. 



CHESTER TO OXFORD. 

We took rail at Chester for Birmingham, where we 
arrived in the evening, weary with pleasure. The <' Hen 
and Chickens" took care of us for the night, very 
satisfactorily ; and we found ourselves tolerably rested 
when the time came to take the morning train for Gov- 
entry, which we did without giving more than a glance 
to the blackened walls of the great manufacturing town 
and its lurid furnace fires. The Lady Godiva's town 
looked as if she was even then passing through, or as if 
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<<ihe brazen olang of noon" had just soandod finr the 
shutters to be opened; for only here and there ooaU 
we observe anybody wide awake. Particularly at the 
Craven Arms, where we tried to breakfiBist, was it dif- 
fioult to oonvinoe the people that the sun had risen. We 
asked for a fire, and after some little time we were served 
with a smoke, whioh was our only assurance that there 
was some fire, according to the proverb. We were 
truly desirous of breakfast, and after some explanations 
and bell-pullings, and apologies, it came in by instalments ; 
so that by the time we had eaten the bread we got the 
butter, and the cofiee had not become entirely cold be- 
fore a minute quantity of creant was furnished to soften 
it with. The maid-of-all-work who waited on us, (we re- 
turned the £Eivor by waiting for her,) apologized, saying the 
servants had been at a ball until four in the morning ; and 
we secretly concluded that her story must be true, for we 
were quite sure our table-cloth was the one which had 
served at their supper. But a Coventry breakfEust is 
soon despatched, so we made our way to the railroad 
station in good time, scarcely waiting to admire the 
really pretty old town as we passed. It is wonderful, 
indeed, that a bad breakfast can so starve out one's 
romance ; but all we shall remember of Coventry will be 
our many resolutions of never sendiiiig any of our Mends 
there. 

A few minutes brought us to Kenilworth and the castle, 
a place to make one forget breakfast, dinner and supper. 
The drive fromthe town is quite circuitous, so that we 
are near the ruins long before we reach them. The coun- 
try is lovely, and looked to us as firesh as if new from 
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Ofeation, 8o bright is the Spring Terdture in this 
land. The castle is sitnated on elevated groond, war* 
rounded by flats which were onoe covered with water, 
forming the lake described in the novel, where the water* 
pageants were represented on the occasion of Q^ueeii 
Elizabeth's visit. Yon enter by a square tower, having a 
turret at each comer, all in good repair and even habita- 
ble order, the windows glased, and the gardens as trim as 
hedges and flower-beds can make them. A fine cdd arch- 
way bears the cifdier of Robert of Leicester, and we 
gazed on this assurance of the identity of the qpot with 
that which stands as one of the Surest portioiis of our 
whole realm of romance, with an indescribable interest 
All the other marks of authenticity were less pointed and 
satisfactory than this simple R. L., which seemed to bring 
the splendid earl bodily before us, in his habit as he 
wooed and won the lovely Amy. We found it somewhat 
difficult to conceive the (niginal size of the entire edifioey 
when we were told that the tower by vdiich we entered— 
large as an ordinary castle— was only (»e of fomr gate- 
ways to the castle in its glory. The main body of the 
ruins occupies three sides of a square, and the piotaiw 
esqueness of the whde can scarcely be exaggerated. In 
this, as in other cases, we made the amende honorahU to 
the artists who have endeavored to give us some idea of 
these remains. We find that they have erred rather in de* 
ficiency than in exaggeration. Certainly we have never 
seen a drawing Aat gave us an idea of the vast extort of 
Eenilworth Castle, or the beauty of its remains, dothed as 
they are with magnificent verdure. One or two of the 
turret stairs are still accessible ; the mantels in the great 
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liall are just as tfaey were in the time of Elizabeih^-tfae 
very bricks in the chimney, against which fires blazed to 
warm the chill stone walls even in summer, all are there. 
A recess with a bay-window is still known as Queen 
Elizabeth's dressing-room; and in it are marble seats 
which she doubtless used when she looked out, as wedidi 
upon the splendid prospect that stretches for miles on that 
side. I do not love Queen Elizabeth's memory much, 
but could not help feeling that the certainty of stand* 
ing where she had stood, was something, if only as giving 
a sort of tangible reality to the past, which is apt to be 
to us rather an abstraction. 

The worst of seeing such a place as Kenilworth is, that 
one is never willing to come away. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to the spirit of the thing, to be able to sit with the 
eyes shut, and recall the associated ideas, and then to 
have leisure and quiet to fit them to the actual scene. 
In cases where Scott has given life to the past for our 
imaginations, this is peculiarly necessary, for he makes the 
place where a part of the thing said or done so c(xnpletely, 
that when we see the one we can never be content until 
we have added the other. 

Kenilworth is all the better and more satisfieustory view, 
from there being so little of it, comparatively. There 
are just landmarks enough to serve the purpose of fiEmcy. 
As everything is better conveyed or expressed by means 
of the inherent poetry or philosophy of it, so is the Ken- 
ilworth of Elizabeth's days more completely restored to 
us by these few remaining towers and walls, than it could 
have been if every battlement were standing unbroken ; 
as witness that one beautiful gate-tower so nicely fitted 
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np and made perfect, iriuGh excites ao little feeling in iStiB 
observer. Dilapidation is in troth a TDnoher for the rea- 
sonableness of oar interest A rain mended up is a vexa- 
tious impertinence in spite of all we may say of the piety 
of the thing. ^Vho likes to look upon rouge and htown 
curls on the octogenarian ? 

Two or three hours were all we could give to Kenil* 
worth, including a curious chimney-piece and ofliar 
mementoes of the great Earl. It was hard to be content 
with this glimpse, but we must see Warwick Castle tlie 
same day, if at all. 

We took a fly; therefore, audit socm brought us to the 
fisimous old village and Castle — the latter the only ancient 
baronial residence still kept up and inhabited in England. 
The distant view of the Castle is exquisite, and when we 
knocked at the great gate we fully expected an ancient 
seneschal with his bunch of keys to usher us into the hall, 
where we should find a rough old baron, feasting witii 
his knights — this latter part of our dream being doubt- 
less ascribable to the &ct that a Coventry breakfiut givea 
a prominent unportance to the idea of dinner. But tibe 
gate was opened by a little foot-page, who called an oU 
powdered porter in black and scarlet out of the lodge ; 
and we were by this worthy informed, vrith very littk 
ceremony, that going into the Castle was out of the ques- 
tion, for it was full of company, and could only be seen 
while the ladies and gentlemen were at breakfest, an 
hour which had long passed— doubtless &r more satis&o- 
torily to the visitors at Warwick Castle than to ourselvea 

Our blood-royal rather rebelled at tius; we tried to 
make the stolid old porter understand that we had ooma 
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aonMB the ooean for the express purpose of seeing Wai^ 
wick Castle ; and, moreover, that being sovereigns, we 
were quite sure the Earl would be delisted to see us. 
As well talk to the old gate-posts ; far better to the whis- 
pering trees and graceful vines that made the winding 
way before us so tempting ! The old wife toddled to the 
door, and seemed anxious to interpose a word in our favor, 
but her mouth was soon shut by authority, and we had 
nothing to do but turn back, and content ourselves as we 
might with a vexed view of the Castle from the bridge 
over the Wye. We cannot expect ever to see anything 
more beautiful of its kind. We shall try again for a peep 
at the interior when we return, when we intend to sweep 
by the old Cerberus with great exultation. 

Besolved to make the best amends we could to our 
disappointed curiosity, we took outside places on the 
Oxford coach, riding a perfect steeple-chase to Leamingtmi 
in order to be in time for it. It was a well-appointed 
carriage, one of the few of its race still extant in Engw 
land, where railway travelling will soon supersede all 
other. The air was quite sharp enough to be pleasant, 
though the country was so well advanced in foliage. 
We took our seats at the back, where we were somewhat 
protected from the wind by piles of baggage on the roof— - 
a rather nervous position for one not accustomed to it, since 
there is very little foothold, and still less support at the sides. 
Thus we rode forty-five miles through the most charming 
part of England, on a dear, sunshiny afternoon, which 
tempted everybody out of doors. We passed village after 
village, looking as if they had been built with no other view 
than to look pretty ; roo&, windows, walls, gardens, arbors, 
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all ooBspiring to show us scmiethmg which we never ooald 
have seen without ooming to the very spot. In one quaint 
old town was a fair, with its booths and flags, and Mr. 
Primrose chaflering about a horse in the midst. In all 
were thatched houses, with curious places jutting out 
and pared away in the eaves to leave a look-out far the 
prettiest little lattice vrindows— often hung with ivy or 
clematis. English landscape has a rainutely-finislied 
look ; it lacks grandeur ; its features are delicate, and 
the impression left is that of softness and gentle beauty. 
The grass grows to the very rim of the water, like 
carpet to a rich drawing-room, which must not betray 
an inch of unadorned floor. The fields are rolled to a 
perfect smoothness ; the hedges look as if they had no 
use but beauty ; the trees and multitudinous vines have 
a draperied air, and strike the eye rather as part of the 
charming whole, than as possessing an individual inte- 
rest. We have seen woodlands in the far west that were 
far more gracefully majestic than any we have yet seen 
in England ; but we have no such miles of cultured and 
dose-fitted scenery. Nature with us throws on her 
clothes negligently, confident in beauty ; in England she 
has evidently looked in the glass until not a curl strajrs 
from its fillet, not a dimple is unschooled. She is miu 
a quatre ipingles^ as the French milliners say ; but how 
lovely! 
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OXFORD. 

We reached Oxford between five and six, and when 
we were snugly ensconced at the Mitre Tavern, felt that 
we were truly in the central heart of England — a heart 
whose pulsations are felt in every fibre, through the 
million ramifications of church and state. England's 
hereditary legislators are hardly deemed legitimate unless 
ihey have imbibed the conservative spirit of their order 
firom Oxford, which is its fountain-head ; for one of these 
to prefer Cambridge is to incur the suspicion of heresy 
and treason. The spirit of Oxford— -of its very halls 
and cloisters, is directly opposed to the utilitarian ten* 
dencies of the day. Its august beauty is a testimony to 
the virtue of those who devote their worldly goods to the 
erection and perpetual endowment of edifices consecrated 
to religion and learning— -edifices which are to consume, 
and not to produce, forever. And this mute appeal of 
the spiritual against the material, is the glory of Oxford. 
Everything breathes it; from silent, shadowy cloisters, 
and traceried windows, and airy pinnacles; immense 
libraries and museums, galleries of art, exquisite chapels, 
plate of gold, and sculpture far more precious ; to mag- 
nificent quadrangles and gardens, and the great area of 
Christ Church meadow, a pleasure-ground bounded by 
two rivers, and shaded by elms such as are hardly seen 
elsewhere. Provision for study, and for the relaxation 
which study renders so necessary, is made on the same 
splendid soale ; while the business of the town seems a 
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mere accident ; an enforced oontribntion to the more noble 
objects of the place ; an unwilling recognition of periahaUe 
humanity and its lower needs. The University has six- 
teen hundred members — ^the town some twenty-five thou- 
sand people ; yet the style is ^' the University and Ciiy of 
Oxford," — ^the University taking precedence oa all occa- 
sions. The chapel of Christ Church is the Cathedral of 
the diocese, and into this the Bishop of Oxford is not 
permitted to enter in his robes on state occasions, but must 
even come in by a side-door — so jealously is the juris- 
diction of the University guarded. Oxford seems to ua 
more an embodiment of England's ideal than royalty 
itsel£ It is grander than throne or sceptre, orb ot sword 
of state ; it is as if the holy oil with which monarohs 
are consecrated had been poured out without measure 
upon these hallowed walls and bowers. The atmosphere 
is filled with reverence. The spirits of the noUe dead 
seem hovering about this home of their living hope and 
trust ; the heart of the beholder swells with ocmscious 
awe as he recognizes their presence. He thinks of the 
wondrous courts of the New Jerusalem, where thoae 
who lived for the soul's sake find habitaticms suited te 
their dignity ; for if any earthly tabernacle can represent 
these, surely none so well as the sacred halls of Oxford. 

A monumental cross, seventy-three feet in height, in 
the style of the Eleanor crosses erected by Edward I., has 
lately been placed near the church of St. Mary MagdaleUi 
in memory of the martyrs Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, 
who suffered for the faith on a spot not for distant. It 
is of exquisite design and execution, and does not die- 
grace its position, which is high praise. The insoriijtion, 
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too, is of a holy simplioity ; and those whose hearts have 
been touohed and elevated by the oontemplation of the 
thonsand testimonies to the worth of Christianity with 
whioh the plaoe abounds, oannot read without a deep- 
ened feeling the words with which it oonclude»— To 

THEM rr WAS GIVEN NOT ONLY TO BELDBYE IN ChRIST, BUT 

TO SUFFER FOR HIS SAKE. The spot whsro the saorifioe 
took place is now covered by Baliol College ; but a black 
cross in the pavement opposite, serves as a lasting index 
to it. God be thanked that no monarch of England can 
ever repeat the crime while these memorials endure ! 

Oxford was, from very early times— -as &r back as the 
year 750, perhaps — ^the seat of some religious houses, 
priories, or monasteries, under the Catholic order of 
things. Here, too, from a date quite as remote, were 
established, under the patronage of these establishments, 
various schools. These religious establishments possessed 
much wealth, in lands and privileges and pious bequests, 
and, as the Catholic faith declined, they were converted, 
both buildings and lands, to the use of these schools of 
learning, which thus became endowed with property 
tiiat every century until recently has done much to 
appreciate. Thus the University of Oxford is C(»nposed 
of twenty-four different and independent schools or col- 
leges, each owing its origin to some more or less remote 
foundation in an ancient monastic establishment, or else 
to the piety and munificence of some pupil of one (xt 
another of these establishments, whose gratitude tempted 
him to found another school like that in which he him- 
self had been nursed. 

It is necessary to understand that Oxford is a city of 
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thirty thouMind inhabitantH, oonnpying, perhapSi two 
tnilnn nquarc), of whinh far thn larf^nt part in taken up by 
nollrgn bnil(lini(fi and grmindn. The number of ntndenta 
being no large, the bnildinga in whieh they renide are of 
oonrM) imninnHfl ; for every eollege haa within ita own 
jurimlietion whatever way he nrrdfd for the inntructian 
at WfH an Hvinfc of iti« inmaten. They are uniformly built 
round a quadrangular eourt, and very few of theae squarea 
are lowi than two hundred feet on each face. Home of the 
eollegen enelofie ar« many an three quadranglen, and beaidea 
the large eourtn within, are mirrounded by grounda of firom 
fifty to two hundrcMl aernn in extent. Thene groundai 
through whieh the two rivorn of Oxford-^the Gherwell 
and the Inin— -meander, are laid out in the moat taateftil 
manner, full of Hhrulm and (lowem, and earpeted with a 
velvet nward. Treen of great magnitude and age ahada 
their oool walkn, and the mont preoiouv ansooiationa olua- 
ter alKYut them. 

There in nn mueh diiferenee in the oxtenti endow* 
menin, age, landn, and numbera of Htudenta, among 
them) eollegen an if they wore in different parte of the 
eotmtry ; and except for certain purponen, they are ae 
independent of each other an Harvard, Yale, Oolam- 
bia, and Union. When we oonnider that there ara 
twenty-four of thene oollegen, each having edifioea of ita 
own, a hall or refectory, a chapel, a library, leoture-roomai 
and d()rtnit4)rien ; and that while neveral of them have 
very much more cxtennive accwmmodationa than Harraid 
or Ynle, few have lonn ; and wo may form an idea of 
the extent of iho Univernity of Oxford. Now, if it be 
remembered that the ooUagea are all built of stone* 
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and nmially in the^ highest style of architeotore ; that 
they fbnn the most massive piles of building, with two 
or three exceptions, in the world; that they preserve 
very much the appearance of the old monasteries firom 
which many of them sprung, having still parts of the 
old buildings with the chapel, cloisters, refectory, and 
cells of the religious orders of seven hundred and a thou* 
sand years ago ; that piety, and wealth, and taste have 
lavished for many centuries their stores in adding to 
these buildings, or restoring them ; if it be further under- 
stood, that whatever we are accustomed to see in our 
ovni country in G-othic architecture most elaborately 
wrought in wood and plaster, is here upon a far more 
magnificent scale, and with an increased richness, done in 
solid stone, both within and without, so that no flower 
that blows may not be found in marble there ; if it be 
also considered that it takes a whole day barely to walk 
in and out of these different quadrangles — each spacious, 
and splendid, and costly enough for the palace of a 
mighty sovereign ; if it is further remembered that there 
are twenty-four chapels, each a magnificent temple, 
within this University, and full of the most costly work 
in stone or oak carving, or painted glass, or monuments 
of antiquity, or pictures, or painted ceilings, or invalu- 
able memorials of the past— as many libraries, too, scarce 
one of which contains less than thirty thousand volumes, 
with a common library, (the Bodleian,) containing five 
hundred thousand — as many halls full of portraits by 
the best masters of the most celebrated scholars or 
statesmen of England for a thousand years past, with 
museums of all that is curious or instructive in Science, 
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It mty not be impertinent here to advert to tbe oommoa 
notion of the ohnrlishnoM of the English, and toaay that, 
without pretending to pass a general judgment upon so 
short a trial, we can hardly avoid the conclusion, from 
what we have already seen, that English people are at 
least as civil to strangers as ourselves ; and really, unless 
we meet with something very different from our preeent 
experience, we shall be disposed to go still further, and 
say that we may take a lesson in this particular from our 
cousin of England. Everywhere we have found that 
the knowledge that we were Americans has secured for 
us whatever information and civility we required, and the 
grace and good humor with which these little services 
have been rendered have appeared to us quite remark- 
able— ^rhaps because common fame had led us to 
anticipate something different. And at Liverpool we saw 
an instance of governmental politeness that astonished us 
not a little, after what wo had heard of the extreme rigor 
with which the custom-house duties were exacted— Htm 
American clergyman's somewhat voluminous luggage 
passed at once, without examination, as soon as his pro- 
fession was named. Our poor dear stewardess would 
have been glad of a similar shield, for she was caught 
smuggling a very paltry lot of cigars and brandy, and 
thrown at once into jail, a place from which the united tes- 
timony in her favor of all the ladies in the cabin could 
do v(?ry little to rescue her. Our good captain did all ha 
could for her, but there is no evading penalties in England^ 
that is to say, without the payment of huge sums of 
mon(?y. 

To return to our transit from Oxford to London. A 
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fellows, who drill the young men in their studies. Be- 
sides the fellowships, there are, in all the colleges, 
flohdarships, to whioh indigent young men are eligible. 
Others are admitted upon the payment of certain fees. 
We understood that two hundred pounds a year was a 
moderate estimate of the expenses of a commoner at Ox- 
ford, being about three times as much as in our own 
ooUeges. There are no professors in the colleges. The 
University appoints professors, who give lectures, on 
which the students of all the colleges attend. All the 
instruction in the way of recitation is given by the tutors 
of the particular colleges, or by private tutors elected and 
hired by the student himself, from among the fellows of 

. Oxford. 

We longed to give a month to Oxford, but the hour 
came for our departure, and we felt obliged to tear our- 
selves away, in order to be in London at the appointed 

• time. In the railway carriage we were talking over our 
delight and wonder among ourselves, when a gentleman, 
who had seemed absorbed in a book, looked up and joined 
in the conversation, rectifying some mistaken conjecture 
or remark dropped by one of us as to the constitution or 
government of the University. We were glad to avail 
ourselves of information thus offered, and met our Mend's 
advance with a frankness with which his own fully kept 
pace ; so that before we separated we had gained much 
information respecting certain peculiarities in the Uni- 
versity-government, and from an unquestionable source 
too, for our unknown fellow passenger proved to be a 
dignitary of one of the colleges — a most kind and gen- 
tlemanly person. 
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It may not be impertinent here to advert to the oommon 
notion of the chnrUshnees of the English, and to say that, 
without pretending to pass a general judgment upon so 
short a trial, we can hardly avoid the oonclusion, from 
what we have already seen, that English people are at 
least as civil to strangers as ourselves ; and really, unless 
we meet with scmiething very different from our present 
experience, we shall be disposed to go still further, and 
say that we may take a lesson in this particular from our 
cousin of England. Everywhere we have found that 
the knowledge that we were Americans has secured for 
us whatever information and civility we required, and the 
grace and good humor with which these little services 
have been rendered have appeared to us quite remark- 
able—perhaps because common fame had led us to 
anticipate something different. And at Liverpool we saw 
an instance of governmental politeness that astonished us 
not a little, after what wo had heard of the extreme rigor 
with which the custom-house duties were exacted — an 
American clergyman's somewhat voluminous luggage 
passed at once, without examination, as soon as his pro- 
fession was named. Our poor dear stewardess would 
have been glad of a similar shield, for she was caught 
smuggling a very paltry lot of cigars and brandy, and 
thrown at once into jail, a place from which the united tes- 
timony in her favor of all the ladies in the cabin could 
do very little to rescue her. Our good captain did all ha 
could for her, but there is no evading penalties in England, 
that is to say, without the payment of huge sums of 
money. 

To return to our transit from Oxford to hoodsm. A 
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huge old fellow, wiHi a crimson face, and no very mea- 
sured mode of expressing his thoughts, was among our 
fellow* passengers, and we saw very plainly what we had 
never seen before, — ^that Mr. Diokens's drinking oharao- 
ters were not over-drawn. This worthy, a perfect model 
of old Weller, had a wicker-covered . bottle of brandy in 
his carpet-bag, and the number of times he had recourse 
to his miserable comforter was perfectly astounding. He 
seemed accustomed to it, however, for he showed no ap- 
pearance of drunkenness except a little more ill-humor, 
and a disposition to ban everything that interfered with 
his personal convenience. The way in which he bullied 
the conductor, and prevented the carriage from being 
filled with passengers, was amusing, especially as we 
shared the benefit. Impudence certainly tells better in 
England than in America. 



LONDON. 

We entered London by gas-light, but really as one can 
see but a street at a time, there is very little sensation 
about the matter, especially when one is weary with a 
hard day's journey. Thus much by way of forewarning 
to the reader, who will doubtless hear, as we did, of the 
impression made by entering London at night. We feel 
in duty bound to tell the truth, having determined to see 
with our own eyes as exclusively as possible, and we 
aver that entering London by night is very much like en- 
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tering New York at the same hour. It must not be 
oonoealed that our thoughts were running a good deal on 
tea and bed, and when we were once quietly seated in 
our excellent lodgings in Cavendish Square, the splendor 
of London gas very soon fieuied from our recollection. 
The house now occupied by Mr. W. Johnson, formerly of 
New York, affords a very good specimen of the dwellings 
of the nobility of the past age. It has been standing 
perhaps seventy years, yet the whole style is still striking 
and elegant. The amplitude of the halls and stairways, 
in particular, give an air of great magnificence, affording 
space for statuary, candelabra, and ornamental furniture^ 
such as is usually reserved for the drawing-rooms of our 
American houses, where the hall and stairs too often 
seem like an after-thought. It is very lofty, and perfectly 
convenient ; and as an abiding place for travellers can 
hardly be surpassed, at least while it continues under the 
present excellent management. The position at the west 
end of the town, contiguous to Regent-street and the new 
and elegant portion of London, and elevated full seventy 
feet above the level of the river, is unexceptionable. 

THE SHOWS. 

Amr account of the regular lions of London must of 
course be superfluous here, for the guide-books have tm- 
consoionably taken the wind out of the tourist's sails in 
all these matters. Yet it goes hard to pass Westminster 
Abbey without a word ; and it seems odd that St. Paul's, 
which filled so large a place in our thoughts, should occupy 
none at all on our paper ; that that dear old toy-shop, tfa^ 
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Tower, should but occupy our staring eyes for an hour, 
and then go undistinguished into the lumber-room of 
memory. But it is not possible to conceive, without ac- 
tual observation, how much these things are vulgarized 
and turned into mere shows by the mode in which they 
are exhibited. Whole parties of incongruous people are 
huddled together, and an automaton of a guide, marching 
at their head, doles out his dismal lesson, in a voice to 
which an active saw-mill would be no unfit accompani- 
ment. If you would linger awhile, in the faint hope of 
calling up and rendering available your long stored rem- 
iniscences of departed worth and beauty, the grating 
voice summons you to proceed at once. You have got 
what you paid for, and you must not take an extra look 
at Mary of Scotland, or a pencil note of some curious 
inscription, unless you can defer your romance and your 
researches until leave can be obtained from the dean for the 
indulgence of these proscribed feelings. The taking of 
money at the door for a sight of this great national monu- 
ment, the glory of England and the remembrancer of her 
great ones, has been so often commented upon, that one 
can't help thinking of those who have authority in the 
case under the figure of the deaf adder that stoppeth her 
ears. Yet it would really be almost as respectable to set 
up one's mother for a paying show, because her memory was 
stored with the great things of the past. Considering the 
lavish expenditure of the government in other directions, 
there is an odious meanness about this, that we may 
hope yet to see abandoned. 

All of St. Paul's that is really worth seeing is free. 
The nobler portions are the only ones that the traveller of 
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taste should see. The vast area of the nave, the heaven- 
hung dome, the inside view from the Whispering Gallery, 
and the outer view from the Golden Gallery, are all. 
Whoever asoends frirther breaks the impression, and 
belittles his permanent image of this vast structure. 
The monuments have a modem air, and poor Dr. Johnson 
looks particularly forlorn, with nothing on but a sheet, as 
if he had been called out of bed by the cry of fire. This 
matter of drapery for statues beoomes a subject of in- 
cessant question as one walks through these monumental 
aisles. The wig and buckles of Dr. Johnson would not 
certainly be very classical ; but he is not Dr. Johnson 
without them, and we desire nobody else as we stand 
near his grave. The equestrian statue of George III., 
which the wits say is 

" a ridiculous thing, 
All hone-tail and pig-tail, and not an inch of king,'' 

is not a whit more 'ridiculous than the figure of Dr. 
Johnson in a costume, or non-costume, which would have 
been odious to him while living. If it was necessary to 
wind him in a sheet, he should have been represented as 
dead, and so unable to put himself in more proper trim 
for sitting to the artist. 

If I had the slightest hope of being useful, I should, 
in the most pathetic manner, warn all future travellers — 
ladies especially — against that gigantic humbug — an 
ascent to the top of St. Paul's. But the mania for sight- 
seeing is so strong, after one gets fairly agoing, that to 
" stand upon the cross and bawl," as Hood says, seems to 
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each snooeeding tonrist the ilimg, without which he 
conld not be said to have seen London. But really, after 
toiling up perpendicular ladders, covered with dust, for 
half an hour, and, at last coming to the ball, finding that 
the smoke of London completely obscured most of the 
prospect, we felt benevolently disposed towards those 
who were to come after us, and determined at least to 
record our disappointment for their benefit. As we stood, 
blank and vexed after our toils, memory brought back, 
rather mal-apropos, the saying of a somewhat crdsty old 
gentleman, in whose presence a young man said, a little 
boastfully, " I went up into the ball." '< So did I," said 
our Mend, ^^ and I was a fool for my pains !" Truth is 
not always polite. 

At the Tower, the very things you would wish to see 
are not open to the public. You are shown the armory, 
but not allowed time to examine particular articles which 
are really curious ; you see a parcel of fine old suits with 
big dolls in them, cruelly set astride on wooden horses, 
and Queen Elizabeth, well-hung with glass beads, and 
looking at you out of glass eyes ; and just as you are 
going out of a gallery where many minute things have 
been occupying your attention, you are told that here 
Sir Walter Raleigh took his exercise, in all the long 
years during which he inhabited this gloomy abode ; and 
in this dungeon on the left he slept ; but you must hurry 
on, and go to see — ^what ? The Crown jewels. If you 
would thread the different courts of the Tower, seek out 
places of interest which abound within its precincts, 
pause to marshal your historical recollections, or venture 
a step out of sight of the stolid yeoman who goes before 
3* 
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you fluttering like a maypole with his partioolored 
ribbons — you are soon taught the differenoe between 
seeing the Tower and having it shown to you. The Tower, 
as a great historioal fact, is not shown to you ; scone 
paltry adjuncts are all that you are allowed to visit. 
Surely there might be some arrangement by which travel- 
lers of decent standing and tolerable intelligence should 
be allowed to get a real knowledge of this struotufe, 
interesting by so many associations. At the present the 
whole is a mere cockney show. 

After the two great Cathedrals, the Temple Church is 
the best worth seeing of any in London. It is one of 
four round churches built in England by the Knights 
Templars, on their return from the crusades, modelled 
on the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. It 
has been restored within a few yecurs, and is certainly 
one of the most beautiful and interesting monuments we 
have yet seen. The Jt }Dttim £anbamil0, done in red, 
and in ancient characters, adorns the walls ; and antique 
delineations of the kings of England, during whose 
reigns the Templars reached the height of their power in 
England, are painted on the wall of the chancel. Vari- 
ous emblematic devices appear on the floors, the roof, the 
walls, repeated again and again ; the winged horse of the 
Otder, the Red Cross, the Standard, half white, half 
black, called Beau»S€ant; the Double Lion ; and several 
mysterious birds and beasts, which we must leave to the 
heralds. The coloring is gorgeous, but not gaudy in 
eflect; perhaps the exquisitely polished pillars of dark 
marble have the eflect to chasten the whole. Some 
beautiful carving in oak adorns the ohanoel; but, in 
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general, the wood is plain. The altar, and the new-old 
windows, are glowing and appropriate ; the arches rich 
in arabesques, quite in keeping with the Oriental associ- 
ations which hang about the Templars. But the pre- 
cious things are the figures of the Crusaders themselves ; 
in the circular part of the church, where are ten massive 
figures recumbent on the marble floor, in suits of mail, 
of diflerent fashions of chain and plate armor, with 
helmets, but the visors unclasped ; one with a great 
sword ; another with his sword run through a lion's 
head ; some with their legs crossed in token of a crusade 
actually accomplished ; others in the usual position, 
betokening that, however good the intention, it was 
never carried into efiect : these figures, all of solid metal 
or marble, have a majesty which fills the imagination. 
The faces, depicted in the death-calm, are dignified, as 
death always is ; and their character is so various, that one 
studies them in full confidence that they are true por- 
traits of the mighty men of war of the twelfth century. 
The Knights Hospitallers of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem had possession when the Templars were dis- 
solved, until they in their turn were disbanded by Henry 
VIII. ; but we could discover no particular traces of their 
residence. We attended service in this church, with the 
particular object of hearing the fine chanting by the 
ohoir. The organ is not a remarkably good one, but it 
was well played, and the singing was delicious. We 
observed a number of young boys among the white-sur- 
plioed singers ; but we could scarcely believe that some 
sweet strains which now and then relieved the more 
manly chant, were not from female lipw, We are told, 
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however, that there are no female singers. Much of the 
service was chanted ; and the fireqnent responses of a 
musical "A-men" to the spoken prayers, was most 
sweet. The sermon might better have been chanted too, 
for it was delivered in so low a tone that the congre- 
gation below the middle of the choir, which is the part 
used for worship, could not catch half the leading words. 
To some of those who did hear, it was a little amusing 
to listen, just at this crisis, to a sermon reconmiending 
implicit, " contented " obedience to " the powers that 
be," hardly allowing the possibility of a rightful resist- 
ance ; and citing the '^ dreadful example of France" as a 
warning against any attempt to produce changes in gov- 
ernment. The duties of rulers were touched upon, but 
with great briefiiess and caution; whilst the crime of 
dissatisfaction was drest in the most odious colors. The 
good old gentleman who preached to the Templars that 
day, will certainly, like the Vicar of Bray, hold his place 
whatever king may reign. 

Tuesday, May 10. — ^I am no longer surprised that 
Dickens and other English travellers abuse our means 
of travelling sojourn. The privacy and quiet of such 
a home as we enjoy in London cannot be purchased 
for money in any city of the United States. We found 
at Johnson's, in Cavendish Square, all that any hotel 
or private boarding-house can offer in the way of ele- 
gance, abundance, servioe, and comfortable arrangements; 
but we were of course mingled with strangers, and 
obliged to sit out long dinners, let our engagements or 
preferences be what they might. Conformity is abso- 
lutely necessary in such oases, and nowhere, pof)^ipe, 
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is it less disagreeable than in a well-ordered London 
house. But this way of life not being agreeable to any 
of us, we took famished lodgings, in which we live, 
for the time, just as quietly and with as absolute free- 
dom as at home. We order our meals at any and all 
hours, just as suits our plans for the day, and punctual 
to the moment all is ready, waiting for hours if we &il 
to arrive, and served without a remark or sign of sur- 
prise or discomfiture. If we stay out late, a mute lets 
us in, and seems unconscious whether the hour be ten 
or two. If at this unreasonable moment we choose sap- 
per, it is forthcoming, even though our purveyors have to 
go out to procure materials. I hope the reader will not 
conclude that we try these Lcmdon G-riseldas to any 
extravagant extent, but our excitement, and the desire 
we feel to accomplish a great deal in a little time, cer- 
tainly gives us some opportunity of forming a judgment 
of what might be done in the way of exaction. All this 
is not excessively costly, for London. Our suite of rooms 
is handsomely famished, and no convenience is wanting. 
The bed-rooms look like home, which no hirable bed- 
rooms with us ever do ; and the servants serve as if it 
was their business, and not as if you were the obliged 
person. On the whole, we like our private lodgings 
exceedingly, and recommend the first floor of No. 8 Nor- 
folk street. Strand, to quiet people like ourselves, even 
though their friends should say to them, as ours did to us, 
that it is horrid to live so &r from Belgravia ! 

Travellers need care very little for the mere fashion- 
ableness of their resting-place in a foreign city. A central 
and easily accessible position is of far more importance, 
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since time is the great treasure. Host people travelling 
abroad oarry their claims with them, and can be but little 
indebted for consideration to the choice of a temporary 
residence. Indeed, for flying tourists, like ourselvesi 
much visiting is out of the question ; and the position 
from which we can get soonest to certain points of inter- 
est, is the one to be preferred. We have never regretted 
that our quiet and comfortable lodging is nearer Temple 
Bar than West-End fastidiousness can tolerate. We have 
great authority for loving to stem the tide of life that 
rolls ceaselessly along the Strand. Doctor Johnscm and 
Charles Lamb both spent hours of high enjoyment there, 
and left affectionate acknowledgments of obligation to 
the great thoroughfEure. We may have time for inanitieB 
at home, but here all is life and interest for us, and every 
moment is taken up with something real. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Among these we reckon our visit to the House of Lords, 
not as to the outside, which has a sort of enfeebled and 
overdressed mediesval look, unfavorably contrasted on one 
side with the time-worn massive grandeur of the Abbey, 
and on the other with the no less substantial but unpre- 
tending buildings of to-day. The Houses of Parliament, 
stretched along the bank of the Thames, look from iiie 
river like some gigantic toy in terra cotta, be-pinnaded 
and be-frittered until all grandeur is lost in endless detaU, 
and the only thought that strikes you is that of enormoos 
cost thrown away. How the country that paw e flpoa 
Oxford could build such a pile for her great oonnoUs, is 
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a marvel. There is no grand thing in London so entirely 
oat of harmony with surrounding objects. Old Lambeth 
Palace, on the other side of the river, puts it to shame. If 
it were not that the people must pay for it, I should 
care little how soon some flaming orator set it alight, 
and cleared the ground for something more dignified. 

Within, the size is very impressive— one gallery, that 
into which the committee-rooms open, being, as we 
were told, eight hundred feet long, in a straight line. 
All is finished or finishing in the most gorgeous tone 
of medisBval decoration. The ceilings are particularly 
elaborate, and so over-gilded that we were rather glad 
to hear that every chimney in the building smokes, 
since the glare will the sooner be toned down into 
something more agreeable. The reason given for this 
fumigation was ludicrous enough ; it was that the arch- 
itect would not allow the chimneys to be carried up 
to a proper height, because they would interfere with 
the exterior appearance of the pile! We should not 
blame the Chinese if they called such an artist an << out' 
fide barbarian,'' since the English would very readily 
apply an equally contemptuous term to a Chinese build- 
er who should exhibit similar fatuity. 

The Lords' Chamber is the very climax and ooncenp 
tration of gorgeousness infinitely subdivided, with the 
least possible variety or grandeur of effect. Crimson, 
blue, and gold, fatigue the eye, and Y. B. occurs so 
often that one is crossly tempted to think it stands for 
Yery Ridiculous. Some of tihie details are exquisitely 
beautiful, and the whole looks warm and comfortable, 
but quite overloaded. Poverty of invention is but made 
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more apparent by the immeime amount of labor and 
•kill which illustrates it. If the arohiteot had happened 
to be a painter, ho would certainly have delighted to fill 
his canvas with files of soldiers, and long streets of hand* 
some brick houses; if a mechanic, he would have 
luxuriated in rows of pins, or ranks of shining buttons. 
We saw the Chamber in its glory, on the opening of 
Parliament after the Easter holidays ; when the Aroh- 
bishop of Canterbury took the oaths, and the new Bishop 
of Hereford, the hero of at least a temporary notoriotyi 
read prayers. A delegation from the other House was 
received, and there was a good deal of oeremony on the 
occasion of the royal assent to several bills, the titles of 
which were read by a grave personage in wig and pig* 
tails, who, with proper reverences, pronounced after each 
recital, '< La reine le veut^^^ in an awful tone of legal 
solemnity. The Lord Chancellor, meanwhile, and his 
brother Commissioners, who had donned scarlet and 
ermined robes of office and cocked hats, and placed them- 
selves in order due upon the wool-sack, chatted and 
laughed cosily among themselves, taking just suffioient 
note of what was going on, to remember to lift the three- 
oornored hats, in honor of the Queen's name, at each 
announcement of the solenm man in black gown and 
pigtails. As soon as the reading was over, the three 
Commissioners darted into the robing-room, and very 
soon returned without the scarlet vestments which they 
had dragged on very carelessly for the occasion. The 
whole thing had very much the air of a dress-rehearsal ; 
and I caught myself fancying that the real thing was to 
come off somewhere else. 
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Lord Stanley mtde one of his best speeches— that 
which castigated Lord Palmerston for his impertinence 
to Portugal. The matter had been very carefully pre- 
pared, and the outs came in to time, with great precision. 
Most of the members listened with marked attention ; 
but Lord Brougham displayed the tiger-like restlessness 
for which he is noted — fidgetting incessantly, and walk- 
ing about with very little ceremony. "Punch" has 
taken so many liberties with his Lordship, that we did 
not go to England with any peculiar personal respect for 
him ; and there was certainly little in his appearance or 
manner to demand it. Very different is the bearing of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, who made a short speech in 
reply to Lord Stanley. He has the appearance of a 
substantial country gentleman, possessed of good sense 
and right-mindedness enough to have no ambition to 
shine. We sat for a while very near the Duke— «ear 
enou^ to study not only the pattern of a very large and 
shining stock-buckle, which always irradiates the back 
of his neck, but his face and its expression, made so 
familiar by a thousand pictures. An air of senility and 
even decay contrasts rather painfully with the military 
abruptness of his movements and the rapidity of his 
speech, and with a certain effort to be strong, quite 
evident to close observation. Why should there be any- 
thing painful in the symptoms of natural decay, which 
we know are but chinks in the tenement which the 
soul has nearly done with ? I believe the feeling arises 
from our associating failure of mind with failure of 
body ; and from an impressicm that it is not quite certain 
that the immortal part has been fully provided for. 



Certain it is, that the old age of the good is often bodi 
sweet and gloriooa — eo full of beauty, of hope, and 
of oonaolation, that grey hain and feeble stepe aie fcr- 
gotten* 

Mr. Gnizot, eo lately deeoended into the ranks of 
private citizenship, was in the Hoose at the time ; bat 
we were provokingly enough told of it only idien it was 
too late to get a sight of him. Hettemioh mig^t have 
been there, too ; fcnr he was in L<MidoQ, patting np qaietly, 
and like other pe(^le, at the Bnmswiok Hotel These 
days of down-palling make as think of Jodina's ctdar— 
^' Bring out those five kings unto me out of the eave." 
Royalty and its appendages were never cheaper than at 
present. 

The En^ish frequently use in oonvevsatioii, ''The 
Lords' House" — ^''The Commons' House,'' t wmnwling 
one of the epigram made by some wit on the inscrqitioQ 
of *'*' Domus Ultima," upon the tomb of one of the 
Dukes of Richmond : 

" Did be who thus inacribed the wall 
Not read, or not believe St Paul, 
Who aajs there is, where'er it stands. 
Another homm^ ^not made with hands 1> 
Or may we gather from these words, 
That house is not a House of Lords V* 

We went to the Commons' House after we were tired 
of the Lords', and were u^ered into a sort of dust-hide, 
from which we could peep through blinds down into a 
half-lifted, bam-like place, about the floor of whioli 
some little figures were moving, who, we were aasared. 
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were difltingaished people elsewhere. This exclusicm of 
women from the House of Commons is very funny and 
very provoking ; for if the Lords are more gentlemanly, 
the Commons always make the best speeches. From the 
eyrie allotted to us, we oould scarce hear more than a 
murmur of what was going on below, so we remained 
but a few moments. Afterwards, we spent a little while 
in Westminster Hall ; but one wants to sit there quietly, 
for hours, to '^ realize," as the Eastern people say. It 
would require no little time and effort to connect the sad 
and glorious things of old with that great void— dingy 
and forlorn, as deserted rooms are apt to be. 

The Court of Chancery, into which we looked for a 
moment, is a small room, or a small-looking room ; and 
the Lord Chancellor and the lawyers about him seemed 
less fonnal than we imagined such grave business-men to 
be. The Chancellor, Lord Cottenham, is a kind-looking 
man, and spoke gently and in a friendly tone ; while the 
lawyers, though duly wigged and gowned, and formal 
enough in their appearance, talked quite at ease among 
themselves, and to his lordship ; and the whole court 
wore as degag^ an air as possible. If it were practica- 
ble to express in writing the peculiar sound which the 
English give to the expression, ^^ My Lord," I should like 
to attempt it ; but it must be heard. 

MAY MUSIC. 

London is like a nest of singing-birds just now. Jenny 
Lind, Alboni, Grisi, and half a dozen more of only less note, 
are trilling and twittering somewhere every night. The 
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eostatios are reserred fcnr Jenny, whose very feinlts are 
exalted to the skies as peculiar, individual exoellenoies. 
She is a very fascinating little syren, certainly ; and we 
can hardly blame the young men for falling in love with 
her graces and prettinesses, which so set off and ajqnre- 
ciate her sweet singing. But take the singing alonOi 
and as a whole, it is, as an artistic performanoe, &r 
inferior to some others ; though, in certain tours deforce^ 
Jenny is unrivalled as yet. When she crosses her arms 
on her breast, raises her pretty shoulders, fixes her eyes 
intensely on the audience, and gives forth a sustained 
note, higher in the clouds than human organs could be 
expected to reach, we confess her power, and assent to 
all that her warmest admirers insist on. But the quality 
of her voice is comparatively poor ; it does not compare 
in roundness and melody with Alboni's or with Castel- 
lan's, who has one of the best natural organs I have ever 
heard; while in scientific training Grisi is infinitely 
superior. Jenny's reputation is made up of many kinds 
of material, among which the gentle sweetness, and real 
kindness and simplicity of her character bear their part. 
She has a pretty place at Brompton, which she calls 
home ; and one of her neighbors there assured me that 
she was an angel of goodness. This character, her 
youth, her pleasant face and delicate appearance, all 
contribute, probably, to the enthusiasm of the public. 
Poor Grrisi, so long a reigning favorite, is now convicted 
of the crime of growing old, and sings to scant houses, 
though she is a good actress, which Jenny will never be. 
Mademoiselle Alboni is two Jenny Linds rolled into 
one, for size of body and power and volume of voioe. 
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^6 reminds me a good deal of our old favorite Pioo, who 
was never folly appreciated in New York. Alboni's figure 
is ihe worst possible without deformity ; in the oostume 
of a page, which one cannot but marvel she ever con- 
sents to wear, she becomes a sight indeed. But her 
singing is delicious, and her face, though not handsome, 
is good-humored, which is next best. I can observe . 
nothing superior in the style of the opera in London. 
Scenery, dresses, performance, are all just like our own ; 
the orchestral accompsmiments not generally as perfect and 
effective. Choruses are made up of just such kitchen- 
maidish and footman-like people, in red velvet and gold 
foil, as constitute our priestesses and patriots at home, 
and the scene-shifting is performed with a blundering 
awkwardness which seldom occurs in our first-class thea- 
tres. As to the general appearance of the houses, that 
is dingy, of course, as almost everything in London soon 
becomes ; our ^'old Dreary," as the Park used to be called, 
wus gay and clean compared with Covent G-arden or the 
Haymarket. The ladies in the boxes are usually a good 
deal drest, or undrest, for there is a wonderful display of 
shoulders. 

SIGHTS. 

May 14. — ^We have walked through the British Muse- 
um, with how little satisfaction ! If one had courage to 
omit such things, and come home with an honest con- 
fessicm that one had not seen them, how much fruitless 
labor would be spared. This immense collection would 
of itself have occupied profitably our whole time in Low 
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don, y«t we had hardly an hour to ghre to it. We must 
content ourselves with carrying home a notion of the aiae 
and arrangement of this great national treasure-house, 
and leave the examination of it to more finrtanate 
travellers. 

Greenwich Hospital was to be done <m the same day, 
so we harried off to the station-house and whirred down 
there in a few minutes. The size of this establishment 
is most magnificent, but every inch was covered with 
starers like ourselves, and as not one single seat is allowed 
from one end of the raree-show to the other, we hurried 
through all as rapidly as possible, with a predominant 
wirii that some degree of liberality and kindliness could 
be infused into the British mode of exhibiting objects of 
national pride. We can well afford to acknowledge every 
imputation! cast upon us by the English £or petty barbar- 
isms, since no traveller in En^and but must be siraek 
with an essential want of civilization and refinement in 
matters of far greater importance. The spirit of things 
in England wants humanizing ; we are far ahead in that 
In some conventional matters she surpasses us ; in good- 
nature, and all that refers to sympathy, she has much to 
learn, even from wild Brother Jonathan. 

The show of Greenwich Hospital is one of the most 
disgusting we have yet met with. The place is far finom 
clean ; the showmen are generally sulky and even mde ; 
the much-vaunted gallery is hung with vulgar heroes 
with suitable fisioes ; and althou^ the distances are long 
and £Eitiguing, there is, as we have said, no liberty to 
sit down, even on the stone steps that surround a dunMy 
statue in one of the halls. As for the wards, they 
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80 offensive from want of neatness and ventilatiQn, that 
we were glad to turn our backs upon them at onoe. 

Hampton Court is a more civilized lion. It has a very 
quiet air, and the people who show it are civil. As a show, 
however, it disappoints, for one sees but a scrap of it, 
comparatively. The formal old gardens are the most 
attractive thing about the palace. Those, one can people 
with Wolsey and Henry VHI., and Anne Boleyn ; it is 
difficult to connect anything royal and stately with the 
dismantled building and its stream of sight-hunters. 
The cartoons make one melancholy, for nothing can be 
more suggestive of the transitoriness of earth's great doings 
than the pale and scarce distinguishable aspect of these 
treasures of art. One would rather not have seen them. 

We drove round by Richmond Hill on our return, and 
from that lovely spot saw one of the exquisitely soft and 
golden landscapes for which summer England is so famous. 
The air was in a fine noon haze ; the sunlight a little 
softened ; the water covered with sparkles, and the green 
that of the firesh grass about a hidden brook. Scattered 
trees of great size enrich the gentle slopes, and firinges of 
forest vary the lines of the horizcm. The Thames lies 
at your feet, crossed by a beautiful bridge ; villas and 
grand old mansions give the scene Ihe charm added by 
association with the splendors of past and present time. 
All breathes of Thomson and the Seasons, for he has 
wonderfully embodied the place and its genius in his poem. 
Rural nature, in trimmest trim, carefully weeded of 
every rud^iess, and disposed with theatrical exactness as 
to effect, smiles on through the Seasons, and through the 
landscapes that inq[>ired them. The painter looks in vain 
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for the '^ brown tree," or the rough anything. Bat Bidi- 
mond surveys an expanse whose beauty is that of the 
gardens of Delight in eastern story, unrelieved by contrast 
and suggestive only of repose and luxurious ease. The 
drive through the Park reminded me of our Western 
'' openings," but it differs from them essentially in refus- 
ing admittance to hackney coaches. 

London is just now full of fun about the 200.000 
^^ special constables " who were sworn in on the occasion 
of a late anticipated attempt of that terrible British bug- 
bear, the Chartists. The shop-window caricatures, the 
penny ballads, the minor theatrical pieces, and the spon- 
taneous fiin generally, all turn upon this demonstratioii 
of alarm on the part of the government and the property- 
holders. The alarmists still insist that, but for the 
protecting shadow of these two hundred thousand ex- 
tempore heroes, all sober people would have been first 
murdered and then burnt in their beds, by a few half- 
starved weavers, whose grievances alone make them 
formidable; but the middle classes generally treat the 
idea with derision, and consider the smallness of the 
dreaded meeting a manifestation of the weakness of those 
who might have wished to disturb the peace. Be this as 
it may, some of the amusing things the affair elicited 
were really good, and particularly an extravaganza called 
the Castle of Otranto, at Covent G-arden, which made us 
laugh most heartily. 

A charming cockney sight is Madame Tussaud's Exhi- 
bition of wax statuary, in an immense room splendidly 
lighted, and wearing a good deal the appearancci in some 
parts, of a regular royal drawing-room during the how. 
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of presentation. Kings and Queens, Lords and Arch- 
bishops ; princely folk in ermine and gold embroidery ; 
royal babies in satin and laces ; heroes, sages, worthies 
of all degrees of worthiness, — ^throng this bewildering 
assemblage. Julia Grrisi as Norma ; Jenny Lind as the 
Somnambula ; William Cobbett, in his own character of 
a sturdy John Bull ; the ingenious Madame Tussaud her- 
self, and dozens of interesting people more are here, as 
large as life, but only half as natural, except in certain 
cases where they are placed in isolated positions in the 
midst of the crowd of spectators, where they are most 
satisfactorily deceptive. Besides this grand saloon, with 
its light and music, there are other rooms filled with 
relics of Napoleon and a thousand things reminiscent of 
the French Revolution. Among these are many articles 
of exceeding interest, as well as some that are simply 
horrible. These last, in the shape of waxen representa- 
tions of mangled bodies — ^Robespierre's, in particular, I 
think, but am not certain, for I ran away. 

The most exquisitely beautiful thing in the whole 
collection is an enamelled table, painted with miniatures 
by Isabey — a relic of the glories of the empire. Among 
the most interesting are the bed on which Napoleon died, 
the carriage in which he escaped from Waterloo, and 
many other articles bearing the marks of his personal 
use. 

THE AMATEUR PLATS. 

A cHATTmo subject just now in London is the amateur 
plays, for the benefit of the curatorship of the Shak- . 

VOL. I. 4 
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Bpeare House. Mr. Dickens^ who is to be stage-man- 
ager, is the main-spring of the affair, and so muoh 
engaged that he oould not oome to dine, where we had 
expected to see him, a day or two since. But we saw 
him at his own house, in his own pleasant library, look- 
ing out upon a bosky green garden, and furnished with 
all that makes libraries comfortable and attractive. It 
was with no little gratification that I seated myself 
at the desk where so many delightful things have been 
written, and looked about upon the appliances which 
helped to give us " Dombey " and the " Cricket," not to 
speak of the earlier stories, that date further back than 
Mr. Dickens's residence in Devonshire Terrace. All was 
arranged with the business-like order and neatness which 
is said to characterize everything done by Mr. Dickens, 
who completely refutes the vulgar idea of the irregu- 
larities of genius. He received us with cordial frank- 
ness, and asked, with eyes full of fun, ^^ How are you 
pleased with our country ?" — ^the question of which he 
complained so much during his visit to the United States. 
For my own part, I rewarded his hospitality by stealing 
one of his pens, hoping there might be something inspir- 
ing in its touch. 

The amateur plays came off finely. Mark LemoUf 
Forster, of the ^' Examiner," Mr. Dudley Costello, Georgia 
Cruikshank, and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, and sundry artists, 
assisted; but Mr. Dickens was all in all. He toiled 
incessantly in the cause, and was the only good actor in 
the company ; for although groat correctness of appreci- 
ation was evident, the lack of use and of technical know- 
ledge chilled parts of the performance very much. The 
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dreflses and deooratkms were beantiftil, however, and 
everybody was pleased. The eompany afterwards re- 
peated these performances at several of the principal 
towns, and finished in Edinbnr^ ; but I did not learn 
what was the grand result. The immediate object of 
the effinrtwas a desire, on the part of ibe gentlemen who 
made it, to provide for Mr. 8heridan Knowles, as Curator 
of the Shakspeare House. 

LONDON VISITS. 

It is, perhaps, too late in the day to include Mr. Rogers 
in our vow against mentioning the names of those 
whose hospitality we enjoy. The amenities of his house 
are so charming, that nobody has been able to be silent 
about them. A breakfast with him is among the much- 
coveted and long-remembered pleasures of the traveller ; 
and in summing up pleasures, it would be hard to omit 
this. We found Mr. Rogers in a quiet parlor, rich in 
gems of art from cornice to floor, and looking upon a 
garden whose shrubberies against the morning sky made 
fresh pictures within the window-frames. Oh, this 
^^ giving" upon gardens ! what an inestimable addition 
is it to splendor and comfort ! In this, how old, crowded, 
sophisticated London — as we are wont to think it— excels 
our cities of the new, roomy world ! Nobody that can 
afford anything, does without trees, shrubs, and flowers. 
Nobody shuts out real foliage with curtains on which 
mock greenery is painted. Not only in the lovely subur- 
ban villas with which London is girded, 

** Like the swart Indian with his belt of beads/' 
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but in the vory thiokeit of the oliMa-ptoked ttrMtoy Ui 
thin a covetfld feature of homo— of tho ooay aitting* 
room, or tho anug library, or tho ohoorfol break bat-parlor. 
Tho viaitor walka to the window, at onoe, though the 
walla may be hung with landaoape, and the taUea 
lcmll^^(l with all that foreign travel haa obtained of rare 
and beautiful. 

Among the gueata waa Mra. Opie, whoae worka de- 
lighted our grandmothera, yet who aeema atill freah, and 
full of more than youthftil intereat in all that ia going 
on in the world. Mra. Opie'a reputation ia not only 
brilliant, but aolid ; her earlier worka charmed the gay- 
eat reader ; her later onea gave the world a leaion whioh 
It needed, perhapa, an muoh aa any. No book on morale 
haa been more generally read than thoae of thia lady on 
the iubtle rarnifioationa and endloNa diaguiaea of falae- 
hood. There aeemod to Ims a general anointing of eyea 
by the |)owor of truth. Every one felt aa if hia aina had 
been aet in order before him ; the flimay oovering of 
fiiMhlon fell oflf at the touch of the enohantroia, and the 
vice of lying Mhowed ita hideoui faoe in all Ita native 
deformity, The cwurage whioh enabled a woman to 
call the monnter by itM right name, inapired reapeot. 
All rami, and all Mt<K>d oonvioted. I looked at Mra. 
Opie with no little intereat, to ascertain whether dhe 
had any (unimnunHmHH of thia high celebrity; but I 
could obsiirve nothing beyond the moat entire aimplioity 
of ttmimorN, I do not mean that I looked for vanity or 
illly UNieiumpiion ; but I wtrove to read in her dear, open 
QunnUmmimf mnno NenHc of her unuiual ohiima to attention 
and re»peot, I aaw beoevolenoa, modeaty, and good 
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'teose; and I xejoioed to see health, and strength, and 
oheerfidness. I notioed that her dress, though Quaker 
in form, was of the richest materials ; and her manners 
in some sense oorrespondent — simple and unaffected, 
but evincing an acquaintance with the world and with 
the best society. 

It was affecting to see the good understanding that 
subsisted between our host and this distinguished lady ; 
and to think that they alone, of all that company, had 
known fietce to &Loe the great ones of a past generation. 
They could talk with each other familiarly of people 
whom we would give so much to have known— -Scott, 
Byron, Southey, and many, many more. They have a 
world of the past to retire to when this grows vapid ; 
and when we consider the term to which their years 
have reached, we cannot help feeling as if the great 
future were theirs too, still more emphatically than 
ours, though every day's accidents shows us how little 
youth or health or strength has to do with the prospect 
of long life. For my own part, it pleased me to consider 
Mr. Rogers and Mrs. Opie as exemplifying the conserva- 
tive power of mind ; for it is a favorite doctrine of mine, 
that a certain amount of brain-work is essential to health 
and longevity — partly, perhaps, because intellectual pur- 
suits aid us so materially in bearing up under the lesser, 
and even the greater troubles of life. 

Elegance has devised nothing beyond what we find at 
a London breakfast like this. The service, partly of 
.gold, was altogether precious, in form and choice of ma- 
terials and color. The refreshments, mingled with flowers, 
were delicate enough for G-anymede to have served, but 
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▼arions and abnndant ; and the ocMnpany tnA as it is 
not easy to assemble, e^en in England. Onr host fall of 
anecdote and reminisoenoe— flowing and easy in his talk 
— gallant, serious, and altogether gentlemanly; the 
younger ladies— cme of whom, a yery oharming person, 
acted as our chaperon — approaching him witii a 
sort of tenderness, wbkh he repaid by a manner fall of 
regard and appreciati<m ; the elder claiming die pririlegB 
of anci^it firiendship— a claim most gracefully ai^now- 
ledged« Mr. Rogers is <Hie of the few hosts ^rfio become 
tiie natural centre of their own circle. Nothing about 
him takes 3rour attention from himself His words are 
choice and simple, and his manner devoid of [NretensioQ; 
but when he is showing you, in his quiet way, the beau- 
tifhl things he has collected together, you turn finom 
picture and statue, precious marble and Egyptian relic, 
to the speaker, choosing rather to listen than look. That 
very evening we were invited to meet Mr. Cobden, vdio 
had just come from a very late dinner, and evidently 
felt not particularly brilliant It were ungracioas to 
compare him with the el^ant poet and man of the worid 
whom we had seen in the morning ; but he seemed to 
me like some honest senator from Maine or Arkansas— 
no carpet-knight or flamen of the graces. He mig^ 
pass for an American, throughout the United States, as 
&r as mere outward aspect goes. What his conver- 
sational powers may be we cannot even ccmjecture, finom 
what little we saw of him. 

I recoUect very well that when we were talking over,* 
before we left home, the deligbts of hemg in England, 
we spoke with r^ret of the great and good vdmm we 
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might have seen if it had been our fate to visit England 
earlier ; and reckoned, for consolation, those who still 
remained. Among these were Miss Edgeworth, Miss 
Baillie, Miss Jane Porter, Mr. Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 
and others, who, in various degrees, had interested us 
since childhood. It is impossible for English people to 
understand the feelings with which Americans approach 
the fountain of their land's language ; for there is no 
country on earth where they can go with similar impres- 
sions and prepossessions. But my own countrymen know 
how tender is the feeling with which our ideal of great 
English writers inspires us ; and how much of the 
pleasant anticipation of a visit to England is derived 
from the hope of seeing some of those whose works have 
delighted us. Almost every one is romantic enough to 
fancy, at first, that a visit to a favorite author will be 
like the ideal calls we made upon ^m from the other 
side of the ocean — no bars of strangerhood, form, or dis- 
taste keeping apart those whose souls have so much in 
oommon. It does not require long to take this nonsense 
out of one, however ; and we are forced to learn that the 
mind on paper, and the mind in muscles and broadcloth 
or satin, are approachable on quite different terms. Few 
authors, therefore, do not disappoint us-~not through 
their fault, but that of circumstances — ^not because they 
are not, essentially, all that they seem in their books, 
but because the ordinary intercourse of society, fettered 
as it is by a thousand indispensable restraints, is but a 
Pyramus and Thisbe sort of communion for kindred 
minds, allowing one only an occasional provoking glimpse 
of what we love, and obliging us to be content with 
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knowing that on the other side of the brick wall before 
us is something warm, brilliant, true, profound, endear- 
ing, as the case may be. Besides, all the poetry, all the 
pleasure, and all the advantage, is on our side. We are 
acquainted with the charming soul of our idol, at least ; 
he knows nothing of us but an ordinary outside. He, 
being at home, is full of occupation — ^has plenty of 
firiends — ^receives us only through benevolence, perhaps, 
or, at least, would never have missed us had we stayed 
away. We, travelling for pleasure, and having time at 
command — full of curiosity as well as of a higher feel- 
ing of interest, cannot expect the man of mind to shine 
out fully for our gratification, and should be thankful if 
he will but receive us with bare civility. They are 
wiser, without doubt, who never seek the bodily presence 
of the author whose works have delighted them ; but 
their number will always be small, for the desire is all 
but irresistible. 

We hoped to have seen Miss Edgeworth, who is as 
much loved and honored in the United States as in her 
own country ; but she was not in London, and h^ 
besides, just suffered great afflictions, so that we could 
not think of intruding our letters of introduction upon 
her. 

But Miss Baillie we did see, happily — Joanna Baillie, 
whom Sir Walter Scott thought the best English dramatic 
writer since Shakspeare, and whom no one that can 
appreciate the poetical expression of high thoughts places 
below the first rank of English writers. Our firiends at 
home had been so eager to secure our introduction to this 
lady, that we were furnished with several lettersi and 
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we transmitted them at once, half-fearing that in the 
press of visitors at Hampstead, pilgrims from America 
might hardly ifnd a place. 

Miss Baillie has had the happiness of residing in one house 
nearly all her life. Who can tell how much the unbrokep 
associations of that pleasant home, the quiet of those 
rural shades, the inspiration of that splendid landscape, 
have done towards making her a poet? John Quincy 
Adams reckoned among the blessings to be peculiarly 
ihankfal for — a " heritable habitation ;" and so do I ; 
but so do not my countrymen generally. That dear, 
quiet, old house, with its shrub-girdled court-yard, its 
pretty garden, its old-fashioned windows and love- 
hallowed furniture, would never have remained unaltered 
through lives passed in the full blaze of success and 
world-wide fame like that of Dr. Baillie and his sister 
Joanna, if they had been scions of our young Republic 
But here they have lived, from infancy to advanced age, 
the honored centre of a large circle, without a thought 
or wish to put on any outward splendor in fancied corre- 
spondence with their acknowledged claims. The house is 
the very ideal of comfort, and rich everywhere with 
memorials of the dear, the good, and the eminent who 
have been associated with the inmates ; but it lacks 
everything for which houses are prized in New York. 
But how dignified did the sisters, who are now its only 
and honored occupants, appear in the midst of these 
simple and unaffected surroundings. It were impertinent 
to describe them as they appeared to thei? gratified guests ; 
for in these days the humblest whisper is heard across 
the Atlantic : but I could not refrain from this slight 
4* 
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expressioii of respect and admiration, as well as of Hie 
gratification afforded ns by their cordial and hoepitaUe 
reception. Our visit at Hampstead is amdllg oar sweetest 
recollections of England. If I dare bnt transcribe firom 
my journal some records of other visits made in Hiese 
days, I might be able to give oar impressions of the 
charming character of the intellectaal society of Lmidon, 
better than by any general remarks. Bat I forbear ; for 
although people already famous may and must submit to 
a certain publicity, we all know how utterly destructive 
it must be of the freedom of social intercourse, to know 
that a stranger guest may be all the time parcelling yoa 
out for dissection; taking your measure, personal and 
intellectual, with his keen glance of pretended unom* 
sciousness ; picking tit-bits out of your talk for his htxk ; 
planning to treat you, as soon as he gets the ocean 
between you and him, as if the grave had closed upon 
your pretensions. America used to be as far off from 
England as posterity ; and one felt as free to qieak of 
things there, as of the peccadilloes of our ancestors. 
But the steamships have ^^ change tout cela ;" and tba 
traveller is obliged to be as careful in recording his Eng- 
lish reminiscences, as if the sea were nothing bat a 
cracked board partition. This is vexatious; for g«ie- 
ralities are very dull. There was that charming break* 
fast at Mr. *s, where we met a great traveller, am 

fait on all matters however distantly allied to art; a 
natural philosopher, to whom some people were disposed 
to ascribe the ^^ Vestiges of Creation," which made so 
much noise a year or two since ; and an Italian gentie- 
man full of enthusiasm, and information too— « chamnqg 
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oompanion, and one whose suggestions about foreign 
travel were peculiarly acceptable to us. And the dinner 
at that lovely villa, where one looked out, from a luxu« 
rious table, and choice collection of guests, upon em- 
bowering trees and shrubbery, in London; as quiet and 
retired as in the forests of Iowa, yet surrounded with all 
the wonders of the highest civilization. Our stay in 
London was so full of pleasant experiences, that it is 
really a self-denial not to particularize. 

THE TEMPLE. 

A WALK in the Temple Gardens, bordering on the 
Thames, made me long to write a whole chapter on 
London ruralities, but it would be hardly possible to give 
an idea of the effect of these scenes of quiet seclusimi 
which one comes upon unexpectedly in the midst of the 
thronging bustle of the metropolis of the world. The 
Temple gardens, being completely shut in on the land 
side by the Temple buildings — a vast pile of law offices- 
seem, in their loneliness, like the cloistered walks of some 
monastery ; and we see with a sort of surprise, modern 
dressed people and gay ladies dotting their trim alleys 
here and there. The stir and hum of the city are 
unheard ; the tinkling of a little fountain in one of the 
quadrangles, and the waving of the trees, are distinctly 
audible. "Well may Elia say, " It is the most elegant spot 
in the metropolis. What a transition for a countryman," 
(we say a new-countryman,) " visiting London for the first 
time, the passing from the Strand or Fleet-street, by 
unexpected avenues, into its magnificent ample squares, 
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its olassio green reoesaes. What a collegiate aspect has 
that fine Elizabethan hall, where the fountain plays that 
I have made to rise and fall how many times, to the 
astoninhment of the young urchins my contemporaries, 
who, not being able to guess at its recondite machinery, 
were almost tempted to hail the Wondrous work as 
magic !" 

There are other quiet, enclosed nooks, too, all pave- 
ment and brick walls, but shut in from the thoroughfares, 
and approachable only by covered alleys, and so removed 
from city sounds that you might live in them without 
suspecting the vicinity of London. These '* courts" are 
the residence of lawyers and oifice-men of various classes ; 
and the favorite lodging-places of men who live by the 
pen and require silence. One of them. Bolt Court, was 
long the residence of Dr. Johnson, and it was with no 
little pleasure that I explored it, and stood on the very 
threshold he had crossed so often with Goldsmith and 
Bozzy. The house is a plain and common one, and naed 
as a lodging-house to this day, I was told. A civil dame, 
pale-faced and rustily clothed, who looked as if she her- 
self might be some poor widowed keeper of lodgings 
pointed it out to me and answered my questions as if ahe 
had Uved there when Johnson did. His fieivorita tavexn, 
the Mitre, is still standing, and shows the old sign, not 
far from Bolt Court, 

MORE SIOHTS. 

May 1 5. — The great vexation of the traveller in Lofi» 
don, is the want of bodily strength. The days tie Um§ 
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enough at thiff period of the year, for it is light before 
four, and the evening twilight lasts until near nine ; and 
one could accomplish a great deal in so many hours. But 
before one has used them, the limbs and the spirits are 
alike weary, and one sits before a feast lacking power to 
enjoy. The distances are so immense, that the mere 
driving about from one point to another must be counted 
among the fatigues. It is as if we should attempt to see 
things or people at Brooklyn, at Hoboken, at Astoria, and 
at Staten Island, in the same day. The journeys would 
spoil the visits ; and here, in addition, we are continually 
tempted by what is so charming, and so exciting, that 
repose would be necessary if the wonders were brought 
to our own door. Many of the sights of London are in 
their very nature fatiguing, as the Colosseum, which 
tires both mind and body by its extent and variety. By 
the way, the view of Paris by night, now exhibiting there, 
is well worth seeing. The effect is wonderful. You 
atand just over the garden of the Tuilleries, and see the 
whole circle of the city beneath you — ^the shops lighted, 
the fountains playing, the Seine flowing gently along 
under its many bridges, and, over all, the quiet moon and 
stars, shining down so naturally, that the illusicm is well- 
nigh perfect. A person who is there for the purpose points 
out to you the most interesting objects ; as the Chamber 
of Deputies, built in the form of a hollow square ; the 
Champs Elys^s; the Bois de Boulogne, so famous for 
Parisian duels ; the Place Venddme ; the heights of Mont- 
martre, with the fortifications which were to have kept 
Louis Philippe on the throne ; and a thousand other things : 
and, what is better, this interpreter is not like the wooden 
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guides at the Abbey, with a lesson learned verbatim, and 
nothing else ; but an intelligent person, of whom you 
may ask the minutest questions about the scene before 
you, sure of answers which show a perfect acquaint- 
ance with Paris : so that by the time you have gone 
round the circle, you are au fait as to the relative posi- 
tion of things ; and better fitted to find your way firom 
one point to another in the French capital, than if you 
had lived there a week, with only an ordinary guide. 
The longer you gaze, the more perfect is the illusion, 
until the return to daylight and London seems quite 
impertinent. We are told that there have been two views 
of London itself, one a daylight view, and the other by 
gas-light, still hotter executed than the panorama now 
exhibiting ; but it is difficult to believe anything of the 
kind could be better. The Colosseum has many other 
attractions, and no visitor in London should omit it. 

The annual exhibition at the Royal Academy has just 
commenced, and there is a show of fifteen hundred pic- 
tures, among which are, as may be supposed, many good, 
bad, and indifferent ; and, in truth, more of the two lat- 
ter classes than we expected to find. The painting of 
silks, satins, and velvets, seems to be more an object of 
study than that of flesh and blood ; feathers are done to 
perfection ; hair too much in the style of the coiffeur. 
The hair of Landseer's dogs is hair, but that of many of 
the ladies is black or yellow silk, and, in one or two 
cases, sea-weed. In landscape we saw nothing conspicu- 
ously good. One or two of the landscapes in our own 
exhibition of this year, opened just before we left home, 
seem to us better than any here.- But in so enormous a 
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oolleotion it is difficult to distinguish true excellenoey 
without more minute study than we have been able to 
give. The bad, showy pictures, will kill the good and 
true ones at first ; and one had need go every day for a 
week or two, to form a tolerable notion of half a dozen 
rooms full of paintings, done, like oysters, ^^ in every 
style." As it was, we cannot help feeling disappointed 
with this display of British art. 

The water-color exhibition pleased us much better. It 
is not large, but it embraces much that is exquisite. This 
branch of art is acquiring year by year more prominence 
in England; and many beautiful specimens attest the 
success with which it has been prosecuted. In landscape 
we were pointed to several pictures by Cox, whom it is 
the fashion to admire excessively, and whose pictures 
bring enormous prices. But his style is so peculiar, that 
one would require much training, or a far greater distance, 
to comprehend it at all. At the very limited distance, 
allowed by the exhibition room, his pictures are daubs, 
mere scene-painting. The skies, which affect the initia- 
ted so much, are to us like the blotches made by a child 
who has slily got possession of the kitchen indigo-bag, and 
goes trying his skill on the walls and floors. But tech- 
nical approbation and spontaneous admiration are two 
different things : so we willingly leave to Mr. Cox the 
praise of those who know, while we venture to prefer, for 
our own private pleasure, landscapes whose beauty is 
evident to the " meanest capacity." 

The National Gallery is rich in a few delicious pictures, 
besides the many that interest oae in various ways. Two 
or three h<mrs spent in its quiet rooms once a week, will 
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be neoessary to give the traveller in London a just idea 
of its claims. We are told by those who have seen the 
galleries of the Continent, that we must not praise pic- 
tures — nay, should hardly venture to enjoy them^ 
because we are to see so much that is finer ! But we 
perversely rejoice that it is our fate to see them progres- 
sively, thus prolonging the pleasure. What we most 
wish is, that this freshness may last ; and we mean to 
tell out all our ignorance, hoping to amuse where we can- 
not instruct. But we have, after all, a secret notion, 
that a good picture has something positive about it, so 
that it will not be totally killed by seeing one ever so 
much better afterwards. One of the most amusing things 
in the course of picture-hunting, is the would-be-learned 
talk of some persons, who, having seen the galleries of 
the Continent, fancy themselves oracles in art, although 
they have evidently set up on a few hackneyed techni- 
calities, while the soul of a picture is to them inaccessible. 
These are the people who will tell you what you ought 
to say about paintings and statuary, and who will 
kindly hint that to say what you really do think, is 
not the thing at all. Preserve us from being attended 
about a gallery by one of these geniuses ! If we aocept 
and adopt their dicta, we are sure to be the retailen 
of third-hand opinions, for they never have an original 
thought about a picture. Whether they acknowledge 
quotation or not, you may be sure the sentence so pomp- 
ously pronounced has been picked up among artists, 
or slily extracted from a book ; and as it is generally 
of a disparaging character, its only effect is to detract 
from the honest pleasure you might have been aUe to 
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find, or to forestall the oritioism which it would have 
been pleasant and improving to have made for your- 
self. To be aooompanied by a connoisseur who, from a 
full mind and a loving appreciation, can throw in, from 
time to time, hints which may prove real guides to 
the judgment, or by a friend with whom you can freely 
interchange the opinions which rise unbidden to your 
lips, as you gaze on what delights you, or scrutinize what 
offends, — ^this is delightful ; and we wish such fortune 
to all unlearned lovers of art. In such company they 
may venture to enjoy. 

The Soane Gallery is one of the most charming things 
in London. It is a private collection, munificently thrown 
open to the public ; and if the extent, variety, and value 
of the curiosities and works of art is admirable, no less 
so is the taste and elegance with which all is arranged. 
Among the pictures are several of Hogarth's— the Humors 
of an Election, and the Marriage £i-la-Mode, if I mis- 
take not. These alone would make the gallery valuable ; 
but there are many excellent things beside : several por- 
traits by Lawrence, antique gems, vases, Roman and 
Egyptian antiquities, medieeval curiosities, &c. I re- 
commend a visit to this collection, by all means. There 
is a delicacy of selection, a fastidiousness of appreciation, 
that would have satisfied Horace Walpole— though he 
would doubtless have been inspired with some malin wit- 
ticism by the rather pompous names bestowed upon some 
of the rooms, and by the monument to the owner's wife, 
which appears in the " Sepulchral Chamber." 

By far the most magnificent thing in London, is her 
chain of parks, unequalled in the world. The taste, the 
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liberality, the wealth displayed in the appropriation of 
these vast areas in the midst of the great metropoliSi is 
surprising, and certainly gives the stranger a higher idea 
of the grandeur of London than any other single thing 
about it. Our notion of a park, at home, is of a level 
spot of a few acres, crossed with gravel walks, and sur- 
rounded by a handsome fence, with, perhaps, a pretty 
fountain in the centre, and some seats for the nurses and 
children who are its principal occupants. But the parks 
of London are slices of the veritable country, hill and 
dale and lake and river included. G-igantio old trees, 
single and in clumps and avenues, give shadow enough 
for beauty and comfort ; good roads afford drives for the 
wealthy and indolent ; long stretches of green sward, the 
most delightful riding-ground for the young and the 
active : now you come upon a sheet of water, covered 
with beautiful gaily-painted boats, and stocked with 
water-fowl — now upon a botanic garden, foil of laio 
plants. Amid all this, you find at all hours of the day 
multitudes of people ; smiling parents and Ghildren, 
taking the air ; working people going to and from their 
labor ; gentlemen riding leisurely along, followed by 
servants in livery ; ladies enjoying a canter, which ex- 
cites to the utmost the glowing English ciHnplexioiL 
But in the afternoons, from four to six, nothing can be 
imagined more gay and exciting than the scene exhibited, 
especially in Hyde Park. The Ring — a long drive— is 
filled with splendid carriages, equestrians, and promen- 
aders. Among these, may often be seen one or two of 
the royal carriages, with their gay scarlet liveries, at- 
tended by outriders and equerries ; and her Majesty and 
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Pmee Albert, sitting as gravely, side by side, as any 
king and queen in the story-books, return with scrupu- 
lous politeness the salutations of the gentlemen on foot 
who usually stand while the royal equipage passes, and 
lift their hats to the Q^ueen. As ours went through this 
ceremony, we had a good opportunity to observe her 
Majesty's appearance. She seemed to us much plainer 
in every respect than any picture of her we had seen. 
Her conq)lexion is far firom clear-^er figure diminu- 
tive— 4ier dress devoid of taste. Doubtless the circum- 
stance of her being in mourning detracted a good deal 
from the elegance of her appearance. She was drest en- 
tirely in black, without even the relief of a white collar 
or manchettesj a style particularly ill-suited to her figure 
and complexion. The Prince looks like a substantial 
Grerman baron, not ill-favored, but quite behind the 
notion one gets of him from his portraits. If the 
Queen had married him on the strength of the impression 
made by one of those flattering semblances, she must 
have been sadly disappointed ; but she was happily pre- 
served firom any danger of so fatal a mistake, by an early 
acquaintance with the Prince — ^her cousin — ^who studied 
with her under the same masters for two or three years. 
They are said to be truly happy in their domestic rela- 
tions ; and the English have a deep respect for the 
private character of their monardi. They consider her a 
model wife and mother. She is extremely systematic, 
and makes a point of superintending personally all the 
arrangements for the comfort and improvement of her 
children, reading all the books which are provided for 
their use, and acquainting herself with the characters of 
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thoee who have charge of them. We were amused to 
hear that the Queen of England does not like literary 
people ; that she excludes them, as far as possible, from 
the Court ; and, in fact, considers having produced a 
book as equivalent to loss of caste. A person who had 
by dint of great science and ingenuity perfected a plan, 
by means of which the public interest was essentially 
benefited, embodied the result of his studies in a book, 
highly esteemed by the critics and the public. It was 
proposed by a certain lady at Court to present this gen^ 
tleman, on the strength of his merit ; but the Queen 
absolutely declined receiving him, because of his literary 
character. Some one suggested that he had served with 
honor in the army, upon which ground her Majesty con- 
sented to receive him. But the gentleman very properly 
declined appearing at Court on these terms ; so that her 
Majesty was affcer all the only person presented in the 
affair. (Somebody says, there is hardly a magistrate 
that does not commit himself twice as often as he comp 
mits any one else.) But the Queen is only proving bar 
legitimacy ; for who ever heard of one of her £unily as a 
patron, or even an admirer of literature ? 

THE PARKS. 

But to return to the parks. The chain most fre- 
quented comprises Kensington Gardens, Hyde Park, St 
James's Park, and the Green Park ; but Regent's Park, 
a little separated from these, is a magnificent expanse of 
verdure, surrounded and dotted with handsome resi- 
dences. The occupants of those houses enjoy the advmnk 



tag60 of both o otmUy and ettj life, and need hardly 
resort io more mral seen er y for the summer months. 
The area inehides tiie Zoological Grardens, and other 
places of beauty and amnsCTaent ; bat ihe trae charm 
lies in tiie trees, the grass, die water, the quiet, and the 
human Caees one meets in trayersmg tiie walks. Nothing 
we saw in London made our own dear city of New York 
seem so poor in comparison as Ihese pariu ! Why can 
we not have equally ample and delightful ones, as our 
city stretches northward towards Harlem? There is still 
abundant space, and all the capabilities in Ihe way of 
wood and water, and inequality of sur£EU», that can be 
desired. Surely our citizens, who come in crowds io 
look at the great and beautiful things on this side of the 
water, cannot be satisfied that New York, more likely, 
perhaps, than any other city to outvie London in many 
important respects, shall remain so immeasurably behind 
her in this. After once seeing these lovely oases in the 
wilderness of streets, one can never be content with the 
scanty patches of verdure, beautified though they be 
with fountains lovely as the Diamond of the Desert, that 
form the only places of afternoon recreation for the 
weary, the sad, the invalid, the playful. It is true that, 
scanty as thoy are, they are unspeakably valuable. 
Many is the tired workman I have seen meeting his wife 
and child in the Park, as he returned homeward, with 
his coat on his arm, and his tin dinner-box in his hand ; 
and when I have seen them sitting down upon a 
bench to listen to the fountain-music, and rest their 
weary eyes by looking at the grass and the trees, and the 
playfiil children, and oareless promenaders, I have 
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thought that wan the class for whom it is worth while 
to make parks. There is some exolusion, though bat 
little, about the London parks: one must not pass 
through them with a burthen, or even a parcel. But I 
would have no such restriction. I should love to have 
people with bundles— the bigger the better ; for then tiie 
park would be put to its highest use, in lightening tiie 
toil of those whose recreations are so scanty. There are 
people, even among us, who glory in locked parks ; but 
they are melancholy afiairs. I would leave them for 
those who enjoy good things the more from knowing 
that others are excluded ; but I plead earnestly for wide, 
generous fields, clean walks, and soft-flowing water, for 
the use of such as own nothing but hands and hearts. 
Who can estimate the benign influence of passing 
through delicious shades every day in returning from 
hard and depressing toil ? Next to public baths, I covet 
ample public walks for the people; and I hope to see 
them supplied, before our city increases so as to ooonpy 
the ground now eligible for the purpose. 

Not content with the parks I have menticmed, Londim 
is to have yet another, on a magnificent scale, at tiie 
east end of the town. The older ones being in the midst 
of the more aristocratic portion of the population, and at 
a great distance— say five miles— from the part of the 
city where operatives chiefly reside, a large tract has 
been appropriated near Bethnal Green, once— in ballade 
making times — a country village, now a suburb of Lon* 
don, and near Spitalfields, where the silk weavers burrow 
in poverty and discontent. This park, which indudee 
the domain of Bishop Bonner, whose house was taken 
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down in preparing the ground, is to be the largest and 
finest in London, as feur as space and arrangement are 
ocmcemed, though it must long lack the old trees which 
so dignify the others. It will not be completed in less 
than five years ; but, meanwhile, it is rendered acces- 
sible to the people, and they resort to it in crowds. If 
the sums necessary f(»r this splendid work had been ^' laid 
out in bread," it might have quieted the starving peo- 
ple for a while ; but the park, a permanent pleasure and 
advantage to body and mind, will do far more for themi 
in bracing their nerves, and inspiring thou^ts infinitely 
more sustaining than ^^ bread alone." Even in the way 
of physical benefit, if the evening walk among the fields 
should suggest to the father of a fiEunily the preferable- 
ness of a country life, for himself and lus o£bpring, over 
dose-pent alleys and vile neighborhoods, it would have 
done more for him than any mere present relief could 
do ; and if the fresh air inspired him with courage and 
energy for a removal to America, no l^slation could half 
as much improve his earthly lot, and raise him in the 
scale of being. In leaving Victoria Park to the peqple, 
tlie Queen will provide for herself a more noble monu- 
ment than could be erected of marble or gold. Happy 
he whose memorial can be expressed like Sir Christopher 
Wren's — " Circumspice." 

There is nothing in L<mdon more striking to the Ame- 
rican traveller than the policemen that start up at every 
comer, at every gate, in every concourse, before every 
public place. That great dragon, the law, seems to have 
sown his teeth in London ; and the product is a race of 
good-looking men, with shining tops to their hats, and 
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embroidered numbers on their oollam, who are ready to 
be eyes to the blind, wits to the stnpid, path-finders to 
the stranger, and great annoyances to any one disposed 
to transgress certain fixed rules and boundaries yerj 
arbitrarily observed and enforced in England. They are 
the most civil people in the world— to all well-dressed 
and civil passengers. The way they handle orange girls, 
and Punch-and-Judy-men, is quite another afiair. To 
the stranger, their assistance is invaluable ; indeed^ ihey 
make it safe to walk about streets one has never heard 
of, in the great Babylon, where one could get lost as 
easily as in the Black Forest. It is not pleasant to see 
such a force, however, in the streets of a quiet commer- 
cial city. One cannot help asking, what kind of people 
must they be, who require an army to keep them in order t 
On the day of the first drawing-room after the Queen's 
return from Osborne House, the streets through whibh 
the procession was to pass from Buckingham Palace to 
St. James's were absolutely lined with policemen, and 
not the slightest liberty of choice was allowed, even as 
to which side of the street one would walk (m, or whe- 
ther to walk or stand still. Carriages going to Court 
must fall into the line ; those going in the opposite direc- 
tion were to pass only by one particular course. Persons 
on foot must walk on, or stand only in certain speci- 
fied spots, to see the procession. In short, one was 
annoyed every moment, and could not help wishing to be 
in a land where it is safe to allow people some little 
exercise of their own judgment, and where a good deal 
of crowding may take plaoe without the least tmx ef 
breaking the peaoe. 
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By the way, this show of ladies going to the drawing* 
room whioh broagfat the polioe into sueh prominent notioe, 
was one of the least agreeable things we saw in Lcmdon. 
There was something puerile and offensive to good taste 
about the whole exhibition ; but, above all the rest, the 
liveries with which the servants were generally bedizened, 
and tamed, as nearly as possible, into apes and punoh* 
inelloes, were melancholy travesties of hmnanity in our 
American eyes, and seemed fieur better suited to Timbuotoo 
tiian to free, intelligent England. It really appears as if 
ingenuity had been exhausted in contriving awkward 
and humiliating badges for those whose business it is to 
minister to the pride of rank and wealth. That those 
who wear it should be contented under it, is only a proof-— 
as Mr. Burke said of the '^ happiness" of our American 
slaves— how deep is the degradation that belongs to it. 
The ladies in their court livery did not appear to us very 
dignified ; but there is, at least, something graceful about 
a panache J while the poor footmen and coachmen looked 
as if they were made of gilt gingerbread. The royal 
liveries are, perhaps, the most absurd of all, except, 
indeed, the Lord Mayor's, which we happened to see on 
another occasion. The Queen and her relatives, in fiill 
mourning, looked oddly enough, in sudi resplendent 
surroundings. 

With a strong prepossession in £ftvor of English beauty^ 
and a notion that such an ocoasicm as that of the draw- 
ing-room would afford a fine field for the display of it, 
we have been disappointed in our search. Very few of 
the ladies we saw were more than comely ; a large pro- 
portion feU behind even that One beautiful woman there 
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was, whom we were led to soppoee to be the MaiehionesB 
of Dotiro, though we oould not ascertain it. We were 
told that that lady, danghter-in-law of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the Duchess of Argyll, dau^ter of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, were the only oonspionously-beau- 
tiful women about the court 



ENGLISH HABITS. 

NErrHER among the common people, in the streets of 
London, nor in the country towns, did we observe tho 
fresh complexion and buxom air which we had been 
taught to expect. Low-life beauty seems to have been 
spoiled by fiEtctories; and if th^re was rural beauty, we 
did not see it. Pretty children one sees in abondanoe 
everywhere — and so nicely kept ! It seems io us, that 
nobody knows so well how to care for the physique of 
children as the English. They feed tiiem with the sini- 
plest possible food, and are astonished when they hear 
that our young folks share the rich, heavy, hi^-seasoned 
dishes of their parents. Oat-meal porridge is oonsidered 
a suitable breakfieust for infiELnt royalty itself; and a sim> 
pie dinner at one o'clock the proper thing for diildien 
whose parents dine sumptuously at seven. Exercise is 
considered one of the necessaries of life ; and a daily 
walk or ride (not drive) in the firesh air, the prqper form 
of it. It might be superfluous to notice anytliing so 
of)vious, if it were not that so many people in good cir- 
cumstances, with us, neglect Hiis, and keep their ohildren 
immured in nurseries, or cooped up in school rooms, wifli 
no thought of exercise in the open air as a daily requisite. 
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We wish notliing so much for these benighted parents, 
as that they should once become acquainted with the 
habits and principles of a well-ordered English nursery. 
A reform in that quarter is much needed among us, 
and we know of no people so well able to be our 
instructors as the English, who have certainly brought 
the nursery system to great perfection, both as respects 
the comfort and advantage of parents and children. 

The English are a rational people, most emphatically. 
Nothing is more apparent in small things than their strong, 
useful common sense. All the arrangements of daily life 
go on with a perfect system which is unthought of among 
ourselves. It is curious to look at ourselves from this 
side the water. What a headlong, shifting, mercurial, 
impulsive, imitative, unfinished people we seem to be, 
compared with the steady, reasonable, stolid, self-compla- 
cent English, who, having been a thousand years busily 
engaged in discovering the best way of doing ever3rthing, 
are quite sure they have found it, and that every body 
who does anything in any other way must certainly bo 
wrong! The excellence which has been the result ot 
their patient efforts, leads to their obvious self-sufficiency 
and prejudice ; our consciousness of deficiency, and will- 
ingness to learn, drive us into servile imitation, and a 
disposition to think whatever is new must be an improve- 
ment upon the old. Yet the English are evidently, in 
spite of themselves, imbibing something of the American 
spirit, which we take to be the spirit of this age ; let 
us hope that we shall settle into whatever is good and 
stable of the olden regime. A short residence in Lon- 
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don oannot but inspire one with great respect for tht 
English character. 

There is something very pleasing in the tone of Eng- 
lish hospitality. It is manly and dignified, yet sufficiently 
solicitous to satisfy the feelings of the stranger; it is 
elegant, without apparent efibrt; abundant, yet not super- 
fluous ; considerate, intelligent, sympathetic. Hospitality 
is considered in England a duty of life, not an onerous 
burthen imposed by circumstances, and to be gotten rid 
of as cheaply as possible ; or as an opportunity for osten- 
tation, which is to be made the most of. It forms part 
of the plap of life, instead of being, as is too often the 
case with us, a rare thing, for which no regular provi- 
sion is made. Dinners for show there may be, and 
doubtless are; we know there are royal dinners, and 
cabinet dinners, and Lord Mayors' feasts. But dinners 
where, although everything is handsome and good, society 
is the first object, are much more common. Conversa- 
tion is a recognized pleasure; one object in coming 
together socially, is the exchange of information, and the 
collision of thought. And still more agreeable than these 
dinners, where all the guests are invited for a reason, 
are those ten o'clock breakfasts, from which all the gitu 
of dinner is excluded, and at which one may sit in a straw 
bonnet, and speak to a neighbor without introduction. 
This form of entertainment is almost unknown among 
us ; but it deserves to be introduced and adopted. It 
affords ample scope for elegance, while it excuses all that 
makes a dinner party terrible to the mistress of a family, 
in America, where domestic service is so imperfect. Tea, 
coffee, chocolate, rolls and butter, a few slices of cold 
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meat, honey, marmalade, plovers' eggs, and, perhaps, a 
basket of oranges, or fruit in season — ^these, as far as I 
can recollect, make up the mmidane part of one of these 
qniet London breakfasts. To give an idea of the better 
part, I should enumerate the ccnnpany ; but that would 
be contrary to my vow. Such visits leave a mark in the 
mind ; they belong to a state of high civilization, and 
form one of the most unmistakeable signs of it. The 
lunoh is another means of unceremonious hospitality in 
England, and an excellent short cut to a good under- 
standing between parties who have never met before, and 
who have not time for the slow ripening of acquaintance 
into friendship. There is the social position round a table 
not too large for general conversation, nor too small for 
more particular interchange of thought ; there is the 
pleasant variety of refreshment, which, while it gratifies 
various tastes, suggests no unpleasant thought of care 
and labor beforehand. There is the very agreeable possi- 
bility of dispensing almost entirely with the attendance 
of servants, rendered so necessary by the complications of 
dinner. Everybody agrees in thinking that a quiet sup- 
per is the most social, and unbending, and heart-warming, 
of all meals ; but next to that, commend me to the Eng- 
lish breakfast and lunch, of which we have seen sudli 
charming specimens. 

A few weeks' residence in London in the spring — ^when 
everything in England is in its glory, and London in 
particular shines forth in all those respects which con- 
stitute its claims to the first place among the cities of 
the earth— opens a new world to the stranger, who is 
every day more and more convinced, that for all that 
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belongs to the comfort of the body, the impTOTement of 
tho mind, the gratification and cultivation of taste, and 
the acquisition of information ; in whatever gives chann 
to social intercourse, and shows human nature in its best 
light ; in regard to everything which centuries of success 
in arts and arms has been able to accomplish or to 
acquire— he need go no further. In all these aspeotSi 
London is the queen of the whole earth ; and, perhaps, 
the space of time usually devoted by the traveller in 
scampering over Europe would be quite as profitably 
employed, if he could content himself with acquiring a 
knowledge of the great capital, and obtaining access to 
its resources. Hay was our month in London ; and a 
brighter sky we never wish to see than rose upon us 
every day, without exception. The parks wece alLvalvet 
verdure ; and there was just enough of haae in the 
atmosphere to give that magic softness to the rich foliage 
which makes old trees seem part of the i»imal Eden, too 
fair for mortal use. I can never forget the view in 
Kensington Grardens, as we stood on one side of the 
water, and looked far through the ancient groves iqKn 
snatches of rich sky beyond. The walks were alive 
with children and their attendants ; boys were laqaoii- 
ing their gay boats upon the water, and watching their 
progress as the wind wafted the tiny sails here and there. 
Other boats were there, larger, for they held men ; but 
still, more like the most delicate of the sea-shells than 
like boats of mortal mould. Below, Hyde Park was 
full of elegant equipages and equestrians, as well as 
throngs of people on foot ; and that £euiious statue of the 
Duke, which afibrded ''Punch" material for so many 
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good jokes, stood out fair against the sky, overtopping 
the arched gateway towards Piccadilly, making, at least 
to those who associate it with the great events of 1816, 
no undignified feature in the landscape. Then on every 
side are palaces, and more parks, and more trees, and 
more water, and more people. A lovelier or more excit- 
ing oircle of vision I do not expect to enjoy in this life, 
iihough Fate should lead me to the top of the Himma- 
lehs, or to that " peak of Darien" from which Cortes 
and his men '< stared at the Pacific I" A sense of the 
majesty of human life and human ability— of the good- 
ness of G-od, and the accountability of man — filled my 
thoughts, and inspired my imagination as I gazed. Not 
but some painful considerations found place too — not but 
I was ever conscious of the truth, Hiat much of this 
splendor is the result of an unjust and oppressive in- 
equality of ccmdition, in this land, so favored of Heaven. 
I felt all this ; but the scene as it was made an indelible 
impression, and I shall ever think of it as a model of 
what may be done, and, in our own country at least, 
without any of the attendant evib which seem but too 
pertinaciously to dog the steps of whatever is best and 
most glorious in England, and especially in London. 



WINDSOR. 

May 17. — To-day we went to Windsor, most unpoet- 
ically, by railway as far as Slough, and thence in an 
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Bnglish omniboA— always a Tery disagreeable thing— to 
the Castle. We did not stop at Eton, but merely saw 
its ''antique towers" in passing; nor dared we qmre 
time for Stoke Fogis, though we woold gladly haye 
looked upon the tomb of G-ray. One of the tiiinga tfaa 
traveller must learn is to renoonoe ; it is strange that wo 
are so sorprised to find that we oannot see and do every* 
thing! 

Windsor looks newer, smaller, and more oomtJioated 
than I expected. It \b diffionlt to oonneot anjrlhing so 
smooth with William the Ccmqaeror. The old walls are 
in such perfect repair that they are no better than now 
ones. For the same reason, perhaps, the Cluqpel, oalled 
a splendid specimen of the perpendionlar style, soaioely 
filled out our preconceived picture. It has a oonipaot 
and delicate beauty, minute in finish, and most sweat 
and harmonious in coloring. The stalls and banners in* 
terested me much. I would fain have staid long aMmgh 
to study them all ; but when my imagination filled each 
seat with the figure of a modem knight in his robes, and 
when I recollected that many of these would be the very 
commonplace gentlemen I had seen in the House of 
Lords, I found officious fiemcy had spoiled tfao aoeno. 
The splendors of velvet and jewels suited well enough 
the times of divine right and feudal subjection ; they 
were good enough for what they symbolized ; but now, 
when the only supremacy heartily recognized is that of 
mind, dignity resides in an absolute simplicity. All 
splendor that is meant to be impressive—^ that has any 
purpose beyond that of delighting the eye, is a confes- 
sion of weakness. The ceremony of investitnre» cmoe ao 
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significant, is now only a pretty tableau vivant^ the 
actors in which condescend to perform for the gratifi- 
cation of certain privileged spectators, while the sove- 
reign herself submits to the part of prima donna. How 
sincerely different was the estimate of all these things 
when Edward IV. built these beautiful arches ! 

A more magnificent site for castle or palace can hardly 
be desired than this of Windsor. It is very lofty, and 
oonmiands a great extent of country — such country as 
perhaps only England can show. We were told that 
from the top of the round tower twelve counties may be 
seen. The forest adjoining has even now, after its vari- 
ous diminutions, a circumference of more than fifty 
miles, though to apply the idea of an American forest to 
this highly-cultivated expanse, would show a mighty 
contrast between a forest in law and a forest in fact. 
What constitutes a forest in England, is indeed << vert 
and venison," or trees and game ; but still more, the 
appropriation of all the game and wood within its limits 
to the use of the Crown, or some great proprietor to 
whom it has been granted. And these limits are not 
walls or fences, but rivers, highways, and hills, including 
dwellings and towns, and looking very much like the 
rest of the country. So we must not be too literal in 
our notion of an English forest. 

Some portraits by Vandyke enriqh the State apart- 
ments of the Castle, but the general impression is poor. 
The furniture is scarcely equal to that of our first-class 
hotels. It seems strange that in the course of centuries 
so few objects of interest should have been collected here ; 
but that is probably owing to the bad taste of successive 
5* 
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sovereignsy who have been ambitious to bedizen the royal 
home with the fine things of the day, forgetting its char- 
acter as a national monument. There is a shield by 
Benvenuto Cellini, said to have been presented by Franois 
I. to Henry VIIL on the field of the Cloth of Gold. A 
splendid Malachite vase, presented to the Queen by Nich- 
olas of Russia, is the handsomest thing in the State 
apartments ; the meanest (firom its subject) is the colossal 
statue of George IV. by Chantrey. Never did essential 
vulgarity more decidedly impress itself upon a man's 
whole aspect than in the case of this royal upholsterer. 

Eton looked cool and quiet under its old trees, but what 
strikes one most in all this neighborhood, is the fact that 
it is completely permeated with the memory of a poet. 
Gray, a man who seemed to those about him but a sim- 
pie, insignificant private "gentleman, is the presiding and 
consecrating genius of the spot. There is something 
delightful about this. 

A FLOWER SHOW. 

A PRETTY sight was the Botanic Garden in Regent's 
Park, with several thousand well-dressed people straying 
through its ample walks, or thronging the pavilions where 
were displayed the most splendid collections of flowers of 
the season. The heaths and calceolarias were the glory ; 
I never dreamed of such exquisite varieties. But the 
company was truly a sight ! Such an array of ball* 
dresses I never saw by day-light before, for when Stewart 
exhibits such finery at noon, he does it by gas-light. But 
the London ladies have a different notion of the fitness of 
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things. There were not only the richest and gayest silks, 
satins, and velvets, but transparent dresses over pink and 
bhie silks, and all the paraphernalia of evening costume, 
shaded only by rainbow mantillas and parasols. All this, 
in a mixed company and in the open air, was most strange 
to our American eyes. The way was thronged with ele- 
gant private carriages, and the multitude of servants in 
livery showed the rank of a large portion of the company, 
so4hat we could hardly be deceived as to the real position 
of those about us. Display like this, in similar circum- 
st€mces,'would be considered mauvais ton any where in 
the United States, and we hardly knew how to reconcile 
it with what we had heard and seen of the haughty 
exdnsiveness of the English. 



TOWARDS PRANCE. 

We left London for Folkestone at half-past fimr p. m. 
by express train ; and we made the distance, eighty-two 
miles, in about two hours. This was nice travelling, and 
we had a sort of coup6, glass nearly all round, quite to 
ourselves ; so we sat in state, with abundant opportunity 
to see and enjoy the i»rospect. The country was like all 
rural England that we have yet seen — a succession of 
undulating fields of the softest verdure, crossed by hedges, 
and diversified with scattered trees and patches of wood ; 
winding brooks fringed with alders and dwarf willows; 
windmills on the rising ground ; pretty bridges ; primi- 
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tive-locddng yiUages, each wilb its dd olmidi ; liera and 
there a gentleman's seat in the Elizabelhan taste, or fha 
more ambitious Italian-villa style ; saoh are the objeets 
that diversify the soene. Orand fioatnies we have seen 
none yet. Somebody says that the &LOb of Natnie is the 
only faoe that oan be beantifnl without a nose ; and the 
face of En^and is an exemplioation of the tmdi ; &r^ 
beautiful as it is, we look in vain ihr a ridge of any kind. 
There are gently-swelling hills ; but they are more lika 
cheeks than noses. Lakes are as soaroe as hills, in the 
country through which we have yet travelled ; indeed, 
water is wonderfully infrequent, considering the abundant 
supply from the clouds ; and vre have as yet sem no mill 
but a windmill. Between London and Fcdkestone tibere 
are few villages, and the landscape has no very distino- 
tive or striking features until we a{^roaoh the coast, 
when the land rises in larger swells, and these show 
chalky rifts where there have been slides. As you oome 
thus upon the white diffs of Albion, the soil beoomes 
whiter and whiter, until, as you reach the port, jaa seem 
to be riding over stucco. 



FOLKESTONE. 

It was odd, two hours from L<nidon, to find one's self 
in a foreign-looking hotel, in such a laoiAj plaee, 
the sea rolling and flashing before it, and the most i 
spicuons object a sort of custom-house dbeermlofy. 
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pagoda-like in its height and shape. Folkestone has an 
unworldly, forgotten air ; at least sach is its aspect at 
dosk of a breezy day, after the closeness of London 
streets, with their trampled sunshine and their emmet 
crowds. The Pavilion, at which we alighted before 
seven o'clock, might be mistaken for a converted bar- 
rack ; and the inner afi;>ect of things is not much more 
comfortable. Yet we had delicions caft au laitj and 
traly English bread-and-butter ;, and the silken-robed 
saubrette who attended us condescendingly, with her 
hair dressed with artificial flowers, was civil, though 
lacking the respectable manner of an English servant. 
A French air pervaded everything : the floors were un- 
carpeted, while large mirrors decorated the walls ; and 
we heard scarcely any English spoken. A few mous- 
tached men were smoking the London papers in a great 
coffise-rocMn under an impracticable gas-light, which gave 
forth such a black radiance as only bad gas can. We. 
todk our rejGreshment at a little table by a window look- 
ing on the sea, and next us sat a gentleman and lady at 
a similar table, doing the same thii^ ; and we, and they, 
and every body, were unanimously talking about the 
steamer Clementine, which lay high and dry by the side 
of the wharf, waiting for the in-C(»ning of those restless 
blue waves. 

The town of Folkestone is built partly on the cliff, and 
partly on the shore below — a picturesque and romantic- 
looking place. If it were not used merely as a point of 
transit, it would be praised, doubtless, for it is really 
pretty ; but people are so full of London and Paris when 
they stop at Folkestone, that they scarcely deign to look 
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about them. As the tide did not serve till half-past ten, 
we had ample leisure, after our cafi, for a walk through 
the town. That part of it whioh lies on the olifTs 
looks somewhat as if it were hewn out of the solid rock, 
like Petra. All is stone ; and the streets are continually 
interrupted by flights of rocky steps, so rough that one 
has to tread carefully. These stairs wind in and out, 
among quaint old houses, and come where you least 
expect them, and bring you out in the oddest comers, so 
that they form a very marked feature of this old town. 
But perhaps the most interesting point is the ancient 
church, the outline of whioh is humpy and peculiar, 
seeming as if it did not care how it looked, sticking out 
a shoulder here and an elbow there, and lying heaped up 
together in a way quite different firom the pert smartnesB 
of the new-old churches. The church-yard lies all about 
it, and there \& a tall dial in the midst of it— -gentle 
mentor — and a public way winding among the graves, 
and issuing in a gate at each end. There was an inde- 
scribable charm in threading this path by the light of the 
golden west after set of sun, with the murmur of the 
distant surge in the ear, and the old graves about yoa. 
Even the graves were different from any we had ever 
seen — ^made up more formally, and covered with a sort 
of stone arch. The moon rose full, and showed the 
ocean one sheet of heaving silver, giving leave to tibe 
imagination to turn the old town into a feudal strong* 
hold, with keeps and battlements ; while the newer 
buildings, clustered round the foot of the cliff, stood Sat 
the subject village. There were not wanting, however, 
handsome modem dwellings on the summit of the diff, 
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facing the sea ; houses with bay-windows and handsome 
grounds, and a comfortable air. In the narrow streets 
of the town proper are many old shops, stuck here and 
there with old-fashioned independence of right lines, 
and offering their wares with very little appearance of 
solicitude to attract buyers. The people we saw about 
the lighted doors of these primitive places of business 
were evidently resuscitations ; their caps belonged to the 
days of Queen Bess, and their general appearance to a 
period not much later. They had probably heard of Lon- 
don, but as a distant mart. 

At half-past ten the steamer Princess Clementine got 
under weigh, and from the splendor of the night we 
anticipated a fine run to Boulogne ; but from the moment 
the vessel rounded the pier, she sprang and pitched like 
a mad thing, and in ten minutes almost every body on 
board was sick. Such leaps as that possessed Princess 
made, such frantic plunges ! At times a summerset seemed 
unavoidable, when suddenly she would bring up with a 
jerk that made all quiver, while she took breath for 
another effort. One might better cross the Atlantic, as 
to sea-sickness, than encounter such a kicking sea for 
two hours. As midnight approached, sleep came to the 
relief of most of the sufferers ; and when the steamer 
had fairly entered the dock at Boulogne, we began to 
hold up our heads again. We did not know whether to 
class among French or English customs the fact that 
there was no female servant to wait upon the ladies in 
this emergency. When help was needed, a young man 
was the only person who appeared. We felt glad to 
think that among the barbarisms complained of by Eng- 
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lish trayellers in America, there was none more shocking 
than this. 

We landed at Boulogne amid such cries and clatter as 
we had not yet encountered. The town looked deathly 
quiet by the light of a struggling moon ; but this general 
stillness served but to make the wild scene on the great, 
bare pier, the more striking. A score or two of hotel- 
runners clustered about us, behaving so like lunatics as 
to put us in fear of life and limb, though we laughed 
heartily at their absurdity. We were glad to rush into 
the custom-house to get clear of them ; and we looked 
on with some degree of satisfaction while our carpet-bags 
were turned out by the officials, and night-gowns, 
brushes, shoes, and cologne bottles, subjected to their 
untender handling. Then came the examination of 
passports, minute enough but quite civil ; and when 
the passport provisoire was ready, we took our way to 
our hotel, surrounded as before with slyrieking Boulog- 
nians. 

The interior of a French hotel of this class is not 
particularly prepossessing to people accust<Hned to car- 
pets ; but looking-glasses were abundant ; and the 
table, at which we saw several persons taking their sup- 
per at two in the morning, was furnished with a clean 
cloth and napkins. Everything seemed going on as 
regularly as at noon-day, although it was by this time 
almost dawn. Nobody looked sleepy or surprised. The 
hostess, a handsome woman of forty or so, was evwry- 
where ; smiling, speaking excellent English, and making 
each guest feel himself the favored individual. We sat 
down to wait for the train which was to leave at Uta 
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minutes before four, and the time seemed a little long, 
spite of the pleasant landlady, after a night of sea-sick- 
ness. We wished to stop at Amiens, to visit the Cathe- 
dral ; and for this purpose set out in the early train, 
leaving our luggage, which would not be cleared before, 
to follow us at eleven. The commissionaire of the hotel 
was to attend to this, as soon as our trunks should be 
out of the clutches of messieurs les douaniers; and 
it is but justice to the Hotel d' Albion, to which we 
had gone by mistake, to record for the benefit of future 
travellers, that this service, as well as whatever else we 
required, was performed with the strictest honesty, and 
the most obliging civility. We felt a little anxious 
until we received our trunks ; for a considerable sum of 
money had inadvertently been left; in one of them. 



AMIENS. 

At Amiens we breakfasted, d la fourchette — that is 
to say, on a half-starved cold fowl, that cost us three or 
four francs; and then went to the Cathedral, which 
is one of the most splendid in France. A funeral service 
was performing for the repose of a young girl, and a 
troop of her companions assisted, all covered from head 
to foot in white veils, and attended by some Sisters 
of Charity. The chanting was wild and moumfiil, and 
the general effect — ^the veiled mourners, the choir filled 
with friends clothed in black, the mysterious gesticu- 
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lations and downoast looks of the officiating piiestfr— 
very striking. It seemed like an incantation ; and the 
ancient architecture on all sides formed no unfit badc- 
ground for mystic rites. After we had explored the 
aisles and chapels of this grand structure, we ascended 
to the leads, and thence to a tower or belfry, whence we 
could discern a great extent of country, but not of a 
picturesque or romantic character. The interior wood- 
work of the roof is considered a miracle of carpentry, 
two pilasters or piers at the sides being the sole support 
of an immense expanse of arches, so that nothing inter- 
feres with the grand simplicity of the view from below. 
From the bottom of the dome on the outside, where one 
walks through galleries of statues, the roof seems like a 
village with ridges and gables, while the architectural 
effect of the pinnacles, turrets, flying buttresses, and 
elaborate balustrades, is wonderful. The amount of 
sculpture on the exterior of this Cathedral exceeds any- 
thing we had anticipated. 

The inn where we stopped was clean and well-fur- 
nished ; but most of the townspeople that we saw looked 
wretchedly poor, and we were besieged by beggars. Not 
a bonnet was to be seen ; but in place of that appendagOi 
so necessary with us, there were the most grotesque 
caps, put on hind part before, if one may judge by the 
border, which reposed upon the shoulders, while the £BUse 
was entirely unshaded. Sabots and very succinct petti- 
coats marked the damsels of Amiens ; and caps, pipes, 
and blue blouses the men. The donkeys looked raggeder 
even than donkeys generally do, and their loads seemed 
for the most part rags and rubbisL There was a good, 
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honest look about tiie people, however ; and they seemed 
to bear their hard lot with tolerable patience. In the 
churoh we could not but be struck with the deep devo- 
tion and humble faith which they evinced. There was 
an appearance of complete abstractedness from all out- 
ward things, not often observable in more enlightened 
congregations. 



PARIS. 

Mat 22. — Three Days in Paris. — ^We arrived on the 
19th, and were made very comfortable at the Hotel Meu- 
rice, the customs of which are somewhat accommodated 
to the habits of American and English travellers. But 
what a different thing is a French hotel from an English 
or American one ! To begin with the broad porte cochire 
through which you drive into a paved court on which 
look numerous windows and doors of the house and 
offices. A pair or two of stairways present themselves, 
and at the foot of one of them you alight, meeting 
the concierge and his wife and also the maitre d'hotel or 
head waiter, who ushers you up stairs. At Heurice's, we 
encountered, besides these, the lady of the house, Mad- 
ame C, a portly dame in silk and ringlets, and her 
husband, a person of gentlemanly and obliging manners : 
after looking at several suites of apartments, we chose 
one in the entresol^ not liking the continental fashion of 
living near the sky. Here we had bare floors, but much 
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upholstery in gold-oolored damask ; a French dock in 
every room, not one of which went ; and narrow French 
beds, hnng with very showy curtains — but all very ccmi- 
fortable and quite clean. 

The tired traveller's first cry is for tea, the next fiw hot 
water. "De Peau chaude !" — "Oh! un bampierl ooi, 
madame, certainement." "Apportez de Peau chaude !'' 
"0! certainement, madame; un bampier.^^ We were 
weary and meek, and so waited quietly for the mystery 
to solve itself. By and by appeared some great tubs of 
hot water, and we found our good fille-de-chambre had all 
the time meant bains-de-pieds, or foot-baths, but in her 
curious patois had given the word or sound which was as 
Chaldee to our unaccustomed ears. 

The next morning was rainy, and we went about in a 
carriage, "dropping in" at sundry churches, which I shall 
not inflict upon the reader, particularly as they did not 
much interest ourselves. We felt a much keener desire 
to see Paris — ^the Paris of our dreams ; and so drove up and 
down and around and through the barriers, and across 
the bridges, and past the spots made memorable by the 
various civic fights, and along the gay boulevards stript 
of their trees in the time of the barricades, but now 
flaunting in silks and millinery and bijouterie and restau- 
rants. It is strange how inferior Paris seems to London 
in grandeur and even elegance. We have threaded it 
faithfully, and tried hard to get into the spirit of tliingB, 
but I am not sure that we have succeeded fully. 

[One of our days in Paris deserves perpetual memory, 
for somewhere between its morning caf6 and roll, and its 
five o'clock dinner of a dozen courses, we hired a oonrier. 
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This is a oeremony which unwary travellers are almost 
always inveigled into, either in London or Paris ; and 
though we escaped in London, a few days after we were 
domiciliated in the French capital our hour came, and we 
accomplished what was no doubt written in our foreheads. 

Nothing is more odd than the different notions which 
men cherish as to what is comfortable, desirable, or con- 
ducive to dignity. The Hottentot likes to be oiled ; the 
Indian puts a ring in his nose ; the Chinese feels his gran- 
deur much improved by a yellow button ; the Englishman 
or American travelUngin Europe covets a courier. This 
last taste may justly be considered characteristic, for it 
is almost universal. The demand crealies supply, of 
course ; and there is a class of persons who present 
themselves to the fresh traveller in the light almost of a 
necessity, and overwhelm him with testimony to their 
worth and indispensableness. I hope it will never sug- 
gest itself to any enterprising Frenchman that a five- 
wheeled coach would be a taking thing to milor Anglais 
or Americain. If it should, we shall soon see a complica- 
tion of the running machinery of travelling carriages. 

For my part, I could almost apply to the genus 
courier Charles Lamb's ingenious accumulation of meta- 
phors suggested by the contemplation of a poor relation. 
For instance : "A courier is the most irrelevant thing 
in nature — a piece of impertinent correspondency — an 
odious approximation — a preposterous shadow, lengthen- 
ing in the noon-tide of our prosperity — an unwelcome 
remembrancer — a drain on your purse — a drawback upon 
success — a rent in your garment — a death's head at your 
banquet — ^Agathooles' pot — a Mordecai at your gate — a 
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lion in your path — a frog in your chamber — a fly in your 
ointment — a mote in your eye— the one thing not need- 
fnl — the hail in harvest — the onnoe of sonr in a pound of 
sweet." I oonid go on and justify every special applica- 
tion of these comparisons, if it were worth while ; but to 
those who feel them at all they will justify themselves, 
while others will go on and hire couriers, and travd 
through Europe never suspecting what makes them un- 
comfortable. I do not think our luck was worse than 
usual. We found a veteran in the business, with recom- 
mendations as long as a bill in chancery, awaiting us at 
Meurice's. His bodily presence was not enticing; he 
might have \)een called bullet-headed, if a very small 
pug-nose had not broken the globular outline ; and his 
figure was in close conformity to this crowning round- 
ness. He had his good qualities, and vrould probaUy 
rank as high in point of honesty as most of his tribei 
A man who receives a percentage from everybody that 
his employer deals with, from the hotel-keeper down to 
the coral merchant or the cicerone, is not likely to be the 
most scrupulous or disinterested of advisers; but we 
never suspected or had reason to suspect our Palinnrus 
of any extra-professional taste for peculation. My dislike 
is to the class, rather than to any particular specimen of 
it. My objections relate principally to the disgustingneae 
of such a presence at a time when one would po oooa i 
one's soul ; the perpetual vicinity of a vulgar mind wbsu 
the very zest of the moment lies in forgetting all vnlgar 
things; the ceaseless iteration of threadbare common- 
places, while the best powers of memory are tasked to 
call up its most precious hoardings. At first the introsive 
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'gabble was the great annoyance; but the time came 
when the mere sight of that intensely meaningless face 
seemed always to find a bare nerve; and in the very 
Vatican I was more sensible of his presence than of that 
of the Apollo, on which he stood commenting in a way 
that made one feel wicked. I appeal to any reasonable 
soul for sympathy under such an annoyance as this. 
"Ver fine ting dat! Tres bien! ah! ver fine ting! 
Two tousand year old ! Dieu ! qu'il feit chaud !" and 
so on and on and on — continual dropping. 

We feel it essential to be rid of the presence of ser- 
vants when we would enjoy conversation at home, yet 
we provide for their constant presence when we go abroad 
for the highest kind of intellectual pleasure. A courier 
is at once more and less than a servant ; his position is 
held to excuse both servility and insolence, and while he 
receives the wages of a lackey he takes the airs of a com- 
panion. He becomes, in fact, the master, at length ; for 
as it is his interest to rule, all his cunning is exerted in 
that direction. The traveller may make now and then a 
&int attempt at independence, but long practice has made 
the courier an adept in getting him into the rat again, 
and he goes along, blindfolded, though seeing enough to 
prevent his feeling satisfied. 

There is an essenticd dishonesty in the very plan and 
rules of this class. They ask certain wages,— -ten or 
twelve napoleons per month-— agreeing to "find" them- 
selves, yet th^y pay nothing at the hotels. Why? 
because their lodging is added to the bills of their employ- 
ers. This is an understood thing ; it is, as it were, a 
well-known secret ; yet every fresh set of travellers sub- 
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mils to it, Cmt want of knowing better. Some oonikn 
even insist upon high charges at the great inns, beoaiue 
they are themselyes to reoeive a percentage on the bill, 
as a gratuity for having brought their employers to that 
house. Innkeepers themselves hate the whole syBtenit 
since the hi^ charges they are obliged to make in ofder 
to satisfy the private exactions of couriers, often give 
dissatisfeustion, and make the fleeced traveller apeak ill of 
their houses ; but the syst^n is so well established that 
it is difficult to efiect any change. My object indwelling 
upon the subject here, is to put American travellers upoa 
their guard. 

The principal reason generally giv^i fot employing a 
courier is a want of knowledge of the language of liie 
countries through which we tmveL Now the best way 
of remedying this is of course to learn the language most 
needed — ^French — before we set out. The money a ooa« 
rier will cost us will hi more than cover tlie expense, and 
the saving of vexation and disagreeables of all kinds will 
£Bur more than repay the time spent. But when this can- 
not be done, the real truth ib that Bng^ish alone vnll 
carry us through France, Italy, Switzerland, Germanyi 
Holland, and Belgium, without difficulty. A little patieiioe 
coolness, and resolution will serve in every case to maka 
our wishes known, even in places where there is no person 
who speaks English; but there are very few suck plaees. 
We scarcely found any. Almost every toleraUe hnlel 
has some person whose business it is to speak KngliAi 
and where there isnosuch official, there is generally aome 
chance aid in the same way ; where naitlier ii fioond, 
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the traveller is served without the necessity of giving 
orders. 

Another reason for employing a courier is the trouble 
of attending to passports, but this is entirely obviated by 
placing your passports in the hand of the innkeeper or 
his commissionaire as soon as you arrive, with a request 
to have it properly attended to before a certain time. 
For a small commission, this will be accomplished without 
the least trouble to the traveller, although the courier 
always makes a prodigious fuss about it, in order to 
enhance his own services. 

The traveller generally supposes that when he has pro- 
vided himself with a courier he need give himself no 
further trouble as to a guide in sight-seeing ; but he finds 
at every place at which he may choose to stop, that the 
services of a valet de place are none the less necessary ; 
and he has, besides, the satisfaction of paying more than 
if he had no courier, since this worthy must have his 
share. The courier never expects to act as valet deplacCj 
though he accompanies his party everywhere, in order 
that when they make any purchase, however small, he 
may secure his commission. I happened to buy a book 
at a stall, in Paris, and looking back saw our courier 
getting his share of the two francs ! 

If these exactions were open and avowed, there would 
be nothing to complain of; but they are secretly made and 
studiously concealed, so that the very plan is, as I began 
by saying, essentially dishonest. 

Attention to the baggage is, after all, the only service 
which a courier performs that seems indispensable ; but 
this too is a mere illusion. A servant at the hotel, or an 
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official at the railway or steamer, will do the same thing 
for a trifling fee. 

I have heard of some couriers who made themselves 
very useful in various ways, and really added to the 
enjoyment of the party by their activity and fiaithfulness ; 
but these instances are certainly rare ; and I have no hes- 
itation in advising American travellers to plan the 
European tour independently of a courier, or servant of 
any kind, except in cases of ill health. Little trials will 
occur, of course ; but it is futile to think of avoiding these 
by hiring an ignorant person, whose business it is to make 
as much out of difficulties as possible. The additional 
expense is far greater than it seems; for besides the 
wages of the courier, the cost of his travelling, and the 
percentages I have mentioned, there is a general increase 
of charges, every where, from the notion of abundant 
means which a courier is supposed to indicate. This is 
the testimony of many intelligent people with whom I 
conversed on the subject during our tour. Indeed there 
was but one idea among experienced travellers as to the 
employment of this essential humbug.] 

Paris is, of course, a very different affair for the sight- 
seer, since the Tuilleries is converted into a military hoe- 
pital, and soldiers' shirts hang drying out of Louis 
Philippe's bedroom window. Every body looks seriooSi 
or fierce, or sad. Add to this that many people have 
gone into the country for the summer, and it is easy to 
account for an impression of dreariness. Our letters of 
introduction find no responses, save now and then a civil 
note, or an invitation to some campagney whither we 
cannot go, because we must see what we can of Paris, 
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mnd press forward to Italy, which we desire to readi 
before the heats of summer shall render travel there on- 
pleasant and unwholesome. We cannot even obtain 
admission to the Chamber of Deputies, for the entrance 
is now so jealously guarded for fear of the mob, that 
personal acquaintance with a member is not always suf- 
ficient to secure the favor. But a certain number of ad« 
missions is allowed, and these are always bespoken so 
long bef(n*ehand! The famous pictures at the Louvre 
are covered under the modem ones of this year's exhi« 
bition, which one can have no desire to see after having 
visited the collection at the Luxembourg, of the master- 
pieces of living French artists — a collection, which, 
whatever be its merits in some respects, certainly affords 
ground for the popular idea that the rmde is necessarily 
the indecent. If all art were like modem French art, I 
should be willing to see it swept from the earth for 
ever. 

We saw nobody shopping in Paris. We threaded the 
Rue de la Paix, buying shoes and gloves, and such liko 
matters, with the true New York prejudice which sup- 
poses Paris must afford better than we could procure at 
home, but not a purchaser besides ourselves did we meet. 
In the Boulevard des Italiens we saw some well-drest 
women, who seemed to be bent on shopping, and who 
flitted in and out occasionally ; but the shopmen were 
generally standing idle. Such a state of things must 
occasion great distress. No wonder the people regret the 
driving away of Louis Philippe and the Court, as many 
of them certainly do. This intermediate time of stag- 
nation and scarcity must be dreadful, even with golden 
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dreams of an abundant future. Starvation is a Mid 
reality. 

I had aooidently stained a cap with ink, and went to 
a chemist's in the Rue Castiglione, near Meurioe's, for a 
little oxalic acid. The salesman was evidently very un- 
willing to sell it to me. He asked me for what purpose 
I needed the acid ; offered me other things ; inquired my 
name and address, and at last gave me the smallest pos- 
sible quantity, on the assurance that I was an American, 
and lived at Meurice's. Whether I looked starved or 
suicidal I know not, but the man's care and scrutiny 
certainly bespoke some great solicitude connected virith 
the poison. I believe charcoal or the Seine is the more 
usual resource of the despairing Parisian ; but perhaps 
prussic or oxalic acid is the choice of some minds. This 
time of excitement and penury is said to be appallingly 
suggestive of self-destruction. 

We saw the monument of Pascal at the Church of the 
Sorbonne— a sight not even mentioned in the ^^ Paris 
Gruide," which dilates on the splendors of that of Gardi«- 
nal Richelieu in the same Church. In this Church were 
several old women with little trays of images, ex votos^ 
beads, and reliquaries, which they quietly offered for sale. 
I bought a little silver cross — a memento of one of the 
pleasantest half hours I passed in Paris. The quiet of 
this Church, its solemn light, the poor marchandes with 
their holy wares, the tomb of the saint — all seemed con- 
secrated. Paris has few such memories for me. When 
we left it, scarce glanced at, I tried to be glad that we 
were to give it more time on our return ; but in truth I 
cared little for the prospect. Paris was to me a oity of 
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^diBOontent and nnsonnd principles ; of bold and heartleiis 
show ; of gaudy pretences and hidden vice and misery ; 
of art poisoned by sensuality ; of military infatuation, 
and not even Catholic religion. It was a city without 
homes — ^without a Sabbath, yet aiming to be repub- 
lican. It was practically a city under martial law ; for 
nothing could be more obvious than that there was no 
government except that of the bayonet, even though 
this pretended to wreathe itself with flowers. The peo- 
ple taike^ot this man and that among the would-be 
rulers ; but they evidently felt themselves masters of the 
destiny of the gentlemen sitting with locked doors at 
the Chamber of Deputies. Lamartine commanded ju0t 
as much respect as a poet ought who allows himself to 
be made a political leader ; and his brother-theorists in 
philosophy a still smaller measure. Wisdom, Truih^ 
Justice, Religion, seemed obsolete words and ideas. 
Honor, Heroism, Griory — " Libert^, Egalit6, Prater^ 
nit6" — these were the substitutes. Could one be happy- 
surrounded with mirages, or enjoy pleasure on the emst 
of a volcano whose threatenings were already audible ? 

The Hotel Meurice is ordinarily much thrcmged, but 
the lustounding overturn at the Tuilleries has stricken 
such a panic into the travelling world, that its halls are 
nearly deserted, and the table d'hdte not half filled. 

Paris is said to be very dull at present, though there is 
ample amusement for the traveller. Scarcely imy private 
equipages are seen in the streets, and very few well-drest 
people. All the English fled at the first rumor of a 
change, and the French noblesse do not show themselves 
at present. Add to this that the unusual warmth of the 
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weather has driven many Parisians out of town, and 
it is easy to aooount for the change in the af^)earanoe of 
the streets. 

On Sunday the 21st, the grand File de Fraternitiy so 
often proposed and deferred, took plaoe, and there was no 
lack of people then. It is estimated that tiiere were a 
million of persons present, including spectators, and the 
whole day was devoted to this expression of public feel- 
ing. Nothing could have been more harmonious than 
the day's rejoicings. The procession was cftivened by 
various emblematical devices, some of them very splendid ; 
and still more by bands of young girls, drest in white 
and crowned with flowers or oak leaves, who marched in 
the procession, bearing small tricolored flags and other 
popular emblems. Multitudes of soldiers had bouquets 
in the muzzles of their guns, and wreaths about their 
bayonets ; and in spite of the glitter of war, nothing 
oould be more pacific than the general aspect of things. 
The Marseillaise and the Depart du Paris were sung 
spontaneously by whole crowds, both in the procession 
and out of it ; neither time nor tune being very strictly 
adhered to. 

The scene in the Place de la Concorde was magnificent. 
There is perhaps no more favorable esplanade for such a 
display. On one side the beautiful trees of the Tuilleries, 
opposite those of the Champs Elys^ ; to the north the 
facade of llie Church of the Madeleine, a fiac simile of 
the Parthenon ; on the south, the front of the Chamber 
of Deputies, a noble building. In the midst two foun- 
tains embellished with statuary, and the grand obelisk of 
Luxor ; while all around are groups and single statues 
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which add muoh to the effeot. An immense crowd, 
bristling with bayonets, fluttering with banners and 
flowers, and all alive with gay dresses and smiling fieices, 
filled this area ; and from the excellent stand we ob- 
tained on the raised platform in the centre of the square, 
we saw the whole to great advantage. 

The Champ de Mars, however, was the scene of special 
display. There were grand preparations there of every 
kind for the characteristic portion of the fete — ^the defil- 
ing of this immense crowd, both civil and military, 
before the officers of the Provisional Q-ovemment and 
the members of the Chamber of Deputies, who were 
ranged on a platform in front of the Polytechnic School 
for the purpose. The decorations of the Champ de Mars 
on this occasion were more truly French than anything 
we have yet seen. In the centre was a statue (in plaster) 
of the Republic — a female figure holding in one hand a 
naked sword with the handle pointing forward, in the 
other several garlands — ^the whole being one hundred 
feet high, including the pedestal, on the steps of which 
were tripods, flags, fasces, stands for musicians, lions in 
plaster, and sundry emblematical devices. Besides this, 
there were many other statues and stands, but of lesis 
pretension, and on every side preparations on the grandest 
scale for the illuminations and fireworks of the evening. 
Multitudes of well-dressed people thronged this great 
plain, and nothing can be imagined more animated or 
more beautiful than the scene. 

The Fite de FraterniU finished with a splendid illu- 
mination. I never saw anything of the kind half as 
beautiful. The Place de la Concorde was as usual the 
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grand centre of display. Here obelisks and pyramids of 
light showed the fountains and statues with the clear- 
ness of noon ; while the railing of the garden of the 
Tuilieries was transformed into a row of elegant vases, 
each bearing a huge bouquet, the leaves of whidi were 
living emeralds, and the flowers rubies, amethysts, tqpaz, 
or chrysolite. Such an effect in colored lamps was new 
to me, and as charming as unexpected. Besides this, 
the entire length of the Champs Elys^es, down which 
one looks to the Arc de Triomphe, was like the enchanted 
bowers in Eastern story. On each side a row of beautiful 
devices in the most brilliant colors carried the eye to the 
arch, whose outline was perfectly defined by innumerable 
lamps, while, along the centre of this immense space, a 
row of chandeliers, proportioned in size to the distance 
they were meant to illuminate, shed the richest lig^t on 
the dense crowd moving and fluttering below. Scarce a 
bonnet was to be seen. The women wore gay caps or 
flowers or veils— the men generally military caps; for 
how few civilians were scattered throu^ these immense 
multitudes ! 

It must be allowed that soldiers, puppets as they are, 
add much to the mere display of such occasioiis ; and 
the presence of the various military bands is very enliveii- 
ing ; but when we think of our French brethren as being 
in the midst of a noble struggle for liberty, and desiioiis 
of founding their Republic on immutable principles, these 
soldiers are the most discouraging sight that meets our 
eyes. We are told that it would be exceedingly unsafe 
for France to be unarmed in the midst of the naticns of 
Eunqpe, who would be very likely to take advantage 
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of her defenceless state ; but without quoting the paoifio 
wisdom of Mr. Cobden, who repudiates this barbarous 
and degrading notion, we reply, that no republic founded 
upon military force will stand. The idea of a republic 
is the result of the general progress of the world, which 
has outlived the monarchical age ; further progress will 
as surely leave behind the idea of brute force. We shall 
never see a permanent government, until we see one ab- 
solutely Christian. Christianity is immutable, uncom- 
promising ; and He who has said that by it alone the 
world shall be saved, will surely overturn, and overturn, 
and overturn, till mankind shall submit in truth, as they 
now do in profession, to the rule of Christ. 

Here lies our chief fear for the new French Republic. 
The accursed military spirit, which has been inbred in 
the people for generations, is still predominant ; the 
bayonet may be wreathed with flowers, but it glitters 
through them ; and the world applauds the folly under 
die name of prudence. The men whose counsels have 
prevailed, though wise and good, are not in advance of 
their age, as were the founders of our Republic. Their 
sentiments are fine in the way of poetry, generosity, 
bravery ; but fall far short of Christian principle, which 
recognizes no modifying power in expediency, declines all 
compromise with the spirit of the world, sees no safety 
but in a rigid adherence to the law and to the testimony. 
Our hopes prophesy the best for France ; our fears have 
been increased by a visit to Paris at this juncture. Every 
third man is a soldier ; you are waked in the morning by 
the beat of the drum and the trumpet of cavalry ; in 
every street is a corps de garde ; if you ask the name of 
6» 
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a fine building, ton to one yon are told it is a caserne 
(barrack) or a military hospital. The pnblio reliance is 
not on wisdom, on virtue, on justice, on the spirit of peace ; 
but on fighting ; a quickness to resent, and ability to 
revenge an injury. Herein is fatal weakness. 

The French are a nation of sentiments. Words are 
things to them. The number of inscriptions of ''Libert^, 
Bgalit6, Fratomit^,'' in the city, ahready, when the old 
king's traces are hardly cold, is truly wonderful. These 
magic words appear not only on every public building, 
churches included, but on every gateway and each side 
of every gatoway ; on the Arc Triomphale, on the oolunm 
of the Place Yendome, on the statue of Louis Quinze— - 
in short, wherever the government or the people have any 
power. One is ready to fancy that the painters of Paris 
must have been making money, while all other trades and 
professions have been suffering during the lato convulsions^ 
for inscriptions are the order of the day. They are set up, 
as if to give direction rather than expression to the feeU 
ings and sentiments of the pec^le. Some of them are 
commonplace enough, but they all appeal directly and 
warmly to the people, in high-sounding {^aseology. 

May 24. — ^We were amused the other evening with a 
patriotic effusion which we happened to hear en passant. 
A young man was singing in the midst of a great crowd, 
and accompanying himself on the guitar. The words we 
heard as we passed were 

" Non — Don — noQ ! 
Ed France !«• Anglaii 
Ne regneroDt jsmaii f* 
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and the audience responded with great animation. But 
ihe most striking thing of this kind is the singing of the 
Marseillaise, by Mademoiselle Raohel, and the enthusiasm 
of her audiences. She appears after the tragedy, in the 
simplest possible tragic drapery, majestic in simplicity ; 
the voice is nothing, as a voice, but her declamation of 
the hymn is sublime. Her eye, her tones, her gestures, 
are passionate in the extreme ; and at each refraui she 
becomes a Pythoness, and her audience is spell-bound 
until the last word, when they burst forth in acclamations 
that rend the skies. For the last stanza she grasps the 
tri-color ; she kneels before it ; she clasps it to her bosom ; 
she waves it with a frantic eagerness ; and she carries 
her hearers with her throughout. It is a perfectly unique 
exhibition, and one which only a Rachel could make sub- 
lime, instead of ridiculous. Rachel is bom for tragedy, 
and nothing else. We cannot possibly conceive of her 
ordering breakfast, or cheapening a bonnet. A strictly 
classical drapery is her only wear, and she scorns the aid 
.of silks and spangles, and even of point lace and dia- 
monds. Without being handsome, she fascinates the eye ; 
perhaps she is scarcely even graceful ; but her pose is 
perfect, and, when passion throws her into attitudes of 
sudi abandon as would certainly result in fiatal awkward- 
ness in less perfectly artistic hands, she is sure to recover 
herself, without any apparent effort, and without a 
moment's break in the action. Thin to a fault, she is 
yet more like a statue than like a living woman, so com- 
pletely is want of fullness of outline made up by taste 
in costume, and classic perfection of attitude. Rachel is 
not 80 much an actress as a great artist. Her voice is 
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low, almost hoarse ; but it is heard distinctly^ even in a 
whisper. Her power is intellectoal, and sympathetic; 
it seems hardly subject to rales ; yet we cannot doubt 
that it is the result of intense study. The Parisians 
appreciate her, and listen with breathless interest to 
speeches long enough to tire any audience less accustomed 
to French tragedy. It is observable, however, that Rachel, 
and other finished performers, have a way of hastening 
through those interminable speeches, quite different bom 
the declamatory style of our school-days, when we gave 
the "Madame!" and "Seigneur!" with such dignified 
emphasis. Rachel recites those passages in a tone almost 
of domestic familiarity. When she persuades, she uses 
not the theatrical, but the fiBimily tone of persuasicm; 
when she scolds, she does it as naturally as can be, 
whether the sufferer be husband or papa. She has no 
stage-trick ; takes no care of her braids, or of her train ; 
does not seem to know there is an audience in the house, 
even when they applaud her to the echo ; and is, in short, 
the perfect artist who conceals all art. I class an eve- 
ning with Rachel among the grand things of Europe ; 
^d her singing of the Marseillaise as almost the grandest 
thing she does. 

The Churches of Paris are among the sights, of oouise ; 
but as they are amply described by the guide-books, we 
have nought to do with them here. We may remark, 
however, that the restorations which are going on among 
them, especially in windows, are terribly destructive of 
interest, for the present, at least. Let them be done as 
they may, they invariably produce incongruities. An oU 
window is a cluster of rich gems, whose setting yon scarcer 
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ly notice ; but place a trim modem one beneath it, and, 
though you see that the components of the intruder are 
but Bristol stones in comparison, yet the stylish look of 
the bran new makes the old seem clumsy and ill-fancied. 
And so throughout. But when time has mellowed these 
restorations, the generations to come will perhaps hardly 
perceive that centuries more have passed over one portion 
than over the other : so we must not complain. Every 
effort is made to accommodate the new to the old, as far as 
possible ; and much as we love ruins, we would not hasten 
the downfall of these monuments of the piety of old 
times, by omitting anything that could tend to their pre- 
servation. On the whole, however, I confess myself 
disappointed with the churches in Paris. They lack the 
appearance of sacredness, partly for want of worshippers, 
fewer here than anywhere else under Catholic rule; but 
more from an excessive tawdriness in painting and gilding, 
which often produces the most shocking incongruity when 
seen side by side with ancient monuments. 

Dining at a restaurant is one of the novelties of the 
lady-traveller in Paris. Taking a sandwich or a plate of 
oysters at Thompson and Weller's is a considerable feat, 
and some of our ladies at home roll up their eyes at the 
boldness which can venture thus far. But to sit down in 
a public room, to a regular dinner of an hour's length or 
more, is quite anoHier affair, and it really requires some 
practice before one can refrain from ccusting sly glances 
around during the process, to see whether anybody is 
looking. But these restaurant dinners are very pleasant 
things when yon are once used to them. At the Tn 
Freres Provenpaux, for instance, which is one of the b 
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you are seated at a table coyered with damask fine 
enough for royalty, with napkins to match, all of an 
extreme purity and whiteness. You have silver forks and 
spoons to as many plates as you can contrive to use in 
succession ; your food is all served in silver dishes, quite 
hot, and the cuisine is of the greatest delicacy, as weU as 
variety. All about you are immense mirrors, statuary, 
flowers ; fruits in elegant baskets of china or or fnolUj 
and whatever luxury can devise to enhance the pleasure 
of dining; and, withal, though there may be twenty 
other parties dining at as many tables within sight, yet 
nobody looks at you, or seems to know that you are there. 
One waiter takes you under his especial care, and ibe 
different courses are served with the precision of dod^- 
work, everything being as neat and elegant as poesiUe. 
One feels at first as if it was a transgression ; but after 
a while this subsides into a feeling of agreeable abandamf 
unalloyed by any sense of naughtiness ; and a dinner at 
a restaurant becomes one of the natural events of a Paiia 
day. 

The shops of Paris are abundantly supplied with the 
most elegant articles ; but we saw none whidi oompaied 
in magnificence with some of our own. The taste, how^ 
ever, with which merchandise is displayed, adds greatly 
to the pleasure of examining pretty things. The Fiendi 
seem to have a magic in their touch where dress is eon- 
oemed. A bonnet that you may buy for five dollaiBy 
will have an air which you may seek in vain at tiiree times 
the sum at home ; and a very ordinary barege made op 
by a Parisian modiste, will set off the plainest fignie, at 
least so say those conversant with these things. Ky 
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own private oonolusion is, that New York affords every 
&oility for elegance in dress that oan be found in Paris. 
I saw nothing, in fashion or material, superior to what 
we see every day at home. A certain sort of finery may 
be cheaper in Paris, but substantial elegance is quite as 
costly as with us. 

No two cities in Christendom oan well be more different, 
in many respects, than Paris and London. As to the 
impression on first survey, as one passes through the streets, 
it is difficult to account for the appearance of theatriccd 
sbowiness and instability which Paris presents, contrasted 
with the solid magnificence of London. The buildings 
in the French capital are of a most substantial character ; 
yet they manage to look like paste-board, whether firom 
the light color of the stone of which they are built, or in 
consequence of certain ornamental flourishes, usually 
observable in fetpades of any pretension. The color has 
probably more to do vdth it than anything; but the 
impression does not wear off, even after visiting La Cite, 
and its vicinity, which are dingy enough to satisfy one. 
The poor quarters of Paris bear their poverty on the out- 
side ; you seem to perceive through the very walls the 
filthy and swarming wretchedness within. Either there 
are no such places in London, or our researches fell short 
of them. There is, at least, some outward appearance 
of comfort and respectability observable wherever we turn, 
and nobody in London was, or seemed, poor enough, to 
live with his jGBimily and his shop entirely out of doors, 
exposed to the comments of passengers. This living out 
of doors is usually ascribed to the agreeableness of the 
climate ; but it is confined to the lowest of the people, 
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thoee who may at least be dospeoted of ' lacking tiie 
means of in-door comfort. Doing one's oodcing, and 
working at one's trade, out of doors, is quite a different 
affair from sitting in the garden of the Tuilleries on a pleas- 
ant afternoon, enjoying the play of ohildren or a chat wilii 
a friend. When we saw goods displayed in the open 
streets, on rails and boxes, without the shelter of roof or 
awning, we oould not help feeling that itwasthereaonroe 
of painful, struggling poverty, not of dioioe« or of that 
joyousness of heart ^vdiich seeks sunshine, and asks the 
sympathy of the passer-by. 

No doubt the present aspect of Paris is very unfaiyor- 
able ; the revulsion in affairs caused by the expulskm of 
Louis Philippe, however it may result for the generatioiia 
to come, has undoubtedly much increased for the present 
the poverty and suffering of the workingolasses, by 
depriving them in a great degree of the patronage of Ijie 
rich, whose revenues are now too uncertain to allow of any 
but the most necessary outlay. Then the military spirit 
so prevalent must have no small share in the distress of 
the poor, since a man who is drilling and mounting guard, 
and buying uniform, and spending the day on parade, is 
not likely to have much time to work at bis trade, evea 
if he do not become permanently idle and wurthiess in 
consequence of the glitter and excitement of the pto£B»- 
sion of arms. But after all, there is evidence of poverty 
whose causes are deep-seated, and whose habits are 
squalid and hopeless, and this is in outward inquressioii 
contrasted with great splendor and showiness in the 
elegant parts of the city. 

Paris struck me as being at once less substantial ud 
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less elegant in appearanoe than London, and I reooid 
the impression because it is different from that of most 
American travellers. There is abundant provision for 
pleasure, and that of a cheap and harmless kind — ^fiEur 
more, apparently, than in London, where there are fifty 
places where brandy and beer are ofiered for sale, to one 
where you can procure an ice or a glass of lemonade. 
The people themselves have not the drudging, business- 
like air that one meets everywhere in London ; and the 
women, with their pretty graceful caps, stopping to chat 
with each other, as they pass to and fro, give the street a 
cheerful appearance compared with that of the greater city, 
where few women are in the streets, and those few shut 
up in particularly ugly bonnets, and never seeming to 
recognize any one, further than by a solenm bend of the 
head. Everything is gay, or makes an attempt to be gay, 
in Paris. Triste is an epithet of condemnation, uttered 
with a grimace ; and it embraces everything serious. 
Only the beggars by the wayside and the old women in 
the churches are habitually triste^ and this is for a pur- 
pose — ^the former to excite compassion, the latter to 
propitiate the saints, who are always represented as sad. 
The men and women who carry about large vessels of 
iced currant- water and other cooling drinks, always have 
their reservoir covered with scarlet velvet, and decorated 
with little gilt bells; and people who preside at stalls 
will mingle green leaves with their oranges and lemons, 
and scattered bouquets among their less-attractive wares. 
Half the men you meet have a flower either in the but- 
ton-hole or the hat-band, and this reminds us that even in 
London it is the fashion for gentlemen to wear a rose or 
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a bunch of yiolets in the batton-hole— « ohaiming onstoni^ 
not without its moral uses. 

But Paris, with all its attractions, and they are many, 
is almost paltry, after London. The differenoe in national 
character is visible everywhere — as you walk along ifao 
streets, as you go through the parte coekire into a oomt 
decorated with plaster statues, and lively here and there 
with green-house plants. Lcxidon reminds you eveiy- 
where of the aristocracy ; Paris seems, to us at least, in 
these days of searching and levelling, to have no aristo^ 
cracy, and no provision for (me. I do not desire an 
aristocracy, but I cannot but feel that in giving dignity 
and splendor to a city like London, a wealthy nobility^ 
whose outlay for their pleasure and pride is almost unlim* 
ited, is far more effective than any amount of government 
expenditure. Everything splendid in the outward ajfetat' 
ance of Paris is referred to the sovereign or the government. 
Napoleon built this or projected that; Louis Philippe 
erected this monument or adorned that puUio square. It 
is hard to find the residences of great prtqirietoro, inPaiisL 
There are no streets evidently devoted to their weahiiy 
and beautified with their taste and money. In the fiiah- 
ionable quarters, even, one is in doubt as to the quality 
of the houses, while in London there is no grand residenoe 
that does not speak for itself — ^not by any intentioiial 
showiness, but by a general unmistakable air of eleganoa. 

The absence of all equipage in Paris at the pra ae nt 
mcmient is perhaps another reason for the poor appearanoo 
of the streets, after London. If the absurdity and 
degrading character of liveries struck us in London, the 
lack of such carriages as denote (qpulent ciroumstanoes is 
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equally obtrasive in Paris. There is great appearance of 
a wealthy and absolute goyemment, very little of a pros- 
perous and enterprising people. At this present time, 
the men, in partioular, have an anxious look, and gather 
into knots, talking earnestly, or surrounding the bulle- 
tins and placards, of whioh there are plenty everywhere. 
'^ CrroYENs !" figures on every side ; an appeal whioh shows 
the spirit of the hour, and, spite of the comparatively 
peaceful appearance of things, makes one tremble with 
recollections of the horrid scenes associated with such 
addresses. Thus far, however, great boast is made of the 
self-restraint and decorum with which the late revolution 
was conducted — ^particularly of the courtesy shown to 
women and children. This is a good sign — the boasting, 
I mean ; for it shows some glimmering notion of the 
odiousness of violence—the first requisite towards a wise 
change of government. 

Paris abounds in shows, and one cannot walk the streets 
without coming upon conjurors, wonderful adepts in throw- 
ing the staff, dancing-girls, performers on every conceivable 
sort of musical instrument, polichinelles, tumblers, dio- 
ramists, and an endless list of artists of the same class, 
who draw crowds round them, and form their rings with 
as much deliberation as if they were in their own pecu- 
liar tents or carts, the police looking on quietly, and 
never interfering ; while in London one cannot be allowed 
to have Punch at one's door at nine in the morning, in a 
quiet by-street, for love or money. Amusement is evi- 
dently an important part of the business of life here, 
while in England and among us it is something incidental 
and half-disowned, for which no regular provision is made 
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except by the few who make pleasure their sole bnmiwwL 
People always seem to have leisure in Paris; it is to be 
presumed there are exceptions — ^fcnr the great works of all 
kinds done there are not aoecxnplished by shows, lamon- 
ade, and bouquets-— but one never sees anybody who i 
to be uncomfortably laborious or even busy. The 
seem to have the hardest part of life, but we are told 
they have also the largest share of power in all its affiursi 
and power is what we all love. They wear a confidant 
air, walk with a decided step, and look one full in the 
eyes, as if quite accustomed to taking their own part, but 
yet not often with an offensive boldness. Perhaps tliey 
have discovered that true modesty can afford to be sinoere ; 
perhaps it is only another manifestation of the general 
insouciance. We had no opportunity, in the few days of 
our first stay in Paris, of seeing women of high rank ; 
our observations refer to the lower classes of women — those 
whom one meets in the streets and gardens, and who 
appear just now to make up the entire population of Paris 
besides soldiers. One fimcies there is an undue ptopat^ 
tion of female life, from the feust that the men in unifium 
do not seem like regular inhabitants, though they an 
really so, being for the most part citizen-soldiers; and 
their wives are obliged to supply their places behind the 
counters. 

Of beauty we have seen little. Dark hair and ejea 
are predominant, and sound teeth quite usual ; but deli* 
cacy of feature one seeks almost in vain among the 
women of Paris. They look firesh and strong, and geop 
erally vralk pretty well, and a certain grace about: iiia 
dress shows to the best advantage ¥4iatever of good looka 
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tiiey may possess ; bnt for an expression of sensibility or 
tenderness we mnst seek elsewhere. We may expect 
from such comitenances not only ready wit and quick 
resentment, but active sympathy and generous effort— 
but we must not look for the deeper manifestations of 
feeling, or an enduring silence under injury. Meekness 
cannot be the virtue most natural to such eyes ; Raphael 
would have found no Madonnas among them, though 
many a tradesman's wife of Paris might have sat for a 
Judith — ^the female character apparently next in esteem 
in the churches of the continent. 

Flowers are abundant and cheap, but for a glass of ice 
one pays twenty-five cents, and as much more for a little 
sponge-cake to eat with it. Indeed, we find our Ameri- 
can habit of a free use of ice rather mal-apropos in Europe, 
where that necessary of life to us is counted among the 
expensive luxuries. A lady told us in London that it was 
only at the most splendid entertainments that are found 
ice-creams or fruit-ice, and that even there the morsel to 
which one was helped was significant of its costliness. 
We bought Wenham Lake ice daily in London, for not 
more than three or four times its price at home, so that 
the dearth of it must be partly owing to its not being yet 
naturalized in England. Some people there have even a 
prejudice against it, supposing it to be unhealthy. We 
venture to believe this notion will not outlive a more 
extensive use of it, and also that such use would in some 
degree diminish that of strong drink, so prevalent among 
all classes there. Where the water is tepid there seems 
some reason for adding something to remedy its insipidity ; 
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but with ice it is piquant enongh, and certainly qofloclifla 
thirst better than any mixture whatsoever. 

We saw scarcely any priests in Paris, except in Aa 
churches, where their appearance did not imprass na 
faYorably. If there be any truth in jAysiognoiny, they 
cannot be men of very exalted character. Many of Aa 
ftLoes we happened to see were dull if not gross, and the 
manner of performing the services was truly melancholy, 
so devoid of aU unction and earnestness did it ajqpear. It 
may have been owing to the temper of the time, bat cer- 
tainly there was nothing encouraging m the ajqpearance 
of religion in Paris. Both priests and pec^le seemed 
formal, dull, and distrait^ and the number of pevsons 
present at any one service was comparatively smalL We 
did not happen upon any grand religious ceremony, unless 
the F^te de Fraternity be accounted one, as it took place 
on Sunday ! 



SOUTHWARD. 

Hay 26. — The route from Paris to Marseillee has an 
evil reputation, not because robbers frequent it, bat from 
the various disagreeables of the way — its length — its 
sameness — ^its total lack of interest — and the natuia of 
the conveyances used on it. Everybody sympatfaiaee 
with everybody who is obliged to traverse it Tlie beet 
mode is to travel post — ^that is, for those who can aflEnd 
this expensive way ; but the more usual is to go by vet- 
turino, one person taking you in charge, and travelling a 
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oertain distance each day, passing the nights at various 
points specified beforehand. This last is, of course, very 
slow, since the same horses, two, three, or four, as the 
case may be, go the whole distance. Neither of theso 
modes suiting our plans, we engaged places in the Dili- 
gence, securing the best seats by applying two or three 
days beforehand. The Diligence is a most unpromising 
looking afiair, huge, cumbrous, and unwieldy, loaded on 
the top with a quantity of luggage, stowed with the 
precision of mosaic in order to make place for as much • 
as possible, and drawn by five horses, with rope traces, 
and harness that looks as if it might have been made in 
the time of King Clothaire. Inside you have three sep- 
arate and distinct apartments ; one in front with glass 
on three sides, called the coupi, which holds three persons; 
then the main body, called the interieure^ holding almost 
any number, as it seemed to us ; and, still behind, a 
place called the rotonde, which our courier, the doughty 

F who occupied a seat in it, assured us was a " vrdi 

purffatotre," for heat and dust and evil odors, being 
shared, as he declared, ^^ Yid peop dat nevair wash him- 
self, and dose nasty monks." The coupij which we had 
been fortunate enough to secure for ourselves, is a very 
comfortable place ; and when we found that we not only 
had the full advantage of the prospect, but travelled 
very rapidly, and over an excellent road, we were fully 
content with the course we had adopted, spite of all the 
warnings and sad prognostics of our friends. The bug- 
bear of the way is the passing of the night in the 
Diligence ; but, strange to say, although by no means 
very robust or experienced travellers, we passed not only 
one, but two nights in succession in it, between Paris and 
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Chalonn, without experiencing any ill effects; and the 
second night was quite as easy as the first, because, being 
more fatigued, we were able to sleep soundly. Tha 
seats are roomy and well cushioned, and there are straps 
for support ; so that one usually makes out to get a toler^ 
able sleep, waking up now and then when the coach 
clatters into some town, and the horses are changed, an 
operation which is usually the occasion of a good many 
words. 

Those wakings in the night affect one curiously. The 
towns and villages in which they generally take place 
have extremely narrow streets ; and in the confused state 
in which one generally is on being suddenly aroused, with 
the deceptive lustre of starlight, every little place seems 
a collection of palaces, or castles, grand and mysterious 
enough for the most romantic fancies. The villages in 
France are all little cities. There is no appearance of 
niral life about them. They are built of stone, and 
close on the street, and huddled together, as if for mutual 
protection in time of war. There are no piazzas, or 
even porches ; nothing that looks like country life at 
home. Now and then a door will have a vine trained 
above it ; but in general the only shade is derived from 
the height of the houses, and the narrowness of the 
streets. The inhabitants sit at their doors in the latter 
part of the day, generally sewing, knitting, or tending 
baby, looking as much at home in the street as anywhere, 
at which we did not wonder, after we had seen the inte- 
rior of the houses. 

We thought the road from Paris to Chalons had been 
undervalued, in all the accounts we had heard or read of 
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it. The oonntry is not particularly picturesque, but it im 
fur from being devoid of interest. The earlier portion is 
somewhat tame and level; highly cultivated, however, 
and bearing marks of comfort and thrift. Here and there 
we come upon an old town or village, that transports us 
at once back to the middle ages, with great walls, and 
houses that look each like a fortification, and gates grand 
and elaborate enough for the times when kings sat in 
them. The country was in its first and freshest green ; 
the foliage in all the shine of its unfolding ; and the peas- 
antry were busy, and looked contented. We wer^ 
delighted with our journey, and when we reached Cha* 
Ions, after having been thirty-four hours in the Diligence^ 
we congratulated ourselves upon having chosen that mode 
of conveyance. 

Chalons-sur-Saone did not seem to us a very charming 
place, for we were driven into a shocking stablish sort .of 
hole, at three o'clock in the morning, and there obliged 
to sit in the coach while the custom-house affairs were 
settled, and various preliminaries arranged, before we 
could go on board the steamer that lay just below at the 
wharf. At daylight we were released, and hastened on 
board, hoping for a comfortable nap, and a place in which 
to wash and dress for breakfast. But comfort is a word 
unknown in a French steamer. The acconmiodations on 
board were of the scantiest character. For washing we 
were shown a curious sort of urn, firom which dripped, 
after much solicitation, a stream of water about as large 
as a straw, into a horribly-dirty basin, already full of 
other people's washings. Our efforts at this unique foun* 
tain would have amused an impartial spectator, but were 

VOL. L 7 
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.Momewhat annoying to oarselyes, &tigaed and diaap- 
pointed as we were. 

BreakfiBust was served as at a restaurant, eaeh person 
calling for what he preferred ; but the bread was poor, 
and the butter uneatable, being curiously flavored witii 
both cheese and garlic. No berths on board, so we made 
lairs of hard cushions and our carpet bags, and stole 8 
little sleep, not much better than that which we had man- 
aged to snatch in the Diligence. The banks of the Saone 
have a quiet beauty ; and thriving towns, which occur 
frequently, show well on a back ground of mountains, 
the Charolais and Bourbonnais, as they told us. Macon, 
a great wine district, and the birthplace of Lamartine, is 
not far below Chalons. Murray's guide-book declares that 
the Jura Mountains ought to be in full view on the left, 
all day from Chalons to Lyons ; but they were certainly off 
duty on our particular day, for we could see nothing like 
them until the afternoon, when we named two clouds 
after them, which stand as their lieutenants in our im« 
agination, although we shall forever remain uncertain 
whether they had substance or not. 

Trevoux interested us, from having been the seat of 
the learned Jesuits, who sent forth from that green eyrie 
several important works early in the eighteenth century ; 
and it is also a beautiful place, hanging on the side of 
the mountain, with its old castle looking down upon it, 
stately even in decay. But the most striking feature of 
the Saone is the bridges, which, for elegance and costli- 
ness, can hardly be equalled, in any similar position, in 
the world. Yet even these substantial structures are 
sometimes carried away by the great floods of this region. 
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LYONS. 

The approach to Lyons is really magnificent, through 
steep and high banks, clothed with the richest cultivation, 
and ornamented with costly residences. We were sur- 
prised by the grandeur of the scenery, for we had but 
one idea of the entire region, which was that of a com- 
mercial tameness, so to speak, — a sacrifice of every 
beauty to business considerations, d rAmericaine. But 
Lyons having, like New York, a mighty river on either 
side, and being guarded, as it were, by the immense 
heights of Fourvieres, sits like a crowned queen, seeming 
to look down upon the swarming crowds that bring wealth 
and power to her feet. Superb quays and bridges, and 
great rows of store-houses of immense size, give a majestic 
tone to the river banks, and extensive warlike defences 
add to this not a little; so that you are ready at first 
sight to set down the great commercial emporium of 
France as one of the grandest cities you have seen. But 
once within it, the illusion ends. Narrow streets, whose 
vileness can hardly be described in exaggerated terms, 
drive out of mind the fine exterior of the city ; and you 
wonder, as you pick your way painfully, how the well- 
dressed people you meet find courage to set foot out of 
doors. The women, who were as usual walking about 
the streets, as much at ease without bonnets as if they had 
been in their own houses, were remarkably ugly — ^the 
unusual prevalence of flat or snub noses struck us par- 
ticularly. 

We visited the Cathedral, the stained windows of which 
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oonstitnte almost its only attraction. They pretend 
that Becket lodged in the palace adjoining, but there is no 
reason to believe this. A more interesting fact is, how^ 
ever, well avouched, viz. : that, in the dungeons beneath, 
two martyrs were immured during the persecutions under 
Antonine, one of whom died there, and the other was 
cast to the wild beasts of the amphitheatre. The later 
immolations at Lyons, those of the Revolution, are too 
well remembered to need recalling here. Collot d'Herbois 
was the most infamous actor in these wholesale tragedies, 
and his name is execrated in Lyons accordingly. 

We had found the steamer on the Saone so uncomfort- 
able, that the prospect of going as far as Marseilles in a 
similar one was intolerable : so we decided upon taking 
our beloved Diligence again, and, crossing at once to 
Turin, giving up Avignon and Nismes for the sake of 
reaching Rome three or four days sooner, as the weather 
was becoming very warm. "We took our places accord- 
ingly, at six in the morning, and left Lyons without 
regret, though we had entered it with pleasure. We set 
it down among the whited sepulchres, fair to look upon, 
but abounding in all corruption. If cleanliness be next 
to godliness, the people there must be singularly wicked. 
We ought in justice to say, that as far as the inside of 
our hotel went — ^the Hotel du Nord — ^we had nothing to 
complain of except men-chambermaids ; but the only 
sweet thing in the streets was the music of t^o poor little 
wandering Italian boys, the youngest hardly bigger tiian 
Tom Thumb, who, with each a violin, came and sang and 
played under our windows like errant angels. They are 
probably submerged ere now. 
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We had risen early, to take the Diligence at Lyons, 
and a more splendid morning never dawned upon this 
nether world. The streets looked none the fairer, but the 
Rhone did, and the heights of Fourvidres, and the groves 
that one could discern from the bridge. It lacked yet a 
&w minutes of six, the Diligence people were slowly put- 
ting in the horses, while passengers collected from all 
quarters, and watches were consulted, and luggage cared 
for ; and all seemed on the eve of a start. At this criti- 
cal moment F. remembered the passports. Where were 
they ? Nobody knew ! Pockets were turned out — hats 
searched — in vain. Were they left at the Hotel ? No ! 
every comer had been examined after the last nightgown 
was stowed away. They were gone — ^lost, — and we 
were and must be at a dead stand. 

In this emergency F. ran pufiing back to the Hotel, 
with more mon Dieus and evil surmisings than I choose 
to repeat. Presently he returned with an air of mingled 
dignity and indignation. He had found the passports, 
he said, '^ on de table." I never knew whether he told the 
same story to his confessor. 



SAVOY. 

May 28. — Charming scenery between Lyons and Cham- 
bery ; mountain passes, rushing rivers, convents, castles, 
pretty, slender campaniles, and very good-looking peas- 
antry. At Pont-cMry, where we took our early caf6-au- 
lait, the fair dame who presided placed a great bunch of 
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roses dripping with dew in the middle of the taUe^ tetHng 
us in soft Italian that she had jost gathered them for ii% 
and that we must take them with us in the oarriaga 
Morestel is picturesque, like all the continental towns we 
have seen, and just heyond is an old oastle, which has 
been fitted up and put in apple-pie order by a Lyons 
merchant, who uses it as his oountzy-house. If its 
builder could look up ! — 

Pont de Beauvoisin is the frontier town on this route, 
and a French custom-house on one side the river stares 
across at its Sardinian brother on the other. A dirtier 
little nest need hardly be than this town, and there we 
were cooped up in a stable-yard while our baggage was 
examined by sundry officials, who were seemingly glad 
of something to relieve the tediousness of lounging about 
and smoking, with no earthly thing to do, now that wars 
and rumors of wars have frightened home all travellers 
but ourselves. But messieurs the doganieri of the King of 
Sardinia treated us with great oourtesy, merely opening our 
trunks and carpet-bags, and slipping in their fingers very 
genteelly here and there, though what inducements to 
courtesy our courier may have offered them we did not 
think it prudent to inquire. Taking a volume of Alfieri 
from the top of one of the trunks, monsieur observed : 
" Vous portez de la poesie," and replaced it with great 
respect, so we passed the ordeal triumphantly, and 
repaired to the inn for our dinner, which the conducteur 
desired us to finish aussitdt que possible^ as he wished to 
proceed. The feast was not such as makes one linger, 
though the variety was more than sufficient ; but when 
it was over, the conductor had vanished. We walked 
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about — ^we enquired — ^we wondered — we fretted. By- 
and-by the official appeared, but he was in despair, for a 
mail for which he was obliged to wait had not yet arrived, 
and we must have patience. So we went into the cathe- 
dral, which is never far off in a French town, and there 
we saw some very showy frescoes, and some other mat- 
ters not worthy of special note. But in passing a side 
door, we caught sight of a fair-faced mm at a window 
ill an adjoining building, whose pretty garden we had 
been admiring, and were seized with a violent longing to 
see the inside of the convent The soeur portiere received 
us with great courtesy, and introduced us to the supe- 
rior, who showed us the fine prospect from a window, 
including the Grand Chartreuse covered with snow, but 
did not seem inclined to open the penetralia for us. Yet 
w^ saw enough to make us almost long to change places 
with her — ^the calm seclusion, the lovely position of the 
convent, and the sweet, healthy, and cheerful looks of the* 
two nims who received us. There is a strange fascination 
about the conventual life. It is certainly but a poor^ 
starved, cowardly way of being good ; but the romance 
of the outward aspect is such, that I would never send 
a daughter to a nunnery for education, let the sisters be 
never so charming and accomplished. 

We waited at Pont de Beauvoisin two mortal hours 
after wo had finished our diimer, our conductor protesting 
that he did not dare proceed without his mail, though we 
strongly suspected that his disposition to frolic with the 
young men about the inn was more potent in detaining 
him than his government responsibilities. At length we 
got off, however, and the road soon became such as to 
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make us forget all yexationa. La Chaille is the name of 
a portion of the way, which eqnals in interest any moon- 
tain scenery we have yet seen ; and the road by i^uoh 
we pass this grand defile is itself (me of those miradm of 
human skill and industry which one finds so often on 
this side the workL Much of the way has ben 
blasted firom the solid rock, and several of the zigxags aie 
supported by huge bodies of masonry, that hxk as if fliey 
would outlast the mountains. Below, there is a wild 
mountain torrent, so far down that its music is scaieely 
heard. You look at it over the fearful precipice, and 
almost doubt vdiether it moves. This is the Guiers Yif^ 
the same stream which the good nun had pointed out to 
us from her window, and you follow it to Les Echelles, a 
little village of but small attraction. 

After this, the road grows wilder and wilder ; mountains 
close around you ; firowning brows overhang your path; 
horrid guUs yawn below. The road is however too good 
to allow you a mementos apprehension, and you are 
almost fearing that all this charmingly-exciting scenery 
will too soon flatten out into dull plains covered with 
grain and dotted with £Emai-houses, when you find your- 
self all at once completely enclosed— evidently at a dead 
stop ; mountains on every side, with no means of egressi 
This is the mcmient of triumph for the conductor. He 
shows you your position and its hopelessness, and when 
you have been suitably appalled, points out to your won- 
dering gaze what appears a mere mouse-hole in a coniflr 
of the precipitous rock which shuts you in. This {Hroves 
to be a grand tunnel through the mountain— a gnoUe, as 
the French poetically call these ccmunon-place a£b]i»-^ 
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ocnnmenced by Napoleon for the passage of his armies, 
but finished by the King of Sardinia, some thirty years 
ago. It is a thousand feet long, and large enough for 
two great Diligences to pass, with room to spare. You 
do not emerge upon smooth country after passing this 
strait, but still find mountain scenery for some distance. 
A little waterfall, alluded to by Rousseau, who spent 
much time in this neighborhood, is the most noticeable 
point of the route just here ; but if he had not praised it, 
it may be doubted whether it would have found its way 
into the note-books of ordinary travellers. 



CHAMBERY. 

We drove into Chamb^ry at ten o'clock at night, and 
received a magnificent impression firom the walls, arcades, 
and trees, among which we wound for some time before 
reaching our hotel. Among the grand features were 
some elephants, as large and as natural as life, which met 
our wondering gaze as we crossed a public square of this 
Savoyard town. What they should be doing there, even 
in stone, we could not conjecture. There are four of 
them, facing four different ways, and spouting water for 
the use of the citizens, and all would be very well if they 
only had bodies. But unfortunately they have only each 
a head and a pair of fore-legs, while the structure out of 
which they pretend to be coming, is too contracted to 
allow the most brilliant imagination room to construct 

oorresponding remainders. So they look like Baron Mun- 

7# 
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chausen's hone after he had been ont in two by the 
portoullis of the enemy's town. This fountain and many 
other public works, Chamb^ry owes to one of her oitizens, 
who made a fortune in India, and returned to enrich and 
beautify his native town, which holds his name in due 
honor — De Boigne makes almost as much of a figure in 
Chamb^ry as ^ the Duke ' does in London. Yon meet him 
everywhere in some shape or other. 

Chamb^ry is beautifully situated, surrounded wiHi 
hills, and rendered interesting by many old buildings. 
Our hotel was ^^ grand, gloomy, and peculiar" enon^ for 
a castle of the middle ages. One sees as many shadows, 
and hears as many suspicious noises, in such a rambling 
old place, as the heroines of Mrs. Radcliff's novels used 
to do, but no fair nun or venerable senior comes to pilot 
one through the labyrinth of arched passages by the li^t 
of a trembling lamp. On the contrary, a huge, bearded 
fellow lights you up stairs, and not only so, but arranges 
your room, and is quite surprised if you insist upon see- 
ing any other chambermaid. This fashion of men 
chambermaids is universal here, and it is difficult to 
become accustomed to anything so completely foreign to 
our notions. But there is no contending against Fate or 
fixed customs, so we submit with the best grace we can 
muster, and learn in time to find such novel ohaperonage 
much less offensive than some other things about foreign 
lodgings. The continental fieushion of building hotels in 
the form of a holbw square has some advantages, bat I 
am not disposed to reckon among them the privilege of 
having one's bedroom windows and doors open npon a 
balcony which overhangs the stable yard, or yet of having 
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this baloony the only hall by whioh to reaoh the lower 
part of the house in any weather. The vicinity of the 
stables is extolled as wholesome,(!) but surely the certainty 
of being awakened several times in the night by the 
clatter of horses' feet on the stones, and early in the morn- 
ing by the noise of grooming operations, is not to be 
coveted unless by some Catholic devotee under severe 
penance. My chamber at Chamb^ry had, besides the 
window on the stable-yard, another window opening on a 
small inner court used as a kitchen, whence ascend the 
ceaseless clatter of pots and pans, and the squeals and 
laugh of romping serving maids and men, and still worse 
a vile cooking odor of garlic, etc., which pervades every 
article of furniture in the room. The floor has not known 
the blessing of a scrubbing-brush since it was laid, if we 
may judge by appearances, and the whole appearance of 
things accords as little with our notions of comfort as 
possible, with the exception of the bed, which is furnished 
with clean linen, though that, too, smells of dinner. 

At Ghamb£ry we first met with a curious kind of bread, 
in dry strips firom a foot to eighteen inches in length, and 
perhaps half an inch thick. It is, I believe, made of 
semolina, and we found it rather tasteless. At Chamb^iy, 
too, my note-book says, we met with the advanced guard 
of an army more numerous than that of JTapoleon, which 
to this day drains the life blood not only of the natural 
bom citizen, but especially of the thin-skinned sons and 
daughters of the North who venture within the lines. 
Chamb^ry is, to us at least, the frontier of flea-dom! 
defended by a host who allow none to pass without 
paying for it. Dogs and cats are supposed to afford the 
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harbor preferred by this desoriptkm of soldiery, but after 
two nights spent at Chamb^ry we oonoloded that theae 
worthy domestic animals most have given some offenoa 
to their usual inmates. Subsequent experienoe made va 
think the miff was a national one. 

I never before fully sympathized with GKdliver xaadn 
the needle-shafts of the Lilliputians. 

Spending Sunday at Ghamb^ry we heard what is oalled 
a maise mi It t aire j in the Cathedral, which is a building of 
some pretensions, though not rich in works of art About 
two thousand soldiers were marched into the chuioli, 
drums beating and colors flying. A double line was 
formed up the middle of the nave, the pioneers taking 
their places — axes, leather aprons and all — nearest the 
altar, while the standards were planted a little lower 
down, and the band near the door. After a while, the 
general and his staff entered, and marching with heavy 
tread between the files of men with presented amv, took 
their stand in front, when the mass began. The signals 
for certain portions of the cerenumy, usually given by 
the bell, were here made by beat of drum, a startling 
novelty in a place of worship. At the elevation of tho 
Host, the note of command was given, and the men 
grounded arms with a heavy clang, and knelt on ons 
knee, holding the back of the right hand to the brow. 
This scene was so impressive, that we almost fiorgot ths 
incongruity of it. After the mass, some tibree or fimr of 
the officers, being about to be promoted, were led by ths 
general up near the altar, where each, kneeling, read and 
subscribed an oath, which was afkerwards signed by ths 
commanding officer and the priest ; each offieer, beftre hs 
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took the oath, unbinding his sword and giving it to his 
commander, who returned it to him formally afterwards, 
he devoutly kissing the hilt as he received it. The whole 
ceremony, including the mass, was performed with a 
truly military brevity, but it was full of picturesque and 
dramatic beauty. 

We walked out in the afternoon, and seeking one of 
the eminences by which the town is hemmed in, found 
eight little chapels or shrines at equal distances along the 
way, each with its picture of one of the sufierings and 
humiliations of the Saviour, and at the top a sort of tem- 
ple, within which could be seen a dead Christ and other 
symbols of Catholic worship. Over the door was an 
inscription purporting that whoever should pray before 
each of the stations on this Calvary, should be entitled to 
tiie same indulgences which would belong to the per- 
formance of a similar duty at the stations at Jerusalem, 
Accordingly, a number of poor people, both men and 
women, were on their way up, kneeling at each shrine 
for some time, and making a prolonged stay at the upper- 
most chapel, after which they returned, with evident 
buoyancy, feeling that they had performed an acceptable 
service. 

On the same hill, a little lower down, are two churches, 
one an ancient one, built on the site of a heathen temple, 
the other belonging to the convent of Our Lady of the 
Visitation, a pretty church, much ornamented by the 
labors of the nuns. A charming-looking woman opened 
the door for us, and showed us, with an air of the purest 
and most simple faith, a waxen image, which she assured 
ns contained the bones of Santa Modesta, found in the 
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Catacombs of Rome. Tho figure was that of a beantifal 
young woman, with a face expreeaive of exquiaite pnriiyy 
richly drest in velvet and gold embroidery, the head thrown 
back so as to disclose a gash in the fair neck, the legend 
stating that the saint suffered decapitation. The nun 
looked upon it with beaming eyes, and tdd us that the 
convent possessed the bones of another saint, but had not 
yet placed them in the church, not being rich enough to 
array them properly. She showed us all that was remark- 
able in the church, and we then asked to see the interior 
of the convent. To this she acceded very readily, and 
ushered us into a parlor plainly furnished, and decorated 
with a portrait of St. Francois de Sales, and a little g^ass 
case containing a representation in wax of the Nativity. 
Common wooden chairs were akxig the walls, but there 
were two large fauteuils for the use of visitOTS, and these 
were placed so as to face a double grating which ran across 
the middle of the rocxn. A sliding shutter was drawn be» 
lore the greater portioii of this grating, leaving open only 
what seemed a sort of window, at which, after some 
little delay, appeared the Superior and another nun, elad 
in flowing black robes, with the dose cap and chin-pieoe 
of the order. They received us with great politeness, and 
readily entered into conversation on such subjects as we 
chose to introduce. The Superior told us that the other 
nun was an English wcnnan, who had been sent wbea a 
child to a convent schooL There she became coaverted* 
and immediately felt a great anxiety for the salvaticii of 
her family, and with tiiis view took the vows. ^^This 
sacrifice was rewarded by th^ conversion of her paraiils 
and their children, and they had all subsequently rem ove d 
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to Savoy for the enjoyment of their religion." The Eng- 
lish nun had almost entirely lost the use of her native 
tongue, having been in the convent more than thirty years. 

All this was told in good faith, and the oountenanoe 
and manner of the speaker were of the most prepossessing 
kind. One becomes almost bewildered in listening to 
such stories firom such people. Bight and wrong, religion 
and superstition, are in danger of becoming confounded 
in our minds ; but a little further conversation generally 
discloses the defioient development of the reasoning fieic- 
ulties of these devotees, and also the traces of the heavy 
yoke of authority under which they have been educated. 
When the fundamental principle is the renunciation of 
the right of private judgment, we learn to understand 
how people may say the least credible things without 
suspicion of falsehood or hypocrisy. These nuns were 
charming women — ^the English one the least attractive — 
but we could not from their conversation draw favorable 
conclusions as to the faithfulness of their spiritual direc- 
tors and instructors. 

When we took our leave we made a small offering, 
which was accepted for the Church ; but when we came 
to part with the fair-faced nun who had been our chape- 
rone, she declined receiving anything, with a countenance 
and manner which made us ashamed that we had offered 
money. She said she would pray for us, having been 
much shocked at finding we were Protestants, — ^while we, 
on our part, would gladly have converted so interesting a 
creature to a faith which would allow her the full use of 
her fine natural powers. She was an exterieure^ not 
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claitrie^ which aoocmntji for hor waiting upon us, M the 
VifiitandinoM do not go out. 

The pariiih churoh on tho fianifl hill in mtid to have been 
built on the nito of an ancient temple of Mercury, a 
oaduoeuR in marble, with »ome other emblematic remainiii 
having been found there. 

There are other Roman rclicn in Chamb^ry, but they 
are Uw indistinct to be interesting to any but the antiquary. 
The remainn of an old ducal cantle are more iitriking ; 
a shady garden on the mime height, and the beautiful 
view from it, pleased us best of all. We looked over a 
splendid expanse of country, adorned with all that can 
beautify a rural landscape, and besides, with picturesque 
buildings, chapels, and campaniles and bridges ; and over 
all a flitting veil of shadowy clouds, and in the far east, 
a rainbow. Beneath our feet, as it seemed, was a parade 
ground, on which battalions were moving, with glittering 
arms and gay colors, and now and then a breath of soft 
music. 

liCs Charmettcs, the cottage in which Rousseau resided 
for several years, is an object of curiosity, and of a cer- 
tain sort of interest ; for although there is something, to 
me, detestable about the character of Rousseau, genius 
such as his always excites the imagination to a feeling 
resembling reverence. On this account, I should have 
liked well enough to stand on the floor often trodden by 
** rhomme do la nature ** and to look round upon objects 
long familiar to his eyes. But here the interference of 
tltat marplot, a stupid courier, came between me and my 
wislies. F. represented the walk as one of two or three 
hours at least, and made such a bugbear of it that we 
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concluded to see the farm only by proxy. Besides an 
account of the old farm house and its homely adjuncts we 
had for our note-books this inscription, placed above the 
door by some enthusiast. To my thinking, Rousseau had 
but one persecutor— an egotism amounting at last to insan- 
ity, as egotism is apt to do. 

Reduit par Jean Jacques babit^» 
Tu me rappelles son genie, 
Sa solitude,— sa fiert^ — 
£t ses malheurs, et sa folie. 
A la gloire, k la rertu, 
II osa consacrer ses jours ; 
II fut toujours persecute 
Ou par lui-m6me ou par Penvie. 

After leaving Ghamb^ry we passed Mont Grenier, a 
slide from which once overwhelmed sixteen villages ; and 
a little later, on the banks of the Isere, the chateau Bay- 
ard, whose massive walls doubtless once looked eternal to 
the infant Chevalier, who little dreamed that his own 
fietme would far outlast them. They are now but a mass 
of ruins. The castle of Montmeillan, once the key of 
Savoy, is barely distinguishable ; its ruins are as much 
like rooks overgrown with briars, as like towers and bul- 
warks. But the interest of this route to Turin is the 
Arc, ono of the finest mountain torrents in the world, 
tremendous indeed, when swollen by the spring floods 
from the mountains, as we saw it. The road follows its 
margin all the way to Lans-le-bourg, at the foot of Mont 
Cenis ; and as we made it in a night so dark that the white 
way-marks which serve as warnings against the river's 
brink were our only guides, I shall long remember the Arc. 
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The noise of tho waters, and the oocasicHial gleam tliiofwn 
on them by oar lamps, gave an impress of weird sublimity 
to the soene ; and when after a short sleep these attracted 
the attention, it was difficult to repress a thrill of awe, 
not to say fear. My own imagination was too much 
excited for comfort. But the night was sbcvt, and the 
sun rose in splendor as we reached Lans-le-bourg, an 
odd-looking collection of stone houses, with a hotel odder 
than all, where our cafi au lait awaited us, with the 
accompaniment of dry and rather brown rolls, the butter 
being uneatable. One gentleman of the company, a 
foreigner, insisted upon having soup : and when we saw 
him fill it with bread, and add a large spoonful of strong 
grated cheese, we thought his breakfast odd enough even 
for Lans-le-bourg. Beggars lined the way as we began 
our march up the mountain, and among them were some 
terrible goitres, and other deformities. The morning was, 
however, too inspiriting, after the ghostly terrors of the 
night, to allow of our feeling annoyed by these importu- 
nate reminders of misery. Besides, were we not going 
into Italy? 

May 31. — The road over Mont Cenis is a wonderful 
affair, requiring an amount of labor which would hardly 
have been thought worth while anywhere else ; but they 
do everything so substantially here. The window fiisten- 
ings at a common auberge would serve for those of a bank 
with us ; and the road across the mountains is suj^ported 
by masonry like that of the Croton Aqueduct The pass 
\H even now so dangerous in winter, that there are more 
than twenty houses of refuge, established by the govern- 
ment, where people reside for the sole purpose of aifiirding 
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assistance to travellers ; and frequent crosses erected by 
the wayside mark the positions of peculiar peril and past 
mischance. At the top, about seven thousand feet above 
the sea, we found great fields of snow extending down 
quite to the road, and the air was of course very cold, 
though all below was summer. 

MONT CENIS. 

No traveller omits to speak of the curious e£foot pro- 
duced, on looking down from this hei^t, by seeing 
Lans-le-bourg lying immediately below, after the miles of 
laborious zig-zag just passed ; and the Arc, whose noisy 
waves rang in the ear all night, now looking like the 
meekest, most insignificant serpentine that can be, — a 
mere garter-snake. All around one is snow, very hlack 
and muddy near the road, and chopped at continually by 
the cantonniers who are obliged to guard against its 
encroachments on the road. This cutting away of the 
advancing surface leaves in some positions a perpendicular 
wall on each side, three or four feet high ; but what 
rather disappointed me was that these huge snow-banks 
perversely refused to look at all strange. The air was 
duly cold, and the green fields were a great way off, and 
the mere knowledge that we were on the threshold of 
June and Italy was not impressive enough to counteract 
the present testimony of the senses. It is astonishing 
how soon we get past sensations, in travelling. I expect 
to become quite blas€e before we reach Naples. The 
prospect from the road is beautiful and much varied, par- 
ticularly on the Italian side, where we come down upon 
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the old town of Susa, and begin to see something of Italian 
vegetation. Some of the erections still standing in Snsa 
date farther back than the Christian era. A very higph 
mountain which overhangs the town, affords, it is said, a 
splendid view of the fair plains of Italy ; but we did not 
try it. Whole troops of pilgrims climb it annually on the 
2'3th of August, to pay their vows at a small chapel on 
the top, erected to the Virgin by some wicked old Crusader. 
After Susa we pass Rivoli, where is an unfinished palace 
that looks like some great Western hotel, perched upon a 
high bank on the right. Its only dignity and interest 
arise from the fact that it was the prison of a former king 
of Sardinia, who having once abdicated in fieivor of his scm, 
wished, on second thoughts, to resume the sceptre. The 
reigning monarch, perhaps from having tried the harassing 
cares of royalty, decided at once that his father must be 
mad, and so shut him up lest he should bite other people. 
The poor king died soon after — and the palace stands a 
monument of his son's affectionate care. The present 
sovereign, his grandson, goes there occasionally, but not 
often ; perhaps only when under the perplexities of his 
position he finds himself tempted by thoughts of the 
pleasures of private life. 



TURIN. 

The entrance into Turin is the most monotonous 
possible. For six mortal miles a straight, level road, 
bordered by formal trees, leads to the city, the vista being 
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crowned by a hill on which stands a conspicuons building, 
called the Snperga, which looks like a mosqne, or still 
more, on its airy height, at a cloudy distance, like some 
of those half-defined edifices, of flowing outline, which 
imaginative artists picture when they would paint the 
invisible. It certainly has a mystical, unearthly look. 
It was erected by the same king who was afterwards 
locked up at Rivoli, in fulfilment of a vow which he had 
made when the French had possession of his city, in 1706. 
It is a monastery and basilica, or church of the first class, 
having a cupola and two campaniles of rather unusual form. 

The great level road leads into as level a street, where, 
though there are no fortifications, you are not allowed to 
pass one step until you have given up your passport to 
some very ill-looking officials ; and after you are in you 
are quite willing to be out, for a less interestiog city than 
TuriQ can hardly be found. It is placed upon a dead 
level, and has no beauty of position. The streets are 
well paved, but not elegant, and at the time of our visit, 
the kiQg being at the wars and the nobility with him, 
there were no equipages in the streets, and very little 
appearance of busiaess or pleasure. We are sorry not to 
have come in time to see Carlo Alberto, who is quite an 
idol just now. All the world is for making him King of 
all Italy. Perhaps he is taking the most efiectual way 
of bringing this about, by seeking military success. The 
Italians, like their brother republicans across the water, 
are wonderfully fond of the heroism of steel and gunpow- 
der. The opera was still maintained, and very elegantly, 
but there were hardly a hundred people to hear it. 

We drove about the town, and saw the palaces and the 
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picture gallery, and the Cavallo di Marnio, an eqaestrian 
statue of which the horse is the best part. Turin is proud 
of her bridges. The Fo and the Dora Susina flow past or 
through the city, and there is a fine range of hills beyond, 
on which are many beautiful villas. But the glory of 
Turin is the Santo Sudario— a fragment of the "shroud** 
in which our Lord's body was wrapped by Joseph of 
Arimathea, with the impress of the body upon it. This 
precious article, which was first deposited at Chamb^ry, 
has a splendid chapel to itself, rich with gold, silver and 
precious stones. It is exhibited to the people only aa 
great occasions. Francis I. adored it at Chamb^ry, and 
it was brought to Turin in order that St. Carlo Borromeo 
might have the benefit of doing so without crossing the 
Alps. This particular portion of the holy garment, of 
which other folds are preserved in other Catholic cities, 
was brought from Cyprus, in 1453. There is nothing 
more curious, or more melancholy, than the history of 
relics. 

Turin boasts half a dozen theatres, in <me of which 
Alfieri's first tragedy was first represented. Theatres 
seem to be reckoned among the necessaries of life here. 
In the midst of war, when the country is groaning under 
its burthens, the splendors of the stage are no whit les* 
sened, though a part of the expense is borne by ih» 
government. At least two hundred performers, at a rough 
guess, appeared in the Lombardi, and the dresses were 
new and magnificent in the extreme, while the house whs 
almost empty. The audience talked d pleine voix all the 
time, so as really to drown the softer portion of the 
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musio— fl. piece of barbarism which we did not anticipate 
meeting in Italy. 



ALESSANDRIA. 

We left Turin at five, and rode all night in the Dili- 
gence again, over a flat and stupid road, passing Asti, 
where Alfieri was born, and coming at breakfast time to 
Alessandria, considered the strongest fortress in this part 
of Europe. In fact it is all fort ; the town seems a mere in- 
cident, and it is so situated as to be easily isolated by means 
of the River Tanaro. Here we breakfasted, at the dirtiest 
and most disagreeable of hotels, where the coffee and bread 
were only a little worse than the people who waited on 
us. The incivility we experienced at the Albergo NuovOi 
in this strange looking place, is the single instance, hith« 
erto, of anything but the most solicitous attention at the 
hotels. The servants appeared to have imbibed the bel- 
ligerent spirit of the town. 

The mention of Alessandria reminds me that I have 
ungratefully neglected all mention of the small oarpet-bag^ 
which is one's best Mend in this sort of halting, desultory 
travel, when it is desirable to have the attention as little 
taken up by insignificant wants as possible. As I have 
undertaken to give advice in some particulars, it would 
be unpardonable to omit it in this ; and I proceed at once 
to counsel every petticoated voyager who does not travel 
in her own commodious and pocket-Uned carriage, to pro- 
vide herself at the very outset of the tour with one of 
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Cataoombii of Rome. Tho figure wm that of a beautiful 
young woman, with a face oxpreiwivo of exquisite purity, 
richly drost in velvet and gold enibroidoryi the head thrown 
book so an to disolose a gash in the lair neoki the legend 
stating that the saint sufibred decapitation. The nun 
looked upon it with beaming eyes, and told us that the 
convent possessed the bones of another saint, but had not 
yet placed them in the church, not being rich enough to 
array them properly. She showed us all ^t was renuurk- 
able in the church, and we then asked to see the interior 
of tho convent. To this she acceded very readily, and 
ushered us into a parlor plainly furnished, and decorated 
with a portrait of Bt. Francois de Bales, and a little glase 
ease containing a representation in wax of the Nativity. 
Common wooden chairs were along the walls, but there 
were two large fautouils for the use of visitors, and these 
were placed so as to face a double grating which ran across 
the middle of the room. A sliding shutter was drawn be* 
fore tho greater portion of this grating, leaving open only 
what seemed a sort of window, at which, after some 
little delay, appeared the Superior and another nun, clod 
in flowing black robes, with the doM cap and chin-piece 
of the order. They received uh with groat politenoHs, and 
readily entered into conversation on such subjects as wo 
chose to introduce. The Superior told us that the other 
nun wan an English woman, who had been sent when a 
child to a convent school. There she became converted, 
and immediately felt a great anxiety for the salvation of 
her Tarnily, and with this view took the vows. ^'This 
Haorifioo was rewarded by ihe conversion of her parents 
iind ihnir children, and they had all subsequently removed 
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it was driving into its moated streets that I managed to 
lose the little key whioh unlocked mine. I did not discover 
the loss until we had nearly reached the great dirty Hotel 
de la Poste, so we walked back through the narrow, 
stony, garrison streets, to the spot where I remembered 
having last used it. The people were just getting up ; 
a ceremony which I have a secret notion does not in all 
Italian cases imply washing and combing, even if dressing 
be a usual accompaniment. We are told that Maglia- 
beochi, the learned librarian of the days of Innocent XL, 
slept in his clothes, to save time ; I shrewdly suspect the 
poorer Italians of doing the same, to save trouble. The 
old women were at their doors, already knittiag or twirl- 
ing the spindle, with a distaff covered with painted paper 
stuck into the top of the laced bodice, and the square 
fold of linen covering the top of the head, with a portion 
hanging down behind. The young girls heul their usual 
ornament of braided hair, fastened with a showy bodkin 
or dagger, but it was never my lot to see one that looked 
as if freshly done. If these picturesque creatures could 
only be washed up a little ! In their natural state they 
are fit for nothing but to be painted. 



MARENGO. 

It was a charming morning, and the grassy ramparts, 
and the abundant foliage, were of the richest and most 
delicious green. "We soon forgot the disagreeables of the 
breakfast, and looked with interest upon the field of Ma* 
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rengo, which is passed soon after leaving Alessandria. It 
is smooth and green, highly caltivated, and divided by 
hedgerows. The Bormida, onoe choked with ooqiees, 
flows peaoefolly through the plain, and it is difficult to 
people this smiling scene with hostile armies, by any efibrt 
of the imagination. It is here that Dessaix was killed, 
and the spot is pointed out, of course, though one is 
unhappily apt to grow skeptical as to these matters. The 
people of the nei^borhood are full of the horrors and the 
wonders of the battle, and regard Napoleon as little less 
than a demi-god. His whirlwind path through this part 
of Europe has necessarily left a deep impression on the 
minds of the vulgar, who are particularly susceptible to 
the glare of military success. The memory of Hannibal, 
too, is almost as fresh as that of Napoleon, and the scenes 
of his achievements are pointed out as confidently as 
those of the more recent conqueror. 



APPENINES. 

I REBffEMBER Novi with plcasuro, because it was there 
that we entered the Appenines, and the road lost its 
tame character. The scenery becomes in all respects 
more Italian, and you see in every nook and on every emi- 
nence a chapel and its pretty campanile, and meet grcmps 
of peasants in picturesque dresses, driving their goats, or 
leading mules loaded with country products. The Appe- 
nines are smooth and gentle, after leaving Mount Cends; 
they seem to have felt the influence of Hie soft galea of 
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sonthem Italy. Fine chestnuts shade their sides to the 
very summit, and every fieirm has its vineyard. Old castles 
are abundant, all more or less ruined, but invaluable in 
landscape, especially as they no longer suggest thoughts 
of war and misery. 

It was just beyond Novi, too, that we began to see 
women with white transparent veils instead of bonnets— 
a style of costume that makes every woman handsome, 
except the old ones, who in Italy are always hideous. 
It was a festa day, and the roads were lined with 
people. Every body wore something gay and showy. 
The men had scarlet or gold bands and tassels on their 
curious little caps, and red stripes on their pantaloons, d 
la militaire ; the women displayed all their little finery, 
in the shape of beads, and crosses, and long ear pendants 
of gold filagree. Priests were abundant, and we met 
one very long procession, where the women, all veiled, 
came first, then the men in their best dresses, looking very 
devout and bearing great crosses, and other emblems of 
their faith, the priests taking the direction of the whole. 
It was before we reached Ponte Decimo, that we met a 
courier with the news of the taking of Feschiera, by the 
Italian army under Carlo Alberto, and the report that the 
king and his second son, the Duke of G-enoa, were both 
wounded. After this, great excitement was observable 
wherever we passed ; the joy of victory superadded to the 
festa feeling, brightened every eye and animated every 
voice. We passed on the road a body of Austrian prison- 
ers just brought in; men travel-worn and dispirited, 
quite a contrast to the exhilaration about them, though 
they seemed to be treated with humanity. 
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At Ponte Becimo, the land descends pretty rapidly to- 
wards tiie Mediterranean, and the soenery beoomes still 
more beantiful. The road passes by the side of a riTer 
whose bed is very broad, thoagh the stream is in smnmer 
quite trifling, leaving a hngh expanse of gravel, which is 
scraped away in spots, in order to make place for small 
garden plots, where a variety of vegetables seemed to 
flourish. This redeeming of scraps of soil looks very odd 
to ns, who are used to seeing land sold for almost nothing ; 
but economy is practised here to the last extent, peifaape 
because level spots are but few. The sides of the hills are 
almost one continuous vineyard, and as we approach 
G^noa the vines are supported on stout brick pillars, a 
strange contrast to their lithe gracefulness, but no unjdeas- 
ing feature in the landscape. G^noa, walled and dbuble 
walled, comes gradually into view, as we pass between 
gay villas, curiously painted on the outside with mock 
windows, curtains, blinds, pillars, statuesque figures, 
wreaths, etc., in very theatrical stylo-HXigst odd to our 
American eyes. This practice is defended on the ground 
that the almost perpetual sunshine of this fine dimate 
enables the artist to place his shades securely just vrtiere 
he wants them, without fear that a prevalence of heavy 
clouds will nullify his shadows, and put his ingenious de- 
ceptions to shame. The attempt to paint in fresco walb 
entirely exposed to the weather, certainly qpeaks Tc^mes 
for the climate ; but the present state of the pictures 
shows that even in Genoa colors must fade in the course of 
a century or two of exposure. 
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GENOA. 

June S.^-Q-enova la Superba, is the idol of its people^ 
and the envy of all the neighboring cities. Its position is 
unsurpassed, and the wealth and taste of its nobles haya 
added all that can adorn and dignify their place of red- 
denoe. The impression made upon the traveller who 
enters it either from the sea or land, is that of almost 
unequalled magnificence, and perhaps of the two, the 
entrance on the land side is the most striking, because 
the grandeur of the fortifications which crown all the 
circling heights is there most effectiye. 

We entered by streets so narrow that the stucco was torn 
off the walls on both sides by the wheels of carriages 
passing each other, showing the literal truth of an obser- 
vation of Dickens, which we had considered somewhat 
poetical. We found the streets crowded with people in 
festa dresses, every woman with her white veil and long 
gold earrings. Not a bonnet was^ to be seen. The cus- 
tom-house people were very attentive, but we got off easily, 
as indeed we have done everywhere. G-ood fortune led 
us to the Hotel Feder, a palace with painted walls and 
gilded ceilings, and a capital resting place for the travel-* 
ler. It is difficult to believe that comfort is to be found 
where the house stairs are great stone steps all the way 
up ; where you are lodged in the fourth or fifth story ; 
where the floors are all tile or marble, even in the bed 
rooms, without an inch of carpet ; where hi^ vaulted 
ceilings look chillingly fiur off, and the windows are largo 
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enough for those of a churoh. Bat the benignity of the 
climate makes all these things appropriate, and a few 
days suffice to accustom us to them. The height from the 
street seems at first the most troublesome peculiarity, but 
when you find that the dining room is very little loweri 
that your room so far from the street is cool and quiet, 
and that everything you can want is perfectly acoessiblei 
the difficulty vanishes. To ascend the broad, easy stain 
two or three times a day after walking out, is no great 
matter. So we found the Hotel Feder very comfortable 
in all respects. 

There was a grand illumination on the evening of our 
arrival, in honor of the victory at Peschiera, and a more 
beautiful scene can hardly be imagined. Not that the 
lighting was peculiarly brilliant, for lanterns of white or 
colored paper were used almost universally, and these do 
not make much show ; but the crowd in the streets, seen 
by this soft light, was a perfect picture. White-veiled 
women, priests, soldiers, pretty children, filled the entire 
breadth of the street, and as there were very few car* 
riages to interrupt the stream, it flowed on in a thousand 
rainbow tints. It was the most gentle and orderly crowd 
that could be. Not a loud word was spoken. Whole 
families walked together, and parties, chatting as if at 
home. It is impossible to imagine any demonstration 
more different from what such a thing would be with us. 
A rejoicing for victory, and yet not a shout — ^not a squib-— 
not a rough push, or harsh word. The air was full of 
the sound of soft bells. There are no side-walks at 
Genoa, but the streets are flagged from side to side, so 
that the middle is as much used by pedestrians as any 
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other part. This gives a peculiar and most foreign air to 
such a concourse, but the tone of civilization was what 
struck us most particularly. The French ambassador'Fi 
house was illuminated oddly. There was a long row of 
immense wax candles in front of it, as thick as one's arm, 
and perhaps six or eight feet long, and these, burning in 
the open air, flared bountifully, atid shed their streams 
liberally on the passers by. 

The peculiar decency and gentleness of a G-enoese 
crowd struck us again, as we looked from the windows of 
our Hotel upon a small square, in which a conjurer was 
playing his tricks. He had several boys in fancy dresses, 
and a considerable portion of the entertainment consisted 
of the feats of these children in jumping through hoops, 
&c., which were placed at considerable distances ; and as 
all this was to be accomplished in the open street, and on 
the side of one of the most crowded thoroughfares, every- 
thing depended upon the civility and good nature of those 
around. A ring, or rather oval, was formed, and the con* 
jurer had only to walk round this occasionally, requesting 
the people to stand back, and all was done without the least 
noise or resistance. The behavior of the people interest- 
ed us far more than the feats of the magician and his 
fEuniliars. 

It is not pleasant to drive about G-enoa, because of the 
slipping of tiie horses' feet on the smooth pavement. 
They fall down frequently, but seem to get up with far 
less ado than if they were not accustomed to it. But such 
things make one feel a little nervous. We were obliged, 
in order to make the most of our time, to make our rounds 
in a carriage, passing through such narrow places some- 
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timeiy that the foot pMsangeri ware fain to fitand aside in 
door-wayR, to make room for our wheels. Inhere are 
many streets in Genoa in whioh oarriages are forbiddon. 
We drove to the Aoqua Hola,— « pretty promenade, and 
thenoo to tlie Doria Pamfili palaoe, outside the inner wall 
of the oity. This splendid plaoe was bestowed upon the 
great Doria by the oountry, and it was his pride and plea- 
sure to adorn and dignify it. For this purpose, he availed 
himself of the services of the best artists within his reach, 
showing at least that he had a noble notion of embellish- 
ment. The frescoes have no little merit, but their chief 
interest is founded upon the fact that the pictures 
with which the garden gallery is lined, are absolute and 
acknowledged portraits of the Doria family, including the 
Genoese hero. He appears muuh better there than in 
the garden, where his stalwart form figures as the Nep- 
tune of a fountain. The garden is in the formal taste of 
olden time, and owes its present charm to its position, 
stretching down by terraces to the sea-shore. The whole 
plaoe was refitting, and not in the best style, so it did not 
occupy much time. 

Tbo Hrignole Palace came next, and we saw there some 
fine pictures by Vandyke, and a good many others, but 
few thai interested us particularly. Thence to the Du» 
razzo, of whose gallery a Madonna by Titian is the trea- 
sure. There are other good piotures— -a larger proportion, 
perhaps, than in most of the private galleries. The Pa- 
lazzo Serra, sonietitnes csUed the Palazzo del Hole, is noted 
only for a grand gaudy saloon, on whose decorations 
much money has been wasted, in my humble judgment. 
Gilding, mirrors, and specimens of costly marble are a 
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poor substitute for painting and sculpture in this land of 
Art. 

We went the round of palaces, but there were too 
many at last to leave any distinct impression, particu- 
larly as there is really a great sameness. A cortile-* 
arched and balustraded galleries surrounding it, rising one 
above the other — a grand staircase — a suite of saloonS| 
hung with pictures, good, bad, and indifferent — ^these 
meet the visitor at nearly all the accessible palcu)es in 
Genoa. There is said to be a hundred in all, and what is 
curious, only about fifteen of these have passed out of 
the families of the original proprietors. A far more in- 
teresting place is the ancient Bank of St. Griorgio, part 
of which is now used for the customs. The great hall is 
surrounded by statues of ihe fathers of the republio— men 
who rendered important civil services, too often forgotten. 
Two rows of these figures, one row above the other, line 
the walls ; and the dignity of the whole array is remarka*- 
ble. Nothing fantastic, or even fanciful is there. The 
dress of the times is given in all simplicity, and the coun- 
tenances of the honored dead wear a sober look of thought 
and conscious integrity, very distinct firom the martial 
stare of the hero, or ihe official grandeur of the monarch* 
They are citizens, evidently ; and the services which the 
respective inscriptions record are such as buying off taxes 
which pressed heavily on the poor; leaving dowers for 
poor maidens ; obtaining a reduction of the duty on salt ; 
founding a hospital, etc. The great names of Doria^ 
Spinola, Grrimaldi, are found among these benefactors, 
but it is in their character of citizens that they appear, 
and we cannot look upon their effigies without reverence. 
8* 
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Between the Hotel Feder and the bay is an extensive 
marble terrace, with a handsome balustrade. This would 
command a fine view of the bay, if the masts of the ship- 
ping did not completely shut it oat. It seems not to be 
of any use at present, as far as we could obserye. 

The silver and gold filagree of Genoa is celebrated, and 
we saw many exquisite specimens ; but as we were not 
able to get sight of the mode of producing these curioaalj 
minute works, there is nothing to be said about ihem, 
since everybody knows how they look when they are 
done. We were told that much of the wire-work is per- 
formed by children, the designs and frame-woric having 
been first prepared by an artist. 

We had not time to go to Albaro to see the ^^ Pink Jail** 
of Mr. Dickens, though, spite of all the naughty things 
he has said about our country, we would willingly have 
made a pilgrimage thither. But we set out one qplendid 
morning to visit the Villa Peschiera, — as charming a sum- 
mer palace as ever was let out in pianos to people in 
quest of a new sensation — ^where he spent the greater 
part of his year in Genoa. It is beautifully placed on an 
eminence commanding a view of the city and bay, and 
the grounds are much ornamented, and liberally supplied 
with fountains. There is a curious court of entranoe, 
embellished grotto-wise, with 8hell-w<»rk, which our guide 
assured us was made by " Oliver Cromwell !" This bit of 
history I leave for the use of the next Hume. Wedidnot 
try to be sentimental in tracing Mr. Dickens' haunts, bat 
only exercised our ingenuity in guessing in vduoh of Ae 
pleasant nooks in this greenery he loved best to write wiiat 
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we all love to read. Several Latin insoriptions graoe cer- 
tain gates and fountains, and the whole thing is remarka- 
bly pretty. A boy brought bouquets from the gardens, 
which we delighted to keep fresh as long as possible, in 
memory of our pleasant pilgrimage. 

The Church of Santa Maria di Carrignano is rich in 
fine pictures, though it has only half a dozen. These 
are, however, of that rare order of pictures of which we 
forget to ask the painter's name. They dwell in the 
memory, even after seeing many more celebrated works. 
A child's head, in the one called the Virgin and Saints, is 
exquisite; and the martyrdom of St. Blaise, by Carlo 
Maratti) is horribly beautiful. The church is altogether 
one of great interest, and its situation is unequaUed in 
G-enoa. To reach it, you cross a grand bridge over a dry 
chasm, built by the Sauli family — a magnificent benefit 
to the city. Some of the houses on which the passenger 
looks down from this bridge, are seven stories high. 

The cathedral of San Lorenzo has much that is curious 
about it, among which may be reckoned the inscription, 
date 1312, stating that the city was founded by a grand* 
son of Noah, Janus by name. The chapel of St. John 
the Baptist is made curious by the law enacted by some 
wiseacre of a pope, that it should never be entered by a 
woman, except on one day of the year, because of the 
wickedness of Herodias ! One would think the CathoKc 
reverence for the Virgin Mary would be sufficient to neu- 
tralize this feeling of revenge against the whole sex for 
the sin of one poor specimen. But so clumsily is the 
sacred place guarded, the chapel being entirely open, like 
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all the rait, that I walked qaietly in, and aaw all that I 
wanted to see — ^which waa of ooarae all there waa to be 
taen— before a priest who waa in another part of the 
church oould mifRciently recover from hie petrified aston- 
ishment to send the proper officer to warn me off. This 
personage was civil, and I ventured to ask him the reason 
of the prohibition, as if I had never heard of it before. He 
shrugged his shoulders, and explained. ** C^est bien dr61e !'* 
said I, and walked out, quite satisfied. The only morti* 
fying part was, that there was nothing remarkable in the 
diapol after all. The relics of the saint are taid to be in 
a chest under the high altar, but I could espy nothing, 
although I peeped through the carved open work most 
sedulously. 

The Sacro Catino, a cup of green glass, once believed 
to be a single emerald, is preserved in this church, and 
although it has long ago been ascertained to be glass, it 
is still locked up with extraordinary care, and accepted 
by the faithful as an emerald. It is strictly forbidden 
even to toqph this inappreciable relic, taken by the Cru- 
saders at Cesarea, in 1101 ; and above all made criminal 
to attempt any test of its genuineness— yet the faithful 
believe in it, — a most perfect practical application of the 
principle adopted by Don Quixote in manufacturing the 
second holmet, after he had out the first in two by a sin- 
gle stroke of his sword. "He rested satisfied of its 
strength, and without oaring to make a fresh experiment 
on it, lie approved and looked upon it as a most excel- 
lent helmet.'' As wo did not believe the cup to have been 
used at the Last Supper, nor yet given to King Rolomon by 
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the Queen of Sheba, we did not oare togive five francs to 
see it. 

On the whole, G-enoa left a very agreeable impression. 
There is a romance about it, an air of taste, of cheerful- 
ness, and bonhommie. Something of a theatrical aspect is 
given to the city, by the paintings on the outside of houses, 
and by the terraces set with flowering shrubs which are 
often seen fiEur above the head of the spectator as he walks 
the street. Life does not seem to be in earnest here. The 
people live so much in the street, that it would seem 
they can do little at home. Shows of all sorts are pat- 
ronized, from the Italian opera to the fitntoccini, or 
marionetti, the conjurer in the street, and the professor of 
the hand organ. There is no lack of tune for amusement, 
even when rags and dirt show that a little serious atten- 
tion to private affairs would be a great advantage. But 
the G-enoese are a good-humored people, if they are not 
very thrifty ; and one cannot but be pleased with them 
upon the cursory survey allowed by a few days' residence. 

One of the servants of the hotel this morning asked 
me with an air of great animation, if I had seen G-ioberti. 
He talked so fast, and in Italian, that it was some time 
before I could make out the name which excited him so 
much, but when I did reply, that although I had seen the 
name placarded at every street-comer in G-enoa, I had 
never heard anything about the owner of it, his astonish- 
ment was unbounded. Not know anything about Gio> 
berti ! he had too much respect for me to believe it. Gi- 
oberti — ^who had put down the Jesuits — ^who loved the 
people and whom the people loved better than any other 
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man — who told kingn tho mofit biting tnithn— who was 
tho friond of thi) Popo and, (olimax) tho graatont writer 
of the age ! I did not tell him that I had alwayn oared 
far more about Italian pioturoH than Italian politioH, and 
that as for the ** afTaim of Italy/' I had nedulounly averted 
my eyea whenever I aaw anything ander that head in the 
newspapem. He was a good-natured oreature, and full 
of patriotiam, and inainted upon ahowing me G-ioberti*B 
apartmenta, whioh were next our own, and G-ioberti'e 
piano, and the ohaim and iofaa whioh had been honored 
with hia uae. Rut where wan Gioberti now 7 Ah ! he 
had gone to Rome— only juat aa we arrived. Ho had even 
addreaied the people from the baloony of the Hotel Feder 
on the night of the illumination, and we did not know it! 
How aorry he waa that he had been ao stupid aa not to 
tell ua— 4mt he thought everybody knew it. G-ioberti 
had defied the Jeauita. When they proonred his banish- 
tnent— whioh they were able to do imder the rule of G-reg- 
ory,— 4ie v^uld not wear or oarry away with him any 
garment he had worn in Italy, (so aaid my friend,) but 
took off hb olothoa and sent them baok from the ship, 
saying he would never reclaim them until the Jesuits 
were driven from Italy ! This coup de Mfo/ftf— whioh I 
darn say is a popular fiction-— had deeply impressed the 
susceptible imagination of Battista, who dwelt upon it 
and seemed to feel it a convincing proof of Gioberti's 
wonderful powers. Perhaps the great man himaelf haa 
used the truth that the vulgar mind is impressed only by 
somo outward manifestation or image within its compre* 
hension, to arouse the attention of the masses to his groat 
objopf. (^ioberti was himself a Jesuit, ami disoovorod 
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by actual experience the enmity of the Order against lib- 
erty and all human advancement. His political writings, 
though for some time anonymous, soon attracted atten- 
tion, and as soon as he was discovered it was easy to find 
excuse for his banishment. This of course added both to 
his zeal and his power, and the Jesuits had ere long 
cause to rue their want of sagacity. Italy teemed with 
the stirring appeals of the ex-priest. The people learned 
the true nature of the influence of the Jesuits, and per- 
ceived easily enough that the liberty &r which they pant- 
ed was hopeless, as long as this all-pervading power ruled 
both Church and State. When the act of amnesty pro- 
mulged by Pio None on his accession allowed the return 
of the exile, he was received as a deliverer, and has ever 
since been the idol of the people, and as fiBur as we can 
he€ur, has used the immense power he possesses only for 
the best purposes. Wealth and honors have been ojSered 
him, all which he steadily declines; and although he 
allows himself to be the friend of some crowned heads, it 
is only on condition that he is permitted also to play the 
part of adviser on the people's side. His writings advo- 
cate constitutional monarchies for Italy, but not a repub- 
lic, which his political sagacity probably tells him the 
people are not ready for. He is now gone to Borne, to 
have a conference with the Pope, who is threatened with 
4oss of popular confidence in consequence of his lukewarm- 
ness with regard to the cause of liberty, or rather his op* 
position to it. He professes to be opposed to all war, but 
that is what the Italian pec^le cannot be brought to un- 
derstand. 

Our route not having brought us to Genoa by tike 
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Oomioe roftdi we ohofie to leave it by the next best ia 
point of proMpeot— that whioh ran« along by the shore of 
the Mnclitnrrannatii and the Gulf of Hpozia, to Lucoa. So 
wo took plaooH in the maUe-poHtO) and set off at four, with 
quite an original set of passengers. There was an old 
gentlnman from Hpesria, a boiling patriot, who spoke boUi 
Frennh and Italian with the oddest patois peouliarity^ 
using the sound of x for r;A-HiS| for instanoe, oalling 
Oharles Altiert, Zarle Albert, eto. ; and his nephew, a 
young student at law, who had just undergone his first 
examination at Genoa, spruoe, and not standing ill with 
himself. The only female was one who wore no bonnet 
or shawl, though she expected to go to the borders of Tus- 
oany, where her husband was employed in the Dogana. 
Hhe bad been attending to a law-suit in Genoa, and believ- 
ing her husband and herself to have been very much 
wrongod, the energy with whinh she told her story again and 
again, the multitude of words whioh she enunciated with 
sur|)rising rapidity, and the scintillations of her ooal-blaok 
eyoN meanwhile, were mont astonishing. Her hair was 
braided and dressed with much care, and she wore a pair 
of true Genoa car-rings, long pendants of gold filagree, 
that danced as she talked. A kerchief tied over her 
head wan all that she added at nightfall, and she com- 
posed herself to «leep in the corner of the Diligence at 
dunk, and, to Judge by appearances, slept as soundly 
thrcmgh the night fts if nhe had lK»en in her own bed at 
home. 

(Conversation dies a natural death in the TMIigenoe, 
when the night begins to fall. The smooth, rolling move- 
ment over those fine roadu ; the diminutive jingle of the 
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little bells with which the stage horses are always gar- 
nished ; the half light of moon or stars mingling with 
that of the one lamp in front ; the soft, lulling, natural 
sounds which make themselves heard and felt as the 
noises of the day gradually cease ; all conspire to induce 
sleep, or that dreaming indolence which answers the pur- 
pose of sleep. Our vivid dame's tongue confessed the 
power ; her sentences became isolated ; her hands declined 
to her lap, where they had been almost strangers for 
some hours, during the repetition of her story ; her ear- 
rings ceased to vibrate; and at last her head dropped 
into some recess in the corner, and we heard no more of 
her until sunrise. Everybody was not so happy in find- 
ing or making a nest. Of all the Diligences we had yet 
tried, this was the most impracticable, in the way of lodg- 
ing. There seemed nothing but caves behind one's head ; 
nothing but sharp ridges to lean one's elbow upon — an 
aching void where the floor or a footstool ought to have 
been. We swayed and nodded like wind-swept dahlias ; 
our heads were too large for our necks ; and if we slept, it 
was to dream of running against stone walls or stepping 
off precipices. But there was moonlight, though feiint, 
and I could console myself for broken naps, by looking 
out upon the Mediterranean, whose varied and mountain- 
ous shores were just beneath us. The foliage had a new 
character, evident even by a dim light. The fig, the 
cypress, the aloe, the cactus ; ordiards of olive, groves of 
orange, forests of chestnut — ^these took the place of the 
trees to which we had been accustcmxed, and they seemed 
for the time, to our excited imaginations, more beautiful 
than all the rich growths of our more northern land. 
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We knew the rooks were marble— beantifiili gold-Teinedi 
purple marble — (vide, Murray,) and this made their very 
outline more exquisite to the mind's eye, humored as it 
was by the uncertain moonlight. These vague glimpses 
of grand and beautiful things— the sea, the olifls, the 
abounding foliage — prepared us to remember ShoUey, as 
wo rounded the gulf of Spezia at daybreak. It was horn 
those waters, now calm, though dark, that '^ the soul of 
Adonais, like a star,'' took flight firom a sphere to which 
it seemed ill suited. 

At Spezia our oonduoteur stopped to recruit a little, 
and gave us leave to get a cup of coffee. Our old politi- 
cian and oiu incipient lawyer found themselves at home, 
and so left us ; and we observed them stretching their 
limbs vigorously as they walked up the street, evidently 
with reference to the very uneasy acconunodation of the 
night. Our cofice was very black and s(Hnewhat groundy, 
but the boiling milk was good and abundant, and the 
sugar as white as the marble slab upon which it was 
served, — ^which slab, by the way, formed an odd enough 
contrast to the utter blackness of the forlorn auberge, at 
which it had pleased our oonduoteur to stop. This lux* 
urious anomaly was accounted for by the vicinity of 
Carrara, where marble may be had for almost nothing, 
while wood is comparatively scarce; but really there 
never was a more striking example of one too elegant 
article "killing" all the rest of the furniture. 

We drove on now in better spirits to Pietra Santa, 
which looked pretty and cheerful to us after Spezia ; and 
so to Massa, once the residence of the beautiful Elisa 
Borghese, sister of Napoleon, who had the splendid old 
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oatiiedral razed to the ground, beoanse she thought the 
public square in front of her palace would look better 
without it. Strange to say, she committed a similar act 
at Lucca, — thus earning for herself the eternal execration 
of the inhabitants, and not unjustly. Happily there are 
few such memorials of French occupation. 

The square is now a plain, formal, unlovely area, 
bounded on one side by the Palazzo Ducale, and bordered 
all round with orange trees. The palace, though it is on 
the whole rather a fine building, has nothing particular, 
except that it is ornamented with busts over the windows^ 
which gives it an odd, turned wrong-side-out appearance. 



LUCCA. 

NoTHnvo could be more charming than Lucca, as we 
saw it, by the light of an afternoon sun, when its beauti- 
ful rampart- walk was all alive with people, well dressed, 
civil, and evidently at leisure to enjoy the exquisite pros* 
pect spread out before them. Range beyond range of 
distant hills lay basking, or misty, as the rays fell upon 
them directly or aslant. A range of broad, smooth, eme- 
rald meadows, filled all the space between the foot of these 
hills and the high rampart, planted with trees, which 
affords this inimitable promenade to the inhabitants of 
Lucca. The stream of human life was abundant, and, 
thanks to the prevalence of Romanism, nothing could be 
more picturesque than the variety of costumes. We saw 
priests in white, priests in black, priests in brown ; and 
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priestlingB in white, parple, and bright scarlet — all ' 
ing the great broad-brimmed bhiek hat, whose oontoor is 
made up of Hogarth's wavy line of beauty, instead of 
the awkward, unmeaning thing worn by other men and 
boys. Then there were ladies, gracefully drest, and nmch 
given to the gay-colored Roman silk scarf, popular 
throughout Italy ; soldiers, in glittering caps and scarlet 
facings; children in various pretty summer costumes, 
and grave, old people, slowly pacing with their hands 
behind them, looking as if they drank in the balmy air, 
and health and peace with it. Those who visit Lucca in 
winter can have little idea of the magical beauty of this 
scene. It fascinated us till the purple of the sunset 
mountains had faded into grey, and the more lively fea- 
tures of the promenade disappeared one by one. 

It would have been delicious to see the mountains by 
moonlight, but the moon rose late, and we were very 
weary, so we turned our unwilling steps to the Hotel, 
while the tovim was lighted up, the caf6s filling, the ladies 
and children hurrying homeward, the priests and semina- 
rists dropping off by twos or dozens as the case might be, 
except on one spot on the rampart, where, in the midst of 
a crowd, a reverend padre was christening a cannon, as 
we were told. When we reached the rather dreary area 
in which stood our Hotel, we found it full of people, not 
very noisy, but none the less excited for that. Somebody 
stood in the door talking, and a deep murmur was heard, 
as of suspense or smothered anger. We perceived it 
would be vain to try to get in by the usual entrance, so 
we went round, and groped in and out of stable-yards, 
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and among spare coaches and various lumber, until we 
found our way to the entry. 

Here all was mystery. Nobody could or would say 
what was the matter, and we began to fieuioy we should 
at last see a revolution face to fieu^e. But it was not long 
before our dream was dissipated ; for our host took an 
opportunity apart to signify that poor F., our babil' 
lard of a courier, had given offence to the sovereign 
people by saying he had heard the Austrians had re-taken 
Milan. They had sagely concluded that his wish was 
father to the thought, and marked him at once as an ene- 
my to liberty. 

F. meanwhile had disappeared. It was some time 
before he could be found, but when he did emerge it was 
with a much lowered tone. He had had a thorough 
fright, and construed the landlord's advice to keep quiet 
to mean something very terrible. We afterwards had 
reason to believe that poor F. was used merely as a blind 
to cover some obnoxious person of greater consequence. 
The master of the Hotel de I'Europe has been suspected 
of favoring the Austrian side of the contest ; and it is not 
long since the officer who was sent by the king of Naples 
to withdraw the Neapolitan quota of troops firom the war, 
having lodged at this house, was fairiy mobbed, and 
obliged to flee for his life, while the peqple burned his 
travelling carriage, with all its contents, including his 
entire wardrobe — a loss which the Ghrand Duke felt in 
honor bound to supply, when he succeeded in getting the 
obnoxious emissary beyond the Tuscan frontier, safe in 
life and limb. 

But it gave us a little sport in teazing F. who like 
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moAt of hw tribe, m an armnt ooward. We insisted tiiai 
ho must have provoked the mob by his bragging propen- 
sities, or perhaps pioked a quarrel with them on purpose. 

^' They evidently consider you a dangerous fellow, F." 
*^ Me ! dangertux ! why— dat quite abiurdo! If it was 
king, general, or some great man, might make fuss ;— 
but little man like me ! I no querelle wid so great /cHi/0 
de fj^em ! If I querelle one man, he kick me, and tell 
me go to Jerioho— dore an end of it. If I had tought 
all dose gens oome after me, I died on spot." 

P.'n jumble of French, Italian and Franoo-Italian 
EngliHh woH so really funny, that I took it down verbatim 
on the spot, but I cannot so easily give the half-empty, 
half-cunning face, blank and frightened and puisled all 
at once. 

I am often very much amused by F.'s talk, dull as it 
is, and full of repetitions and pointless stories picked up 
in a long life of courierhood. He has a curious knack of 
lying (in a small way,) with an air that makes it seem 
like wit. Only yesterday, in dismissing an importunate 
beggar ho concluded with ^'andate morire !" which being 
literally interpreted means *< go and die !" but bears a still 
further signifioanco when said under such circumstanoes. 

I Haid "F. you should not curse"— " Ourse ! madame— > 
dat only mean ^ God bless you !' " 

At all the towns in our route we have found great 
excitement about the war. Wherever the Diligence stops, 
people crowd about it with eager questions, and if we 
happen to have learned nothing new, they turn off with 
great diHgUHt, iin if they thought we must be very stu- 
pid not to know more of the doings of Cajrlo Alberto 
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4ind the patriot army than they do. Every man and 
boy wears the Italian colors, either in oockade, cravat, or 
scrap at the button hole. Even the yomiger priests show 
a soupgon of the tri-color of young Italy, (green, red and 
white,) though it be but a quarter of an inch in width, 
and worn with a sort of timidity. We have observed 
nothing of the sort about the women, though all the little 
boys whose parents can afford it are dressed en militaire^ 
with the odious brainless cap worn by the troops, or the 
steeple-crowned, middle-age hat and feather, adopted by 
moustached sympathizers who do not fight. Even the 
confectionery crystallizes, according to the law of the 
hour, into halberts, muskets, foraging caps, and steeple 
crowns. A tray of bourns look as belligerent as a box 
of cartridges. 



PISA. 

Beaihiful as we found Lucca PIndustriosa, we could 
not, with Pisa so near, linger long about it ; so we took 
the early train, and were whisked through a lovely tract 
of country, under the highest cultivation, and abounding 
in olives, mulberries, com, and vineyards. The carriages 
on this route were the most elegant and comfortable we 
have seen anywhere. In half an hour firom Lucca we 
saw the Leaning Tower, the Duomo, the Baptistery — all 
looking as perfect, in the clear, brilliant morning air, as 
they do in alabaster, under glass cases, at home. They are 
just within the city wall, on the Lucca side, so that they 
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seem to have stepped politely forward to meet the gazing 
traveller, who naturally expects to find them in the centre 
of the town. We could not pass them, so we sent otur 
luggage forward to the Hotel Yittoria, and turned aside 
to the right, expecting to come upon the objects of our 
search in two minutes. We found, however, that their 
great size had, as usual, been deceptive ; for our walk, 
under the now hot sun, was a little longer than we should 
have chosen. 

However, this was soon forgotten after we entered the 
Duomo, cool as a catacomb, and filled with a rich, softy 
semi-light from some of the most gem-like stained win* 
dows in the world. The general effect of this temple 
is magnificent; the details we shall not touch, of 
course. It was built in 1063, on the occasion of a victory 
over the Saracens in Sicily, frx>m which the Pisans re- 
turned home laden with rich spoils. So we must not 
inquire too closely into the origin of the gold-grounded 
mosaics, the rich marbles, the exquisite sculptures of this 
superb basilica. '^ There's blood upon this hand," and 
though it be the blood of '^infidels," the thought may 
spoil the ruby tints of the windows, and even tinge the 
white carvings of the altar. This altar, by the way, is of 
later date than the rest of the church, though it has set- 
tled on one side, like the Leaning Tower, owing to tibe 
nature of the soil. An old bronze lamp, suspended near 
the altar, is shown as the one whose vibrations suggested 
to G-alileo his use of the pendulum. 

But one soon ceases from particulars, in this cathedral. 
It has a wonderful majesty of spaces; an atmosfduire 
which makes oae speak in whispers ; a fitness finr worahipi 
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like that of the great woods canopied only by the sky. 
The architecture is difficult to characterize ; it is called 
Byzantine-Romanesque ; and many of the capitals and 
other decorations are fragments of antiquity. It is 
infinitely superior in all respects to other edifices of the 
same date, and may be considered, indeed, a monument 
of original genius, since it had no parallel, either at the 
time of its erection, or until long afterwards. Mass was 
saying in the cathedral while we were there, and a num- 
ber of workmen were at the same time engaged in remov- 
ing a grand catafalque, which had been used at a public 
funeral the day before. 

One feels a little impatient, before the survey of the 
cathedral is finished, for the Campanile is yet unvisited. 
A building so beautiful and so curious stands out distinctly 
in the imagination. While we may see many proud cathe- 
drals in Europe, we can see but one Leaning Tower, and 
we hasten towards it with the true lion-hunting feeling. 
We were fortunate in a very intelligent cicerone, who was 
able to satisfy us on whatever points Murray had left 
unilluminated. The ascent is by a tolerably easy stair- 
case, and there are frequent opportunities for rest, where 
one can step out on the successive balconies or colonnades, 
and admire the extensive view which they command. 
The cause of the inclination of the tower seems destined 
to remain a point in dispute ; for while the giving way or 
settling of every part of the Duomo seems to be conclu- 
sive as to the nature of the soil, and to offer an easy so- 
lution of the difficulty, as regards the Campanile, an 
English architect named Taylor, who examined the tower 
to its foundations, digging down thirty feet for the purpose^ 

VOL. I. 9 
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declares th3 base lino to be horizontal, and the stones of 
the inclined side to be actually smaller than those on the 
other, for the evident purpose of building an inclined 
tower, which should be a wonder of architectural skill. 
The change observable at about half the height of 
the tower, where there is an evident attempt to restore 
the balance, is supposed to have been dictated by the pru- 
dence of the second architect, who feared to carry out the 
design of the founder. We heard all this with an effcMrt at 
faith ; but the obstinate fact of the want of perpendicu- 
larity in the Duomo, and other buildings in the vicinity, 
where there can be no shadow of doubt that a change in 
the soil is the cause, brings us back to the old-fashioned 
opinion, begging pardon of Mr. Taylor, whose earnestness 
and perseverance we honor none the less. There is one 
solution of the mystery, however, compatible both with 
Mr. Taylor's discoveries and with the general belief 
founded upon the peculiar nature of the soil and ihe sink- 
ing of other buildings. There may have been a settling 
of the foundation at the very beginning, to obviate which 
the architect may have made the inequality in the size of 
the stones which Mr. T. thinks conclusive as to the inten- 
tion. Yet a subsequent change in the level may have re- 
versed this, so as to bring a new inequality, on the oppo- 
site side ; and this would of course oblige the finishers of 
the tower to change the lino again when about half way 
up. The whole appearance and character of the tower is 
so contradictory to any notion of its having been designed 
for a thing of wonder rather than of beauty, that no rea- 
soning would be satisfactory in proof of so absurd a 
sdieme, in Italy too — ^where beauty is the law of life. 
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At the top of tib6 tower, we find the bells for wboeo 
sake it was erected The largest of them was first rung 
at the funeral of Connt XJgolino. All are now rung at 
fonerals, and had been used on the day previous to oar 
arrival, when a funeral ceremony took place in honor of 
the Pisans killed in the war. 

The prospect from the top is quite extensive and much 
praised. We were told that we saw Leghorn, and 
the Mediterranean, and several other very interesting 
things, and we tried hard to make it true. But really this 
prospect-seeing is the most trying experience of the travel- 
ler. You ascend innumerable steps, to begin with ; at the 
top you find a breeze that half blows you away, or a sun 
that quite bakes you, or perhaps a fine shower. Then 
your guide insists upon your seeing certain things which 
he declares all travellers do see, and he evidently suffers 
so much if he cannot make you see them too, that out 
of common humanity you put yourself to great inconve- 
nience in staring, not at, but for, something which he as- 
sures you is a town, or perhaps an ocean, but which to 
you might as well be called a parcel of clothes drying in a 
meadow, or a cloud taking the interesting form of hawk 
or hand-saw. Then he tries a long spy-glass, which, after 
much engineering, he is sure he has adjusted for a point- 
blank gaze ; you place your aching eye as directed, and 
find a blank, but no point ; or cover a chimney-pot, at 
catch an undulating glimpse of something blue, which 
you declare to be the sea, in spite of conscience. There 
is no part of their official duty which guides perform so 
completely con amore as this ; and travellers who have 
not very long sight, and who have tender consciences, are 
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pat to Aad straitfi in towam and bolfries. To be oontent 
with admiring the near view, the town with itA quaint 
roofii and gobleiv, itn boulevard, and itn bridgen ; the coun- 
try all garnished with plantations and dwollings, woods 
and waters— were surely wiser. We are too ambitious. 

The Baptistery is beautiful outwardly, but within looks 
at first view bare and bam-like. The space is wide and 
high, and unbroken save by the font and pulpit. The 
Ifosain of the pavement is coarse and imperfect, and the 
monumental slabs which occur frequently, are much foot- 
worn. I^e aye accustomed to the pillars, the pictures, 
the hangings of the churches, finds tifie Baptistery vague 
and unsatisfactory. Examined in detail, however, there 
is much to admire, and the sculptures of the pulpit are 
not only curious, but beautiful. The colunuis which 
support it, nine in number, are all of different marbles, 
and they rest upon the crouching forms of men and ani- 
mals. The reading desks, one above the other, are pecu- 
liar ; the principal one, that intended Crir the Gfospel, is a 
book, resting upon the back of an eagle, as in the old 
English cathedrals. But with all that may be discovered 
by close examination, the impression left by the interior 
of the Baptistery is that of bareness, and wo recur to the 
graceful outline and beautiful proportions of the exterior, 
so familiar to the eye by means of a thousand prints and 
models. 

At the Campo Hanto we were obliged to give up our 
intelligent cicerone, and take, instead, the privileged one 
belonging to that particular Hpot— a customary and 
approved way of depleting the purse of the traveller, 
who pays, at every successive point, tor eooh separate 
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wonder what to him at least seems quite enough for 
the whole. The new showman was a dull fellow, deco- 
rated with rings and chains, and dressed with a dandyish 
exactness, but destitute of anything like an idea beyond 
the meagre lesson he had learned to fit himself for the 
place. He was remarkable for white hair and black 
moustache — ^very odd for a man under thirty ; in all else 
hopelessly common-place. So we had recourse to our 
guide-book, as being far more intelligent. There we 
learned that this Campo Santo, the ground within whose 
walls was brought from the Holy Land by a disappointed 
crusader, is about six hundred years old, and that the 
structure was built for the sacred earth some seventy or 
eighty years after its arrival. How it was previously en- 
closed, or in what manner preserved from admixture with 
common soil, history does not inform us. Since the erec- 
tion of the present building, all that grows within it is 
considered sacred, and we longed in vain for some of the 
holy roses, whose odors came softly into the beautiful 
cloisters. These cloisters are G-othic, and lined with fres- 
coes much injured by time and damp, but prized by c<»i- 
noisseurs, perhaps all the more. 

Far more interesting to the ordinary observer, are the 
Roman sarcophagi which it has been the fashion in Pisa 
to fill with modem bones. These are very numerous and 
in various styles. Some are elaborately and elegantly 
sculptured, and afibrd occasional elucidations of doubtftil 
points in history. One needs not scholarship, however, 
to admire the beauty of these relics of classic times. 
Those whose subjects are exclusively fruit and flowers, 
are referred to the times of the early Christians, who 
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would not introduoe mythologioal fignres, and dared not 
use the symbols or historical representations of their own 
proscribed faith. Whatever be the merit of these as works 
of art, they are certainly in better taste as Christian sep- 
ulchres than those whose decorations are Cupid and Psyche, 
Phaedra and Hippolytus, or the chase of the CalydiHiian 
boar. 

There is a modem tomb in the Campo-— indeed, there 
are several modem tombs, for burials still occasionally 
take place here— but one in particular, which we felt to 
be unsurpassable in pathetic beauty. It is a female fig^ 
ure— colossal — majestic — ^yet dissolved in passiimate sor- 
row. The face, the attitude of perfect aAaiMfoi»— the 
utter simplicity and unity of the whole figure, make this 
one of the most remarkable statues I have ever gazed 
upon. Even the world-famed Niobe stirs not the heart 
more deeply than this marble grief, in which the sculptor . 
has sought to give expression to the despair of some noble 
lady upon the loss of her husband. 

After seeing the three wonders of Pisa, — the splendid 
group, '< fortunate in their solitude and in their society,"— 
few travellers care to explore the town, though it contains 
many things worthy of note. On the road to Florence 
and to Rome, it takes much to detain us. The fair green 
meadow in which stand the Dnomo, the Campanile, and 
the Baptistery, contains all that constitutes Pisa, in those 
bizarre receptacles, the chambers of memory. The Amo 
looks flat and dirty under a summer noon, and the Lung* 
arni were mere quays, without interest for want of prom* 
enaders. So we only staid to dine at the Hotel Vittoria, 
where we had a well-cooked and well-served dinner, and 
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then set out for Empoli, by railway. The ooantry od 
either side is remarkably beautiful for railroad conntryi 
and the carriage was so comfortable that we sincerely 
regretted it was necessary at £!nipoli to take a vettura, 
and drive through a thick cloud of dust, white as flour, 
for a good many miles, in order to reach Florence. Here 
were fine trees again, and vines festooned between them 
for miles along the road — ^by far the most elegant mode 
of training the grape. The fields were richly covered 
with flax, broom com, and maize, though no very great 
proportion of the latter, considering that polenta, or what 
we call hasty-pudding, is the favorite dish among the 
peasantry. 

But the aspect of the villages near Florence is anything 
but agreeable. They are all closely built, like one mis- 
erable street of a large town ; not a porch, not a green 
blind, not a little flowery court-yard is to be seen. A 
narrow door with a stone step is the rendezvoos of the 
family at the close of day. Here may be seen the women 
and girls, plaiting straw ; the man smoking, the old mother 
tending the baby, or twirling the spindle, while tho 
distafl*, gay with colored paper, rises into close neighbor- 
hood with her white locks. Children play about, with 
multitudes of dogs and cats, — always abounding most 
where there is least to eat, — and the whole scene is a 
compound of good humor and dirt, most amusing to wit- 
ness. Indeed, when one thinks upon the sharp creaking 
tones and red noses of some over-neat housewives, who 
feel it a duty to make every life within their influence a 
sacrifice on the altar of cleanliness, and then upon the 
gay softness of these easy Italians, who evidently are 
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philoftopheni with regard to dirt| ono !■ In «omo dangor of 
a doubt at to whloh had ohonon tho wim^r part. Tf tha 
ItalianN woro oilman, thny would Im too nhanriiiiK. Rut it 
muNt bo oonfihitwMl thnt tho lank f»f all approoiaiion of tho 
bloNNingN (»f mmpnnd wiitor dntraotN nminrinlly IVom our 
liking for thcino pioturnmiuo villaffom. TIio handnonior a 
faoo ivi tho nioro voxaiiouN in it to Non it l)Ofi[rimod. 
Black oyoN look woll in tboir own NhaiiowN, but not in thone 
of laMt weok*v nogloot. ficmg luxuriant lookii roqulro 
worlds of oaro to tnako thntn lovoly, and tapor fingom loao 
thoir boauty, tipped with anything darker than henna. 

Yet the Italian in alwayn interoNting, even under this 
unhappy oloud. He ifi a fine oreaturo, fnll of ideality, 
always alive to sentiment, tnofit ootiipamiionate. lie it 
•aid to laok the Mtern virtueN, but thit niUNt bo tho fhilt 
of a wretohed education, and of the want of religloui 
freedom. IliH virtuoN are thone which are in part the 
reHult of irnpulNe ; thofie of a colder oharaoter auk for 
judgment, renohition, and an enlightened conMoienoe, 
which ho hafi not. HIm church in ftill cf appealN to tho 
feelingv. (Charity to the jMKtr, aid to the miirering, rever- 
ence fur tlic Nttcrcd, arc the prominent ^ubjectii there. 
JuMticc, truth, honcHty, fidelity, arc comparatively in the 
•hade. They hold the {Kifiition of abNtractionv, while tho 
other* are put forward in every form bef«t calculated to 
give them imprcNNivencM and immediate intercNt. Tf the 
Italian read the Hcripturcn for hinwclf, and were encour- 
aged to interpret them nn he interpretN other thingN, and 
to draw from them bin own ruIcN of life, he would not 
be at a Iom to give to each virtue itM due importance, and 
hill idea of oharaoter would regain the balance which it 
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has lost under centuries of superstition. If there be any 
meaning in faces, the Italians are a people capable of the 
highest virtues ; and intercourse with them does not lead 
one to believe that nature has in this instance been untrue 
to herself. 

But to return to the approach to Florence. Every 
young woman and girl that we met was plaiting straw, 
and this seemed the chief occupation in the houses, as 
far as we could see. Great, flapping Leghorn hats were, 
therefore, quite in keeping, but they do not add to the 
efiect of the dark eyes beneath. The crowns are too high 
to be graceful ; and the wide brims have a flaring, un- 
meaning air, sometimes blown strait up in front, then 
falling over the nose, while one hand finds occupation in 
the vain attempt to regulate their movements. The mcmt 
picturesque head dress that we saw was the square fold 
of white cloth, laid on the top of the head, with a portion 
falling down on the shoulders. This is most olassio 
and beautiful, but it is worn only by old women. The 
younger ones wear their own ample braids, <»r the 
great Leghorn hats just mentioned. The general ethot of 
the rustic costume is much improved by the laced bodioe, 
which is universal, with young and old, and often orna- 
mented with gay stripes of gold or silver at the seams, 
and large knots of colored ribbons at the shoulders. This 
is usually worn over a white under-dress with long 
sleeves — ^very pretty when it is tolerably clean. The 
apron has a gay border, generally of bright blue or soar* 
let ; and the shoe and stocking are ahnost invariably better, 
in proportion to the rest of tihe dress, than we are aoooe- 
9* 
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tomed to see them elsewhere. Nobody above beggary 
wears a ragged shoe, in Italy. 



FLORENCE 



Saturday, Juice 10. — ^We entered Florence after dark, 
by a gateway in which lounged half a dozen soldiers or 
more, who pounced upon us with the usual air of those 
people, who are evidently glad of something to do in order 
to break the horrible monotony of their lives. It would, 
doubtless, have been quite a holiday for them to rununage 
our trunks, but a few pauls from our courier proved still 
more tempting, and they allowed us to pass, after cmly a 
nominal examination. As we had absolutely nothing 
dutiable, (is there such a word ?) our consciences did not 
suffer ; but it would really have been more benevolent to 
allow them the pleasure and exercise of turning out oar 
wearables, without distracting their attention by the 
sight of money. But we drove on rejoicing, and, afl»r 
some threading of narrow streets, reached the Hotel da 
Nord, once the Bartolini palace, now very well kept as a 
resting place for weary travellers, by an old French oook 
who once had the honor of catering foi Jerome Bonaparte. 
Our rooms are carved and gilded ; hung with fine drape- 
ries, and furnished with ample fauteuils ; but not so 
pleasant as our palace chambers at the Hotel Feder, at 
Genoa, inasmuch as they are carpeted — always an unde- 
sirable thing in Italy. Huge mirrors grace the walls, 
and grand frescoes cover the ceilings. One small bed* 
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chamber is painted with the story of Telemachus, the 
figures nearly as large as life; but the scene repre- 
senting Mentor pushing his protege off the rook, to save 
him from the fascinations of Calypso and the yieldings of 
his own weakness, is somewhat marred by a large ward- 
robe, which hides all the falling figure of Telemachus, 
except his feet and ankles. All is quite sufficiently 
splendid, however, and we have the treat of an old woman 
for our minister on proper occasions, most welcome, after 
a series of young men chamber-maids. The ancient 
cook labors in his vocation con amore. Doubtless each 
day's clatter of pots and pans sends him back, in imagi- 
nation, to the days of the Empire, and awakens his 
professional enthusiasm, as the sound of the trumpet ex- 
cites the old war-horse. The result is an elaborate series 
of dishes, to some of which our simple American habits 
scarcely allow us to guess a name, though our short 
experience on the continent inspires us with courage to 
taste even the most suspicious looking. If the artist could 
be persuaded to set all, or even half of them, on the table at 
once, we should dine more satisfactorily, from having a 
closer field for comparison ; but he shows them up singly, 
probably for the same reason that the Apollo, the Perseus, 
the Torso, has each a separate chamber assigned it, while 
statuary less distinguished is exhibited in crowds. 

The first morning in Florence is always devoted either 
to the gallery DegP Uffizi, or the Pitti Palace. We chose 
the former, though less impatient people reserve the 
Tribune for the climax, and see lower things first, per- 
haps wisely. We darted at once to the central point, and 
stopped before the Venus— doubtless with extravagant 
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expectationii, for we were disappointed. Beauty without 
majesty does not satisfy. The beauty of the Venus is 
neither that of a child nor of a woman. It lacks the ex- 
pression of good sense and self-respect without which the 
fairest woman is not lovely ; and it has too much self- 
oonsciousness, as well as too much maturity of form, to 
please as the ideal of budding girlhood. The head is small, 
even to inibecility, and the hands, which are ''restora- 
tions,'^ by Bernini, are elfish in their shape and proportions, 
as compared with the rest of the figure. The posture is 
that of the danseuse, who, having just executed a feat, 
throws herself into an attitude, and looks with an express 
killingness at the audience. It is meretricious, and made 
worse by an affected modesty. The dimensions of the 
statue are insisted upon by its enthusiastic admirers as 
the standard of female beauty, but in point of fact, the 
universal judgment as to living women oondenms such 
diminutiveness, as wanting the power, and the flowing, 
luxuriant grace that belong to perfect development. The 
impression of the whole is, therefore, painfully unsatis- 
factory, and it is only when we contemplate the statue in 
detail, that we discover the beauty which has earned its 
reputation — beauty not excelled, probably, by anything 
that sculpture has ever accomplished. The head sits 
beautifully upon the wavy neck, the limbs are exqubitely 
turned, the aerial balance of the whole figure wonder- 
ful. If the conception of the artist had been worthy of 
his executive power, we should have had a goddess indeed. 
All that is noble is now wanting, and our better judgment 
reproves our admiration. 

The ApoUino, or little Apollo, has been asoribed by 
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•ome observers to the same hand — a doubtful one^ — ^but 
the resemblance in style seems hardly to bear out this 
idea. The roundness of the Venus is, perhaps, excessive ; 
and we perceive plainly that the sculptor's idea of youth- 
ful and delicate beauty required this turned smoothness 
and fulness of outline. But the ApoUino is in a different 
taste, even to a degree of flatness in the contours. The 
form is slightly attenuated, and the difference cannot be 
ascribed to the artist's intention to distinguish between 
the masculine and feminine outline, because the Apollino 
is as delicate, and as destitute of obvious muscles, as the 
Venus. It is a charming morpeau, however, and is free 
from restorations, an advantage possessed by few of the 
antiques. 

The Tribune, with all its splendors of mcurble and mother- 
of-pearl, is a miserable place for seeing the wonders of 
art which it enshrines. There is so little light, that it is 
only on very bright days that one can see the pictures at 
all ; and the statues are so arranged that it is difficult to 
view Aiy but the upper pictures at the requisite distance. 
Then the pictures are crowded, for the sake of thrusting 
in several which ought never to have been there — such as 
the Endymion of Guercino, so unfavorable a specimen of 
that master that he would have blushed to see it in its 
present position. The same remark is true of some other 
pictures by great names, exalted thus conspicuously; 
while a part of the precious space is given to the works of 
artists unknown to fame — a circumstance almost con- 
demnatory in our day of research and criticism. The 
view of the pictures is also very much obstructed by tlie 
easels of copyists who are always present in the Tribune. 
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It is nearly impossible to get a tolerably distant view of 
any picture on the eye-line, which is very vexatiooa, oon- 
sidering that this line includes the most preokms. Of 
the five pictures of Raphael which hang side by side, one 
has been totally obscured by an easel during the whole 
time of our stay in Florence. The sculptures show to 
tolerable advantage under the perpendicular light of the 
Tribune, though the shadows thus cast, especially by tlia 
brows, give a somewhat pallid and melancholy air to some 
faces ; but the pictures, taken together, vex more than tiiey 
please, from the circumstances I have mentioned. Art- 
ists may study their separate and technical exoelleooes, 
but the eager traveller is denied the full view which ena* 
bles him to drink in, at a glance, the sentiment and glow 
of a picture, and make its soul a part of his own— a pos- 
session for life. The unlearned observer wants to 
sympathize with the painter, and for this purpose lie 
must be so placed that the fundamental idea will be obvi- 
ous to him ; the student vrishes to possess himself of the 
secret by which the idea is expressed ; and he tnay be 
content to pore for hours in a half light, or to dodge behind 
easels with his eye scarce a foot from the object of kis 
study. This want of distance is the general complaint 
throughout the galleries of Italy, but it is, perhaps, no 
where felt so keenly as in the Tribune, the very heart of 
all this wondrous world. 

As a mere curiosity, there is nothing in the Tribune 
more interesting than a small circular picture, by Mifthit^ l 
Angelo— one of the two easel pictures he painted. This 
is pronounced a failure, though a splendid one. The 
grandeur of his oonoeption seems to render him inoaimble 
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of executing in little, and his genius forsakes him entirely 
when he attempts to shine in a new sphere. When he 
is at home, he is possessed, inspired, and unconscious of 
self ; when a petty vanity betrays him into competition 
and rivalry, the god deserts him, and there is nothing 
great but his egotism, which is stupendous. In this 
picture, which is a Holy Family, he introduces a parcel 
of brawny, nude figures, which have no pretended or 
possible connexion with the subject, in order to display 
his knowledge of the human form — a knowledge which 
one is sometimes almost sorry he possessed, since it wa9 
continuaUy leading him to sacrifice the grace and beauty 
of which nature is so lavish, to an exaggerated delineaticm 
of bone and muscle, not without prototypes in nature, 
certainly, but by no means thrust by her into every pic- 
ture. Michael Angelo, great and generous as he was, 
was tormented with a vanity which the impetuousity of his 
nature did not allow him to conceal ; and, like G-oldsmith, 
. who was nettled by the praise bestowed upon a puppet, 
into an attempt to perform its tricks, — ^the great master 
could not see, without annoyance, the success of another, 
even in a line which left his own peculiar greatness unap- 
proached. He said that easel pictures were fit oocupation 
only for women, yet Raphael's Holy Families brought 
forth this strange attempt, labored to the last degree, and 
showing so painful an efibrt to surpass the unsurpassable, 
that one looks upon it with a sort of pity. 

The Hall of Niobe has an irresistible attraction for the 
stranger, and the powers that be have provided well for 
tiie enjoyment of the treasures it contains. It is well 
lighted, and provided with oomfortable seats. The six- 
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teen statues which are disposed within its ample boandsy 
are so placed that they can be viewed from every pointi 
and at any desirable distance. The principal groap-^that 
of the mother and one child— <»ccu pies the head of the 
room, and rivets the attention for a time ; and even after 
making the wondrous circuit, and finding something every- 
where to move and to astonish, we recur at last to tfaia, 
and dwell upon it almost to the exclusion of the rest 
The supposition of Mr. Cockerell, that the whole was in- 
tended to decorate a pediment — probably that of a temple 
— ^is so ingenious and so probable, that one cannot but wiflh 
the statues could be arranged in correspondence vrith the 
design which he made in support of his opinion. We 
ought, if possible, to see the group as its creators, who 
are said to be Praxiteles and Phidias, saw it— each por- 
tion heightening the effect of the whole, an advantage 
entirely lost in the present isolated disporition of the 
figures. No group of statues could suffer more by being 
disjoined. The passion is in a manner lost, by the want 
of obvious oonnection, and the grief of the grand maternal 
figure is shorn of a portion of its sublimity, by the absenoe 
of the extraordinary and overwhelming horrcnrs whidi 
justify it. A mother weeping over a dying dandier, is 
an object of the tenderest sympathy; but sympathy is 
exchanged for awe before a mother who sees her whole 
family expiring under a vengeance which she has herself 
provoked — a climax of tragedy. I cannot but hopsi 
for the sake of future visitors at the Uffizi, that the oon- 
nection between the thirteen figures which bel(»ig to the 
group, will, in some shape or other, be restored. Any 
grouping would be preferable to the present frigid amuige- 
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ment, which also includes two figures which are mere 
repetitions, and another of inferior merit. 

We spent our morning at the gallery, and in the after- 
noon went to the Cathedral or Duomo, a building which 
one can hardly tire of looking at, so grand is it, so vari- 
ous, so rich and elegant in all respects. The two archi- 
tects who finished it — for like all the great cathedrals, it 
had many builders — are represented in marble, on one 
side of the open square on which it stands, looking upon 
their work with a satisfaction which seems fully justified. 
The Cathedral is almost entirely covered with black and 
white marble, but its front is quite unfinished. It had 
once a front, by Giotto, but somebody "drest in a little 
brief authority," pulled it down, with the intent to build 
something that should be finer ! and this intention— better 
fitted for a certain pavement we have heard of — ^is all 
that the front of the Cathedral has acquired, in the three 
hundred years which have elapsed since. One gets used, 
however, to unfinished churches, in Italy. 

The dome is well known to have been the model of 
that of St. Peter's, which it exceeds in size ; so that to 
Brunelleschi, who studied the ancient architecture of Rome 
with a view to this building, belongs in truth the praise 
of having ** hung the Pantheon in the air," and he did it 
at almost the cost of his reputation for sanity, so absurd 
was the idea deemed at that early day, — ^the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century — ^long before the revival of 
Art. It is 387 feet in height, and 138 in diameter. 

The interior of the church is dark, but when the eye 
becomes a little accustomed to this, the inoonvenienoe Li 
readily pardoned for the sake of the exquisite '^ windows 
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which exclude the light/' They ooald be no richer if they 
were really made of the gems they so resemble. Brunei- 
le^H^hi and Giotto repose within the walls they reared, and 
there are a few other monuments of interest, but as a whole, 
this interior has an air of less grandeur than might be ex- 
pt^cted from the outride view. The placing of the dioir and 
the high altar beneath the dome, instead of in the Tribune, 
though approved by critics as giving a significance to the 
dome, certainly injures the general effect by breaking the 
length. The portion beyond this great mass is in a mei^ 
sure lost to the size of the building. In this case the ob» 
struetion is lavishly adorned with bas-relie& of great 
merit, which detained us long, for they are very elaboratOi 
and deserve far more time than we have been able to give 
them. In the floor not far off we find one of those silent 
remembrancers, which occur so often in Italy, of tha 
obligations the world owes to the Church, as the oonser^ 
vator of knowledge during the dark ages— a circular dial, 
in the pavement, to which the sunshine comes by an 
aperture in the cupola. This was made nearly four hnn-* 
dred years ago, to ascertain the changes in the obliquity 
of the ecliptic. 

The group by Michael Angelo, of our blessed Lord loat* 
ing on the lap of his mother, while two other figures wait 
in attitudes of grief, is one of those overpoweriog speota^ 
cles which show the impotence of words; for when I 
would describe it, I find no expression that gives any idea 
of its effect on me. It is in twilight, behind tlia high 
altar — perhaps it is this that heightens the effect, and 
makes this work stand alone in the memory, hallowed 
above all other sculptured images of the Saviour, I beliova 
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it is approved by ccmnoisseurs, but I think the most igno- 
rant observer, with only a heart to feel, would not have 
needed prompting by the learned. Michael Angelo is said 
to have intended this group for his own tomb, but though 
not placed there it will none the less be his monument. 
Surely death was never so dignified by art; surely no 
marble shape ever sent such pangs of sympathy to the 
heart, or exalted the imagination to such conceptions of 
divinity in human form. I forget all but the Mother and 
Son ; I should hardly have known that there were other 
figures, if I had not been reminded of it afterwards. It is 
Christ as he may have been, and the pierced Mother as 
she must have been. Truly in Italy we find ^^ sermons 
in stones." 

The accessories to the Duomo are quite as interesting 
as the Duomo itself. The sacristies are rich in decoration 
and association. In one of them we are told that Lo- 
renzo de' Medici took refuge when he was pursued by the 
enemies of his house. There are some fine groups in 
terra-cotta here, by Luca della Robbia, the first master 
in that department of art ; also a portrait of Dante, plac- 
ed in the Duomo by a decree of the republic. 

The Baptistery, like that of Pisa, struck us as rather 
bare, inside, after the elegance without. Its pride is in 
those wonderful bronze doors, which one might study for 
weeks without coming to a full knowledge of all the sub- 
jects of their bas-reliefs. I could not have believed that a 
mere door could be made so splendid an object. 

I cannot but think that one reason why the artists of 
Italy's splendid era have left us works that while they 
interest by their mere execution, interest still more by the 
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spirit and variety of their sabjects, is, that in those daji 
it was considered essential that an artist shoold be a man 
of learning — an idea now totally exploded, as fiiir as I 
have been able to observe. What poverty of inventkn 
and allusion is always oonspicnoos on the walls of modem 
exhibitions ! Even in England, where we hoped to find 
mmething in this way which shoald bespeak the advan- 
tages enjoyed by Art as a profession, in a country whose 
standard of learning is so high, the very same endleai 
repetition and smallness of scope were oonspicnoiis that 
mortify us at home. Such works cannot live in afte 
times. They soon become as uninteresting as a galleiy 
of family portraits. 

The Baptistery boasts some trophies of the old victo- 
ries over the Pisans, some links of whose harbor-ohain 
are hung up here, as well as at G-enoa and other places. 
These wars between rival cities in old times seem to have 
been full of personal and enduring bitterness, and the 
churches do not hesitate to lend their aid in perpetuating 
the feeling, as far as the spirit of the age will allow. 
Nothing can be more obvious than the essentiaUy demo- 
cratic spirit of the Catholic church. It sides with the 
people : appeals to them, makes their rights a part of its 
requisitions wherever it is acknowledged. If this bias 
had always been pure and unselfish in intent, we should 
have been able to hail the church as the great ocxiservator 
of liberty as well as learning. 

There are pretty good reasons for believing tliat liie 
Baptistery, which was once the Cathedral, was, at a still 
earlier period, a temple of Mars, resembling tlia Pantfaaon 
in general character, and like that, having a oiicolar 
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tore at the top, under which was placed the statue of 
ttie god. This conversion of heathen temples is an inex- 
pressibly beautiful idea to me. The old notion of the 
magical potency of certain words, but faintly shadows 
finrih such results of the promulgation of truth. 

I could tel] to thee 
The words that deft Eildon hills in three, 
And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone — 

•ays the poet — ^but look at these cathedrals— ^^ Behold 
what manner of stones and what buildings are here.'' 

THE PITTI. 

The Pitti palace looks a good deal like a prison, as in- 
deed, do many of the Florentine palaces. The walls are 
roug^ned after the manner called rustic, and the win- 
dows are crossed with abundance of iron bars, made more 
conspicuous by rounding outward to allow the inmates 
to look up and down the street. In the cortile we find 
the usual jumble of sculptures, from Scripture and from 
the heathen mythology, reminding us of the Irish poet's 

Heathen goddeesee most rare,— 
Homer, Vaynus, and Nebachadnezzar, 
All standing in the open air. 

Here are Moses, Hercules, Ajax, and the mule that 
brought materials for the palace, thought by Pitti worthy 
of benig commemorated in atone. 

But the outside of the Pitti does not detain us longi 
since the reputation of the pictures within is sufficient to 
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throw the palace into the shade, even though it ia ihe 
actual residence of the sovereign. The liberality whioh 
opens these treasures to the public is so splendid, that 
one thinks more of the grand Duke than of his honae ; 
and, according to his subjects, his whole character ia in 
harmony with this just estimate of the true use of art, a 
circumstance which adds much to the pleasure with 
which we traverse these noble halls. The magnificent 
tables of marble, lapis lazuli, and the most exquisite 
mosaic, which are found in the rooms, show the generons 
confidence reposed by the Duke in the lovers of beauty. 
These tables, immensely costly, and liable to be ruined 
by a scratch, or almost by a touch, arc in nearly every 
room, uncovered, unguarded in any way, offering the 
highest specimens of a branch of art in which the Floren- 
tines are uneiiualled by any other people— the art of in- 
laying in stone. The different halls are named fixMn the 
subjects of their frescoed ceilings — ^the Hall of Venus, of 
Apollo, etc., and of these there are twelve, besides various 
supplemental halls and cabinets, all rich in works of art. 
In the Hall of Mars, we find the world-fiuned Madonna 
della Seggiola, covered with a glass, which in no small 
degree lessens the pleasure of contemplating it, since it is 
almost impossible to avoid the glare of the glass. This 
picture is one of the many exquisite things whioh have 
become almost vulgarized to the imagination, by endless 
repetition in wretched copies. Like the Cenoi, it stares 
upon you in twenty shapes, from every petty jeweller's 
window. You see it everywhere, in mosaic, in enamel, 
in cameo, in filagree, in alabaster, in bronze, in porce- 
lain, in terra ootta, in plaster, in water-color, in en- 
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gravings of all sorts and sizes ; and, unlike the Cenoii 
which has not been copied within the last eighteen 
years, the Madonna is copied every day, and engaged 
beforehand, like a belle at a ball, twenty deep. It 
is impossible to avoid the impression of these counterfeits, 
and to view the picture with the freshness of feeling 
which its delicacy demands. If one had a week in 
which to study it ; could remove the odious glass, and 
the engrossing easel, and have, moreover, the best copy 
that ever was made placed side by side with the unique, 
it might be possible to discover for one's self, and in truth 
and honesty, the transcendent merits of the Madonna of 
the Chair, considered by good judges the masterpiece of 
the greatest of painters. Lacking these, we linger before 
it for ten minutes or so, and pass on, vexed, to the next 
marvel of art, feeling that we have lost something, 
through the perversity of Fate, or the unanimity of the 
world's judgment. This picture, which has been called a 
Christian Yenus, is certainly as little Raffaelesque, as 
anything ever painted by the great master, always ex« 
oepting both the Fornarinas which claim his name — ^two 
pictures which were surely painted by his earthly self, if 
by Raphael at all. Spite of the wonderful variety of 
styles mastered by him in the course of his short life, 
there is one in particular which we cannot help consider- 
ing as more characteristic of him than the rest — it is 
that which partakes so markedly of the manner of his 
master, Perugino, whose taste evidently modelled that of 
his surpassing pupil. The fair-haired, passionless, im- 
passive women, whose oval faces are to be found in all 
Raphael's early pictures, are evidently his ideal of divine 
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purity and loTeliness. When he departs firom this model, 
we may be more sensible of his power, but we are no lon- 
ger so sure of his identity. 

Hichael Angelo's Fates — ^the second of his two eaad 
pictures — is in the Hall of Jupiter. The sentiment 
of this picture has been praised, but it almost ju^ 
tifies the remark that Hichael Angelo had no idea 
of beauty. Three old witches take the place of the 
beautiful Parcce of the G-reeks, and their looks and 
attitudes require to be interpreted, in order to excite the 
imagination at all. The picture would probably never 
have been celebrated, if it belonged to a less important 
name. 

The Pitti gallery boasts sixteen pictures of Andrea del 
Sarto, a painter whom one must go to Florence to learn 
to admire. He is certainly little known to any beside 
artists, on this side the water ; and the pleasure we derive 
from the exquisite grace and harmony of his pictures has 
all the zest of a discovery. He \a pronounced by 8«ne 
judges the first colorist of the Florentine school, and the 
mere amateur is prompted to accept the decision as valid. 
The glow about his Holy Families, seems like an fimanap 
tion, and Mary is in his hands — 

" A spirit, yet a wonum too — ^ 

a tender mother, full of the proud sense of her great 
office, with worshipping eyes turned on her vrondiQUis 
Gift, or raised toward the Heaven with whioh she daime 
affinity through him. It requires but little imagination 
to see in the pictures of Andrea del Saito, all that 
the painter had in his mind whui he was painting them. 
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The Venus of Canova, which oooupied the pedestal of 
the Venus de'Medici, while French rapacity deprived the 
Florentines of their idol, is in some respects more gratify- 
ing than the more famous statue. The head is far 
nobler, and if there were not a little bad taste in the 
over-dressing of the hair, would be altogether more beau- 
tiful than the diminutive French-doll-looking head of the 
Other. It is at least a passible head, which the antique 
one is not. The chiselling of the flesh is said to be in- 
ferior to that of some other of Ganova's works ; but to 
discover this is an unhappiness left to the connoisseur. 
To the mere observer, the Canovan Venus is altogether 
lovely, and quite as worthy of a domed sanctuary as her 
more favored prototype. 

A statue must be precious indeed, to deserve a shrinOi 
in the estimation of the Florentines. They are accus- 
tomed to see some of the most admired works of art 
standing for ages in the open air, either totally unshel- 
tered, or merely protected by a roof &om the fi&lling 
storm. In the Loggia de'Lanzi, a sort of open portico in 
the pisusza Gran Duca, opposite the Palazzo Vecohio, aro 
the celebrated Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini, a bronze of 
exquisite beauty ; a Judith, by Donatello ; a Dying 
Ajax, worthy of the Greeks to whom it is ascribed ; and, 
not to mention many others, one of the most wonderful 
groups ever executed, consisting of a youthful figure 
bearing up, entirely clear of aU support, a beautiful 
woman in his arms, while an older man is prostrate and 
struggling at his feet. Whatever technical criticism may 
say of this group, it is to the ordinary eye one of the 
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iiu»st striking things of the kind to be found in all Italy ; 
one of the few successful attempts to express violent mo- 
tion in immovable stone — strong muscular effort in the 
stillness of death. It is by John of Bologna — an Italian 
town which has produced Guido, Domenichino, Ghier- 
cino, Caravaggio, Albani, Franoesoo Francia, Imola, Lan- 
franco, and the three Carracci — ^Annibali Augnatin, and 
Ludovico, not to speak of a host of names only leas 
eminent. 

The statues in the Boboli G-ardens alone would enridi 
and make proud an American city. Oh! how these 
green and shady walks make us long for similar plaoee of 
recreation and refreshment in our own dear oonntiy! 
When shall we, too, have parks, beautiful with all that 
Nature brings in spring time, and with such glorioua 
things as Art furnishes for all time ? When shall we too 
take strangers to some lovely hill top, crowned with a 
heroic monument or sheltering temple, in order to look 
around upon an expanse of beauty like that which envi- 
rons Florence? We have all the material — ^the wood, 
the water, the rising ground, the sprinkled villas, the 
abundant towers and spires, the wealth, the artistie skill 
— what lack we ? Surely not the conviction that sndi 
things are desirable, for no people enjoy them more than 
Americans, abroad. 

July 14. — ^We saw a strange ceremony, to-day, loddng 
from the windows of the Uffizi, attracted by the sound of 
music. The area below was filled with a dense crowd of 
people, and at one end of it, within a sort of pcntioo, wai 
a stage, on which stood two boys, dressed* like theatrical 
Cupids, making a very ridiculous figure indeed, in bioac 
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dayli^t and surrounded by people in their every day 
clothes. On the stage were two small lottery wheels, 
and at certain signals, these wheels were turned, and the 
shabby Cupids put in their hands and drew out numbers, 
holding them up to the gaze of the multitude, while a 
man announced them aloud, and they were at the same 
time exhibited in large characters, by means of ma- 
chinery above. Then the pc^ulace shouted, the band 
struck up, and there was a sort of hubbub, until, at 
another signal, another number was drawn, waited for in 
deep silence, and hailed with new shouts and new music. 
This is, strange to say, a governmental provision for 
gambling ; an attempt to regulate and turn to account 
this passion in the common people. If such things were 
the natural concomitants of gardens and statuary, I 
would never say another word about the latter ; but let 
it be remembered that we, with a determined national 
repudiation of everything like amusement, have had our 
national lotteries too, though we have had them managed 
in darkness and silence, instead of the gay snidshine and 
band of music. 

It is said that numbers of these poor people are ruined 
and kept in wretchedness by this fieital indulgence. It 
would seem as if a disposition to gambling were natural to 
the human race, for no nation has yet been discovered in 
which it is not practised. It would be a curious inquiry 
how far that " spirit of adventure" which leads men to 
compass sea and land in search of a short cut to fortune ; 
that '' enterprise" which induces a merchant to risk aU 
he has, in the hope of a sudden acquisition ; and a thou- 
sand other direct appeals to the chances, with money for 
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ail object, difler from gambling. As to exoitement, the 
|KK>r Florentine, who has risked his only ■hilling and 
stands gazing at tlie wheel, unconscious of the mnltitode 
around him, enjoys that in perfection, if we may belieYa 
the intenf»e expression of his dark eyes. 

June 11. — Sunday in Florence. The bells ring, per- 
haps, a little more vehemently and continuously cm Sun- 
day morning than on other mornings, but otherwise there 
IS little to distinguish the day. Soldiers, with bands of 
music, pass as usual ; men, women, and boys cry their 
wurcs with the same insane abandon; flower merchants 
establish themselves in the street, and the people in their 
gayest clothes throng every avenue. The shops are gen- 
erally shut, and the general love of pleasure is mc»re con- 
spicuous. There are fewer priests in the street^ and 
more beggars. Itinerant musicians betake themselves to 
the suburbs, where the trattorie reap their harvest The 
better classes prepare for church, whither they go when 
the |)oor and the more devout have already heard two or 
three services. The weather, to-day, has been delicious 
— the sky as blue as we had heard it was, and the sun at 
least as hot. A cool breeze, however, moderated the 
fervors, and we have been able to walk about with very 
little inconvenience. , 

This day will always have a place in our remembranoe, 
on account of a circumstance which occurred nnexpeot- 
edly to hallow it — ^here, in this land of bell, book, and 
candle, and all the strange manifestations of the Catholio 
faith. Three clergymen, brethren of one fiedth, met by an 
apparent chance in Florence, and in the absence of any 
public worship intelligible to them and their familMm^ 
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oame together for social worship at one of the hotels, at 
which they were spending a few days. It was almost 
literally a gathering of " two or three" in the name of 
Christ, and the services and the sermon will not soon de- 
part from the memory of any one who had the privilege 
of being there. It is impossible to convey an idea of the 
peculiarity of such a scene in the midst of Florence. 
Troops were marching past nearly all the time ; and once 
the hymn was necessarily suspended, during the passing 
of a troop of horse with trumpets and band, which made 
all other sounds totally inaudible, spite of the closed win- 
dows. The height of the houses and the narrowness of 
the streets cause such reverberations, that the sound of a 
full band is almost deafening. 

After our own service was concluded, we went to the 
Duomo, where, it being Whitsunday, a grand ceremony 
was to take place, for which great preparations had been 
made. A canopy was erected on one side of the altar for 
the Grand Duke and his family, and the church and the 
streets were lined with troops. We obtained good stand- 
ing-places not far from the altar rails ; for although there 
were multitudes of people in the church, its immense size 
is such that there was no crowding. The whole area 
within the railing was filled with priests in every variety 
of costume, scarlet being the prevailing color. The 
bishop entered in procession^ with candle-bearers and train- 
bearers and mitre-bearers, and more attendants than one 
could even fancy uses or excuses for, and took his place on 
a throne which faced the canopy of the GFrand Duke. A 
few moments after this, the soldiers presented arms, and 
the sovereign passed up the central aisle between their 
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ranks, fallowed by his sister and a train of ladies in foU 
clrt's^, wearing on their heads, feathers, flowers, andipleii- 
(li<l to(]iie;s of gold or silver lama. Two or three ladies 
f«»llnwcd the Grand Duke to the seats beneath the CBMHupy; 
the rest knelt in the centre of the area, and remained in 
that position during the entire oeremixiy, which lasted 
abtwe an hour. It were vain to attenqit a descriptioa of 
the rites. The place within the railing looked like an 
immense tulip-bed swayed by the summer breeie. Priests 
in their gorgeous robes arose, and sat down, and tamed 
ruund, and knelt, and crossed themselves, and went 
through a curious form of embracing each other, wiuls 
the bishop's mitre was put on and taken off twenty 
times, and certain books carried first to one side of the 
altar and then to the other — now laid upon men^s backs 
by way of reading-desks — ^now returned to the altar with 
many genuflexions. Now the bishop unmitred and flung 
incense again and again toward the altar ; then the mitie 
was put on and an attendant priest incensed the bishop 
in his turn. Then the censer was used in boat of the 
Grand Duke and his attendants, who acknowledged ihe 
favor by profound bows, and these honors and bows Smil- 
ed no small part of the performance. The reverences of 
the priests seemed almost equally divided among tlie 
bishop, the Grand Duke, and the altar. The elevation of 
the Host was acknowledged by the soldiers grounding 
arms with a clang on the pavement, and dropping on one 
knee, with the right hand raised to the cap— a beantifiil 
movement to the spectator, but somewhat foreign to oar 
notions of the decorum suited to public worahip. Beliind 
the altar was a large temporary platform fiir the aooom- 
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modation of a band of at least a hundred musioians, and 
the musical part of the service was performed with the 
aid of violins and drums as well as organ — an astounding 
volume of sound which the reverberation among the many 
arches, aisles and chapels of the huge edifice caused at 
times to become almost an undistinguishable bray. At 
intervals there was some fine singing— a tenor in partic- 
ular, whose voice had a heavenly sweetness, and seemed 
to float away in the far distance, till it lost itself in the 
immense vault of the dome. The scene was splendid in 
the extreme, and the music calculated to excite the imag- 
ination from its very loudness. Only the manoeuvres of 
the officiating priests seemed puerile; all the rest had an 
air of grandeur, and reminded one of the ancient ritual, 
or what we may fancy to have been the scene at the dedi- 
cation of Solomon's temple. 

After the G-rand Duke and his cortege had departed, 
in some eight or ten state carriages drawn by six horses 
a-piece, and followed by liveried servants both civil and 
military, we were glad to rest our eyes and ears by step- 
ping into the cool and quiet church of San Lorenzo, inter- 
esting on account of the Medicean monuments contained 
in the Sagrestia Nuova, commonly called the Capella dei 
Depositi. These monuments are among the wonders of 
Michael Angelo's genius, which, with a courage which it 
is hardly possible now to appreciate, dared to take nature 
for a guide, at a period when Greek models were decided 
to have made nature seem vulgar. The sitting statue of 
Lorenzo — not the Magnificent, but his grandson, the 
Duke of Urbino, father of Catherine de' Medici — ^is one 
of the grandest productions of the chisel. One cannot 
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meet the fixed look of thoM marble eyes withoat emotion. 
Tho whole figure has a power whioh is oentraliied and 
intonNfied in tho faoe. A more striking effect of this kind 
has perhaps never been prodaoed, unless by the same 
master in his Moses. All petty oritioism stands shamed 
into silenoe by the undeniable effect of this wonderful 
figure. Nothing short of transcendent genius makes such 
an appeal and elicits such a reply, spontaneous—enthusi- 
astic — silent. 

Opposite this great work is another by the same hand, 
but inferior; though excellent compared with all else of 
the kind. As decorations on these monuments are famale 
figures, representing, on that of Lorenio, Day and Night, 
on that of Giuliano, Morning' and Evenings— subjeota 
which perhaps no genius could make distinct and expres- 
sive in stone— certainly not that of Michael Angelo, 
whose forte lay in tho grand and the substantial. They 
are giantesses, sprawling, and not very symmetrically form- 
ed, and one cannot help wondering what they have to do 
there. The attempt to mingle allegorical figures with 
real-life ones seems tho besetting sin of monument-ma- 
kers. If the realities were left to tho imagination, the 
imaginations might more easily be made real ; brought 
forward both at once, they confound each other and the 
spectator. 

JuNR 13. — ^Tt is so much the fashion to go to Florence 
in tho winter and spring, that our general irnprosHions of 
it, derived from tho accounts of travellers, are quite at 
fault when we oome to apply them to Florence in June. 
Tlio older notions, instilled by poets, are far more to the 
purpose now. The skies are incessantly dear; the 
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breezes soft, and full of perfume from the fresh vines ; 
and the height of the houses on either side of the narrow 
and winding street, far from being a disadvantage, only 
pleasantly moderates the summer fervors, and makes 
'Might to counterfeit a gloom." One scarcely needs a 
parasol, except at high noon. The pavements— com- 
posed entirely of broad and smooth flagstones — are quite 
clean, in the better parts of the city, and not very much 
otherwise anywhere. People seem almost to live in the 
street. Quite as many things are sold out of doors as 
within, and flowers are an important branch of merchan- 
dize. The Arno is very muddy and yellow, or rather 
Scotch-snufT-color, as it is at all seasons, and it is far 
from being an agreeable neighbor, both on account of the 
unpoetical odors rising from its sluggishness, and the 
hosts of musquitoes which find their home on its sur- 
face. When we cross the Ponte Santa Triniti in the 
afternoon, to visit friends who live on the other side, we 
can see clouds of these winged plagues hovering between 
us and the golden sunset; but our Palazzo Bartolinii 
alias hotel du Nord, twilight all over with deep windows 
and triple blinds, and facing the cool, dark Piazza Santa 
Trinity, is quite free from the nuisance of which those 
who live nearer the river are complaining. The position 
of this hotel is perhaps the best in Florence for a summer 
sojourner. It looks out upon a quiet square, nearly 
facing the Church Santa Trinity, whose fiEtgade is much 
admired. In the centre of the square, and near the 
Hotel, is a column from the Baths of Caracalla at Rome, 
which must be surprised to find itself supporting a statue 
in miserable taste, called Justice, but no likeness, we may 
10* 
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be sure, or the symmetry of the cardinal virtues has been 
mueh overpraised. The poor thing seems painfully con- 
seious of ugline$.s, and has put on a bronze cloak, which 
the wieked winds have sent flying in such a way that it 
does not answer the only purpose for which it could be 
useful. This want of grace is, however, quite appropriate, 
for the thing is but a memorial of wrong. It was erected 
by one of the Medici, to signalize his triumph over the 
Strozzi who had resisted his tyranny. 

From the square we reach almost directly the Ponte 
Sta Trinita, a handsome and imposing bridge, the view 
from whicli, especially westward, is most delicious. In- 
deed I think one comprehends better why Florence has 
been called la beiia, in looking at it from this bridge, 
than from any other point. The bridge itself has excited 
much attention from some peculiarity in its arches, not 
very observable from the top, however. It is decorated 
with statues in white marble— very white and new they 
k>ok — of the four seasons, and it is odd that Winter is 
the only one that lacks covering. The philosophy of this 
lies deep; we are intended to feel that Winter most 
needs be very cold. 

The Ponte Vecchio, which is a street of shops crossing 
the river, has one open space left, in the centre, through 
w^hieh one may see, as in a firame, the smiling shores 
above and below, with the Ponte alle Grazie to the east, 
and towards the west the several bridges further down. 
One longs to have time to linger on these bridges, laying 
up a general idea of Florence that will help to make pio* 
tures in memory by and by. Threading the streets and 
examining churches, galleries, piazzas and foggie piece- 
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meal, is quite another affair. These things individualize 
themselves ; they are too striking to be wrought into a 
whole. We must look long at Florence from the bridges 
and from the Boboli Gardens, if we would carry it home 
with us as Florence. 

The Cafe Doney is one of those pleasant places which 
are to be found only on the continent — ^resorts where one 
can be innocently dissipated, breakfasting away from 
home, with a sort of evening feeling of leisure and aban^ 
don, meeting pleasant people, and feeling disposed to be 
pleased and pleasant one's self. You sit on a sofa at a 
small marble table, and while the waiter is bringing 
coffee and eggs, and light rolls, or whatevcnr else you 
choose for your disjune, you may look at yourself in half 
a dozen mirrors, or watch the various European ways of 
eating eggs, or the still more various ways of drinking 
coffee and chocolate. You will see many more peq>le 
breakfasting on coffee and bread (without butter) than 
with any addition to those essentials ; and almost every 
one joining the pleasure of conversation or of reading 
with that of eating and drinking. In the midst of all 
this, observe that lady breakfasting quite alone, with a» 
much nonchalance as if her feet were on her own fender, 
instead of on one of the ottomans of the Caf6 Doney, with 
twenty men in sight. She has a newspaper, perhaps, or 
she sits musingly over her little cup of chocolate, dipping 
bits of toast or of Naples biscuit into it, and occasionally 
giving a scrap to her pretty Italian greyhound. On the 
opposite side sit an old gentleman with his daughter — a 
delicate girl, Englidi probably, seeking health on the 
banks of the Amo, and choosing to breakfast in this gay. 
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for this, and versatility is no part of English national 
character. 

A drive in the Cascine is a favorite amusement at 
Florence, and no grounds more charming for the purpose 
can be found, perhaps, in all Europe. The drive is, to 
be sure, a parallelogram, and so does not afford much 
variety ; but in a drive which does afford variety there is 
always a portion which everybody prefers, and the Cas- 
cine is altogether just what would probably be the pre- 
ferred part, if the grounds were ten times more extensive 
and various. One of the parallel lines is almost on the 
bank of the Arno, the other at some distance back ; and both 
are shaded with the most magnificent trees, enlaced with 
vines, and the ground between beautified with shrubbery 
and crossing walks, and a pheasantry and a race-course 
and herds of cattle feeding, and pretty flower girls offer- 
ing bouquets, not to speak of the splendid equipages 
which constitute the principal charm in the eyes of the 
fiEuihionables, and the beggars of all ages, more pictur- 
esque than welcome. After driving a mile and a half 
beyond the city, you reach an open space, on one side of 
which is the G-rand Duke's cheese-farm, and the pretty 
villa appropriated to those who manage it. This is tlie 
lounge par excellence. Here carriages draw up, gentle- 
men equestrians gently insinuate their beautifbl horses 
between the ranks, and make themselves agreeable to 
the fair ladies who, in very becoming dresses, sit enjoy- 
ing the delicious air. Children are tak^i out by tlieir 
nurses and allowed to ramble in the woods and by the 
river, and the flower-maidens bring their prettiest bofa- 
quets, sure of a market among the beaux. 
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One looks in vain for npocimens of striking personal 
boauty amid this display. Not one roally lovely faoe did 
wo see among all thoHO that figured in Parisian bonnets 
on the Cascine. Blaok hair is universal, and oomplexions 
none of the olearost ; largo dark eyes, but very little of 
the sensibility we are prone to expeot among Italian 
women. There is no saying what extravagant expeota- 
tions we may previously have indulged, to produce this 
disappointment. One has a romantic idea about Italy, 
and can hardly be satisfied with anything that might 
please elsewhere. We are at least willing to believe that 
some of these damsels, if we had met them, half-veiled, in 
Santa Croce, or in simple morning costume sketching at 
Fiesole, might have seemed beautiful. As it was, they 
had to our unreasonable eyes a common, and rather 
Jewish look, neither vivacious nor intelligent. After all, 
perhaps our disappointment may be explained very 
naturally. We receive our impressions of Italy from 
poets or poetical people ; and these see with eyes quite 
different from our every-day ones. The perception of 
beauty depends much more upon the eyes that look than 
upon the object looked upon. Nobody but Petrarch 
thought Laura a beauty ; and the treasures of border 
times collected at Abbotsford, and so highly prized by Rir 
Walter Scott, seem to the common-place visitor of to-day, 
miere antiquated lumber. Some people go through the 
world seeing lovely things, because they confer beauty, 
so to speak ; others enjoy far less, because they dwell in 
dull reality, and are unable to idealize. They can be de- 
lighted with a statue or a picture, because the idealizing 
is there done tx) their hand by the artist, and nothing is 
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{^resented exoept as auxiliary to the govemiiig thought; 
but show them the same figure in a oommon mantua- 
made gown, or tailor's broadcloth; the same feLoe in a 
French bonnet or a beaver, surrounded by the common- 
places of daily life, and they see only the common-places. 
In this view, what a blessing are poets and artists to the 
world ! 

The influence of the poetic eye is amusingly exempli- 
fied by our disappointment in La Bella Fiorista, a flower- 
girl who has been celebrated by several late travellers. 
We were setting out upon our first days' tour, after break- 
feusting at Doney's, when we met a bold-looking young 
woman with a flat feuse, and a Leghorn hat to correspond, 
the great brim of which flapped about most ungracefully. 
This unprepossessing person had a common market bas- 
ket on her arm, from which she selected a bunch of poor 
starved pinks for each of us, which she presented witii a 
theatrical air and practised smile, and then vanished. 
We encountered her daily and went through the same 
ceremony, wondering the while where the least material 
could have been found for the poetical stories we had 
heard of her grace and beauty. These pinched pinks 
were always selected firom a basket of pretty bouquets, to 
which they were probably intended as an allure. But as 
we did not admire the plan or the planner, we bought 
our bouquets of less pretentious and more modest ^/fort^^a^, 
not omitting, however, to send this one some francs, which 
she took care to call for before our departure. The sum 
not seeming magnificent enough, she was angry and 
abusive, F. said, although we could have bought a basket 
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full of bouquets for less. So ended our aoqaaintanoe 
with La Kella Fiorista. 

A hom*ly old woman of whom we bought each a 
boiKjnrt in the Cascine, insisted on adding two or three 
(Treat sprigs of the most luxuriant rose-geranium, and 
a damask rose or two, fresh and dewy enough for AmoFa. 
She wns a dealer of no reputation, but her eyes sparkled as 
she thanked us, and seemed as if she was longing to give 
us her whnle stock. 

It requires a good deal of imagination to perceive the 
pmpriety of the epithet bestowed by common consent of 
past ajjes on Florence^Firenze ia belia. A dingier 
town is nowhere to be seen, as far as the inner aspect of 
the city proper is concerned. Houses that have been stao- 
coed and then half peeled, are very frequent, and there is 
no great variety in the style of building. But there is a 
wonderful fascination about Florence, and we surrender 
ourselves at once, without a question, to the general im- 
pression. No place wears more the air of enjoyment, 
without dissipation. The people may be very wicked, 
and it is rather the fashion among foreign residents here 
to say they are so : but it certainly gives one a prepoaeea- 
sion the other way to see so much provision made for in- 
nocent pleasure — flowers, music, pictures, statues, mial 
resorts, a beautiful drive, a delicious public garden, a 
cheap and excellent opera, where expensive dress seems 
to be forgotten, restaurants where ices and ooflee are 
more called for than anything less safe. Scientific and 
charitable associations abound, and the general amenity 
of manners is delightful. The Italians must be the pro- 
foundest hypocrites on earth, if they conceal under this 
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a more than usual depravity, as some would persuade us, 
I should with more readiness believe in the extra wicked- 
ness of a city where brandy-shops, gaming-houses and 
oock-pits are the provision for popular amusement. 

Without pretending to set down in order what we have 
seen in Forenoe — ^for the temperature of the weather is 
not such as to dispose one to any form of industry — ^it is 
impossible to pass Santa Croce without a grateftd word. 
With what a holy pleasure have we lingered in its twi- 
light aisles, standing above the very bones of its mighty 
dead, and recalling them by means of the testimonies of the 
world's esteem which are gathered here. Dante, Michael 
Angelo, Gralileo, Maohiavelli, Alfieri, Filioaia, Lanzi, 
Aretino (Bruni,)— all lie here. " How awful is this place.*' 

One turns first to the tomb of Michael Angelo, for it 
presents itself first on the right hand as we enter. As a 
work of art, I cannot but feel it a solecism that a mere 
bust of the great painter-sculptor-architect, is made to 
fill a subordinate place in the coup (Pteil of the tomb, 
completely overpowered by the emblematic figures which 
are intended to decorate it. My imagination is soared 
and left powerless by these colossal attempts to embody 
the idea of the different arts. I wi^ed them all away. 
The tomb of Dante seemed to me less objectionable in 
this respect, although the attempt is similar. That of 
Alfieri is more harmonious, perhaps because one does not 
ask quite so much there. On the whole, Santa Croce comes 
as near bringing with it the feelings it ought as anything 
we have seen since Oxford— or perhaps I was in an un- 
usually collected and happy mood when I first saw it. 
There is a completeness about the idea in my mind which 
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this hurried mode of travel does not always allow. If I 
should never return to Florence, I should still feel that 
I had seen Santa Croce, while I can hardly say as mnoh 
of any other grtet thing here. 

Yet there is a wonderful multiplicity of interests in 
this church of churches. The names of those who are 
buried here would sQcm enough ; but there is a world of 
beauty and sweetness beside ; wealth of art and associa- 
tion ; exquisite loveliness in statuary, and some precious 
pictures. The newly erected and snow-white tomb of a 
Polish countess, in one of the many chapels, affected us 
unusually. She is represented as half-sitting, propped 
with cushions, and so pallidly lovely in her resignation, 
tliat one's tears rise unbidden, as at an actual death-bed. 
The Capella Nicolini has some grand statues and pictures ; 
and in that of the Holy Sacrament is the monument of 
the Countess of Albany, widow of Alfieri, and another, of 
some Russian princess, whiob we admired so much that 
we compared it with one which had enchanted us in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa. The cloisters, too, are full of inter- 
est, as indeed, are all the cloisters we have seen. 

We have visited with great pleasure the studio of Mr. 
Powers and seen there some beautiful things that he is 
finishing. He kindly showed us a good deal of the pro- 
cess by which marble is gradually brought to the exquisite 
finish of the Greek Slave and the Eve, both of which 
stand among their brethren and sisters of the studio won- 
derful in their beauty, and set off by the nei^borhood of 
things inferior, and of great blocks half-hewn to a hideous 
caricature of the human form, figuring forth, dropsy or 
elephantiasis or dreadful deformity. The eSeat of these 
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contrasts is overpoworing ; whatever is not beantifiil is so 
very ngly, that the perfect stataes seem to have about 
them a distinct atmosphere of loveliness, and to fill the 
particular place in which they stand with an unearthly 
light. I looked long at the Slave with this thought. I 
had seen her again and again before, but she does not 
lose by long and intimate acquaintance. The boldness 
of Mr. Powers in departing from the classic models is 
akin to that of Michael Angelo. 

We saw the Princess Demidoff, in an elegant open 
carriage, with a courier behind her in uniform gorgeous 
enough for a militia adjutant, and a great chapeau bras 
edged with white feathers. Princess Corsini drives in the 
same style, as well as some others whose names we did 
not know. There is evidently a good deal of emulation in 
this particular, though the Grand Duke's ordinary equi- 
page is fieur from showy. He is spoken of with great 
respect, as a good and sensible man, whose devotion to 
the good of his people is most commendable. The only 
thing doubtfrd about him seems to be his having married 
a princess of the hatefrd Austrian blood — a circumstance 
odious in all Italian eyes. He is in the habit of walking 
in the streets in the manner of a private citizen, we are told, 
but we have not met him, or even seen him at the opera. 

We have heard excellent music at Florence, as far as 
Verdi's music can be called excellent. It is certainly 
pleasing, and the performance is better than usual, a 
tenore in particular, whose name escapes me, charmed us 
in both Linda de Chamounix and William Tell. The 
Swiss scenery is surpassingly beautiful, and all the stage 
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busincffi well done. The prima one cannot praise ; she is 
Cftarse and common looking, with no great voice. 

It would be hard to speak of Florence without mention, 
iiiii the pleojinre of !>eeing Mr9. Browning — ^the Elixabetli 
Kiirrett Barrett of our poetic memory, — and her hnsband, 
the author of ** BolU and Pomegranates,*^ and other things 
which bespeak exquis^ite taste and high poetic feeling. 
This pair of poets, happy in a perfect similarity of tastes 
and haniiony of pursuits, are appropriately niched in a 
palazzo in the Via Maggio, on the southern side of the 
Arno. Mrs. Browning is evidently made for no breeies 
more boisterous than those of Tnscany ; how such extreme 
fragility could endure English damps seems remarkable. 
No poet ever came nearer being pure spirit while yet 
visible on earth. Mr. Browning looks like a man of this 
world, but his countenance, at once frank and gentle, is 
expressive of great purity and sweetness. They have 
taken a piano or entire floor, for a year or two, and were 
furnishing it when we first visited them ; intending to 
make Florence their home, and only visiting in England. 

This mode of living has something very enticing to in- 
dolent as well as to poetical people. Mrs. Browning 
keeps and needs no regular servant but her own English 
maid, all household operations being performed by people 
who reside elsewhere. A char-woman, (Anglic^,) ocxnes 
daily for the cleaning and setting in order, and meals are 
sent (at moderate rates.) ready cooked and oonunendaUy 
hot. from the trattoria. What an Arcadian life! It u 
the next thing to not needing dinner at aU, to have no 
thought of it or for it before it appears. If one can <mly 
continue to forget what is and must be the essential diar- 
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acteristios of the poor people who do all the disagreeable 
business behind the scenes for next to nothing, I oan 
imagine nothing more delightful. Who knows whether 
freedom, and the good things that follow in its train, may 
not change all this ? The West India planters have been 
always complaining, since the emancipation of their slavee^ 
that the negroes shamefully eat all the sugar ! 

But the plan of occupying a whole floor or flat, instead 
of an entire house, must always be a convenient one in 
many respects. Such suites of apartments can of course 
be rented more cheaply ; they offer a variety of prices to 
different means of living ; and they have the advantage 
of giving one all one's rooms on a level. With all this, 
they afford entire privacy, each floor being independent of 
the rest, and the common stair, (usually of stone,) being 
only a sort of street, wherej)ne does not care to be pri- 
vate. Italian habits to be sure, are not famed for any 
pedantry of neatness ; but there is no good reason why a 
dwelling of this kind should not be kept as clean as any 
other. The merest trifle contributed by the inmates would 
ensure the frequent cleansing of the stairs, and the cortile 
or inner court, as well as lighting them at night— « thing 
seldom thought of, here. 

That we are prone to surround ourselves with a com- 
plication of what we consider conveniences, to the utter 
sacrifice of leisure and even of peace, I think nobody will 
or can deny in the face of the complainings heard on every 
side of the vexatious cares of house-keeping. Perhaps 
wants are fewer in Italy ; cares certainly are. It seems 
to me that the occupation of the thoughts in matters per- 
taining to the intellect and the taste, has a tendency to 
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moderate oar solicitude about lower things. It is certain, 
whatever be the roam)n, that ladies who live in Italy aro 
not devoured with petty cares, as too many of us are at 
home. They have more time for self-cultivation, perhaps 
because they are without temptation to the mean little 
emulations in the way of show and expense which fritter 
away the thoughts and the time of too many women. 
It will never bo possible for the fine arts to have a natu- 
ral and healthy growth among us, until our general habits 
of living are so amended as to allow of more leisure, and 
we deceive ourselves when we imagine that our circum- 
stances render this impossible. The moment we learn to 
prefer self-cultivation to display — ^reality to pretense— en- 
nobling pleasures to belittling ones, — ^we shall find time 
for the acquisition of power to enjoy works of art, and 
money to purchase them too. So many American ladies 
go every year to Italy, that I think some lessons must bo 
learned on this subject, of which we shall ere long see 
the fruits, in a wholeHome change of pursuits and objects 
of interest, in a portion, at least, of our society. 

The common Italians are certainly not particularly neat 
in their houses or their persons, but all places of public in- 
terest — as the Uirizi,the Pitti, the Cascine, the Museums 
and collections of all sorts, are perfectly tidy and well-oared 
for. The Museo di Btoria Naturale, which contains the 
most extensive collections in all the ologies, is cleanliness 
iiself, and the exquisite neatness displayed in the prepara- 
tion of the articles exhibited is most remarkable. I never 
saw a museum of natural curiosities so very clean. The 
pr<^j)arations in wax evince the utmost delicacy of work- 
manship — the wax plants, in particular, which are beanti- 
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folly natural and displayed with muoh elegance. Borne 
of the most ourions things here are representations in wax 
of several of the great plagues— the disease being ex- 
hibited in all its stages, and the aooessories in character. 
There are besides several small waxen figures showing 
every advance of decay in the human subject, which, for 
those who like such sights, are wonderful. This museum 
joins the Pitti Palace and may be seen everyday. 

We spent a pleasant half hour at the Mosaic factory, 
seeing the process, which is a most interesting and deli- 
cate one, the coloring in stone for flowers, leaves, shells, land- 
scapes, buildings, etc., being entirely natural, and therefore 
to be chosen with great nicety of taste. We have all seen 
Florentine mosaics, but I suppose many are ignorant, as I 
myself was, that the shades which produce such beautiful 
effects were natural — each flower-leaf, for instance those 
milk white at its edge and cut of a single stone, being 
shaded down to the junction with the stem, and ending in 
black. The specimens of this kind of workmanship in 
the large tables of the Pitti palace are the most splendid 
we have seen. The Florentine mosaics, being thus made 
of natural stones sawn to the requisite forms and inlaid 
in marble, are necessarily much more expensive than 
those of Rome, which are formed of as many minute 
pieces of colored opaque glass as there are shades in the 
object to be represented— a tedious process enough, but 
far less costly and difficult than the other. Some beau- 
tiful tables here were very tempting, but nobody bought, 
at the time we were there, though I hear our English 
friends went back afterwards to ^^ treat resolution." 
Florence is the most intricate of towns. One needs a 
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niap to go round the oorner. Althoagh wa thread the 
«trtM5t« all the tinio— and on foot, for tlusre are no apaoee 
that toinpt UM to drive about the ttywn— we have not yet 
learnod enough of tlio bearing* to find any given apot ex- 
cept the Duouio, whioh I think one can hardly iniim. Hav- 
ing engaged to dine at the Hotel D*York, I undertook^ 
witli tlio holp of a friend, to find that plaoe, whither we 
hod gone more than onoe before, but not alone. We aet 
off very bravely ; made, aa we auppoaed, direotly for 
the npot; but wanderod about in the heat for half aa 
hour before we found it, although it ia but a little way 
from our Hotel. Fortunately, moat of the pointi that in<- 
teroNt UN moMt are oamily aooeimible from the Ponte Triniti, 
and Home of our friemlN live in the Via Maggio, on the 
other Mido, to whioh thie bridge leada. But one oould ba 
lo«t in Florence aa eaaily aa in London. 

Making an agreement with a votturino to oarry ua to 
Rome in quite an alFair, and not without ita amuaement 
for UH, who are not uned U} neeing a journey of two hun^ 
dnxl miloM provided for with ao much Holemnity. In the 
fIrNt plaoo theiN) are onquiriea about the bent man for the 
pur|M)Ho, for there are well-known oharaoters, and half 
tho pooplo in Florence are ready to adviae you, the moment 
you Hpoak of going to Rome by vettura. Then there are 
viaitN to the Mtablen, to view the carriage and aacertaln ita 
capabilitioH, and to judge of the oharactem, phyHical and 
moral, of th<5 HieedN. 1'hon your vettura brings in hia 
teHtiriioniabi from former employorii, generally bound into 
a volume, and kept with a latchet, like a paaNport. After 
all proliminarieti are HatiNfaotorily aettled, cornea a printed 
blank, wliioh teriiely but eii'eotually providea for all eon- 
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tingencies that may arise, and guards sedulously against 
any evasion on either part. This being signed in dupli- 
cate, you are tolerably secure that Battista, or Jacopo, or 
Antonio, or Giovanni, as the case may be, will not maltreat 
you, since one of the stipulations, in plain print, of the 
privata scrttta, is that the biLonamano to the vetturino oon- 
duttore is to be according to the services he may render^— 
that is to say, if he does not suit you, you need give him 
nothing over and above the stipulated sum; but if he makes 
you comfortable, and all goes harmoniously, he will ex- 
pect a handsome gratuity. 

Alexandre Dumas tells a capital story of a Russian 
prince who, having arrived at Leghorn — and being in great 
haste, as most travellers are, to get out of it — ^made his bar- 
gain with a vetturino to carry him to Florence, but neglect- 
ed to provide the proper papers. The prince and his servant 
were soon bestowed, with their roba — ^which includes every 
possible description of luggage — and the vettura set off at 
a round pace. But the equipage was hardly out of hear- 
ing of the city bells, when the postillion let his reins lie <m 
the horses' necks, sang, stopped to chat with his acquaint- 
ances, and conducted himself in all respects like a man 
who has but to enjoy himself. 

The Prince somewhat surprised, remonstrates. " How 
much will you give for buonamano ?" says the vetturino. 
** "Wliat are you talking of?" replies the Prince; "I paid 
your master twelve piastres on condition that I was to have 
no trouble with anything of the kind." 

'^ Buonamano has nothing to do with masters. How 
much will you give me ?" 

** Not a sous; I have paid." 

VOL. I. 11 
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** Very good, Eccclciiza, we will go on a walk." 
^* But your master agreed to put me in Florence in six 
hourM I" 

** Where is the paj^er ?" demands the vetturino — 
And on thiH point the story turns, the driver ingenious- 
ly tormenting the Prince, who indignantly refuses to be 
cheated into paying more than he had agreed to pay; 
his ]K)Mtillion lagging, changing carriages, doing every- 
tiling, in short, that could annoy, save saying an uncivil 
word. After si)cnding all day in getting to Empoli, twenty 
miles from Floronco, he is told that he will pass the night 
there, which he refuses to do ; whereat the postillion says 
nothing, but quietly drives into a stable-yard, takes off his 
horses, and when the Prince awakes after a short nap, he 
finds himself locked into the carriage, where he remains 
till morning, all his shouts having failed to bring any one 
to his rescue. All complaint to the authorities is answer- 
ed by the single question which hod always posed the 
Prince during the journey, "Where is your paper ?" and 
the Prince ends by paying the buonamano, as everybody 
must who does not make his bargain in black and white. 
This lesson, which wo happened to have read before we 
left home, stood us in good stead, and our bargain with 
Antonio Combersanno was firm as pen and paper oonld 
make it ; specifying how many days were to be oooupied 
with the journey, where we were to have cafij where 
and when dejiuner, where and when pranzo and lettOj 
the vetturino paying for everything — " passagio di Fiumij 
Monti e Monfafj;'ne, come qiirUe. di BarrierCj^^ so that in 
whatever emergency we were not to be called upon for 
any '^fringes'' to the bill, half the stipulated sum being 
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paid at Florence before starting, half at Borne after safe 
arrival. 

Antonio is a Roman, and his list of stopping places in 
manuscript on the back of the paper pleased me. It runs 
thus— " Levane, Arezzo, Passignano del Lago, Perugia, 
Foligno, Spoleto, Temi, Nami, Civita Castellana, Sette 
Vene o Baccano, Roma" — ^the last word being written 
furiosOy with a great dash of the pen. 

Antonio is very tall, has a scarlet face, and a most 
ominous squint — so bad that it is absolutely difficult to 
tell which way ho is meaning to look. His dress is a 
short coat, and a pair of leather trowsers that probably 
stand in the corner like a pair of crutches, when not in 
use ; and boots that reach above the knee, like a gen- 
eral officer's. His hair is white, but he wears over it a 
close black scull cap that nearly covers his ears, and over 
that a hat, seemingly a veteran in the vetturino life. 
Storms and disasters are visible everywhere about it, 
modifying its spongy outline into all manner of unexpect- 
edness. He is a picture, this Antonio, and with a red 
face and cross-eyes— but his recommendations are unex- 
ceptionable, and he has just brought our friends the 
T s from Rome. We hope all things. 

We set out for Rome at a little after six in the morn- 
ing, our blushing Antonio being encouragingly punctual. 
The morning was such an one as one likes to do anything 
in — ^to set out — ^to journey — to arrive — ^it was one of Ita- 
ly's best — ^but why do I say this ? It was just like one 
of our own June mornings, when the sky is serene, the 
sun bright but not yet too hot, and the vapors that retreat 
as he advances, showing purple near the horizon, crimson 
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higher up and shading off* into golden or amber. We looked 
back as we asoended the Yal d'Arno, and had a full view 
of Florence, which we loft with regret, though with a 
prospect of returning after we had seen Rome and Naples, 
whither we hastened for fear of the later summer heats, 
which are said to be unwholesome. From this point, the 
city and its towers, its river and bridges, its domes and 
spires and campanile, is all beauty, for we do not see too 
much. The country all about is exquisitely picturesque, 
and now in all the perfection of June — too lovely to leave 
thus, not half seen. 

We had not travelled many miles before one of our 
horses — ^the one that Antonio and his boots rode — fell 
down, not breaking the poor fellow's leg, thanks to tho 
boots and other leathers. But how mortified he was, and 
perhaps in his superstitious heart appalled, too, at this 
evil omen ! Truly wo did not any of us like this begin- 
ning. Tho horse was a good deal bruised, too, and it did 
not appear certain, at first, that he would be able to pro- 
ceed. But some spirits were procured Mrith which his 
master bathed him, and after some little delay we jogged 
on, Antonio looking very low-spirited. The contrast be- 
tween F.'s ineffioioncy and one's ideal of a courier is 
most ludicrous. Where is the factotum, with a resource 
for alt emergencies, a helping hand for whatever may 
further the journey ? It is wronging Sanoho Panza to 
compare thin puff-ball to him. 
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LE VANE 



Breakfast at Levane is no great affair, but we man- 
aged to get some lettuce, which made the bread and 
butter seem tolerable — ^though it was not. Somebody- 
talks of '^ smuggling" things down one's throat, by the 
aid of spices and high seasoning ; a very useful art in 
some parts of Italy, it seems. This villaggio is Italian- 
issimo, to-day. It consists of one long paved street, built 
of heavy stone houses ; and spread along that street are 
numerous parcels of hay, which the inhabitants — ^tha 
female portion more especially — are turning about on the 
stones — "making hay" on the pavement, as soberly as if 
it were the most natural thing in the world. Now and 
then comes a woman from the field (for the hay must not 
be supposed to grow in the highway,) loaded with a huge 
pack of it, under which you hardly see her ; and this she 
deposites on the street and goes to tumbling it about, 
sometimes with the help of her children, but never of her 
husband ; who, however, encourages her with his presence, 
as he stands smoking in the door. Little ones with a 
garment apiece show their enjoyment of the bustle by 
running in and out among the sweet-scented litter, and 
all is gaiety and good humor, for Italian women never 
resent being unsexed or made beasts of burden. Besides 
hay, Levane produces an extraordinary crop of beggars, 
tattered to the last supposable extent, but not low-spir- 
ited, though at the moment of the whine by which they 
seek to attract your attention, the comers of their mouths 
are drawn down into crying order. ^^Date mi qualohe 
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cosa!'* says a saacy urchin of fourteen, hcdding oat a» 
palm wrinkled with dirt, and patting on for the moment 
a dolorons look. ^* Date mi qualche cosa !'* said I, holding 
my hand out as imploringly. He burst out a lau^ng 
and ran oflf. Others, who seemed more needy, we fed with 
biscuits from the windows of our dining-room, throwing 
now and then a baioc' to some specimen of failing eld. 
I noted that Levane was particuhirly distinguished for 
pretty roley-poley children, and young men in the gayest 
of striped pantaloons, generally with a broad band of 
scarlet down the sides, a la miiitaire. All the men that 
have caps at all, wear military caps, sloping off at the 
top, so as to give an idiotic expression to the head, but 
bound with scarlet and boasting a tassel or two. 

The hay-making was at its height when some great 
drops of rain fell. In a trice all the hay got up and 
walked into the houses, each bundle with a woman under 
it — so that even as we looked, the flag-stones, that had 
just been covered as for a royal procession, were bare 
again, and the bustling crowd had vanished. Some poor 
creatures came hurrying in, burdened from the field, and 
some laughing girls with a skirt thrown over the head 
and perhaps a little brother by the hand. All this while 
the men stood calmly smoking as before, only resting a 
little more within the door while the rain felL 

The flurry was over in a moment, for the rain only spot- 
ted the pavement. Whether the hay was all broo^t oat 
again to meet the sun I know not, for we drove ciS jnst 
then ; but I dare say those patient drudges began again, 
and went through the same routine without a marmor. 
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Whoso would travel in this memory-naunted region 
with all that belongs to it, must have in the oarriage 
with him, besides Ghilde Harold, the Lays of Ancient 
Rome, whose ring can set the blood tingling even at home 
— and here will bring the glorious past visibly before us, 
or rather transport us at once into its living spirit. At 
least these poems make us feel as if we were breathing 
the spirit of the past ; and if it is something else that we 
breathe — something created by the genius of the poet— 
the sense of pleasure is the same. As we drive along by 
"sweet Clanis," or 

<^ Where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers,*' 

we see the whole gathering of that gorgeous army of Lais 
Porsenaf— 

<* The horsemen and the footmen 

Are pouring in amain, 
From many a stately market-place, 

From many a fruitful plain ; 
From many a lonely hamlet 

Which, hid by beech and. pine, 
Like an eagle's nest hangs on the crest 

Of purple Appennine.'' 

We live in the midst of the glorious tomuit. We see 
the landscape with the very eye of the poet, for we have 
given ourselves up to him, because his eyes are gifted tb 
see what ours might not have discovered. It is impossi* 
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bio to ov(5rrftfA Uin imIiIikI pli^fiNtirn whioh wn dnrivn from 
thu lfiriilw}A|K) wbnii Uio |Nmi ^(iom with tm, nUi|) by Mtup. 
BloMMiri^M (in ihimn whomi ^i^riiim Ham iliniwn a Mit|mrrm- 
tnrftl luMtrn ovnr iiArili*N iKiAiity! 

ilnro in ihiN oity of Arii%%i»— a roiimtitin old plAc^n— 
KirdiMl wlih Kirttwian waIIm — full of ntirioiiM ihiiiKN— wa 
Otrn nwiro iii know Umt it WANthn birUi-plmw of PotrAroh, 
tiiAti for Any (H.bor ninitiiiuiiAtioA in itw biNiory, Alibmigb 
thAt 1a in niAny rAN]iooiff ono of no oonirnon intArAnt, 

** If throuKh itiA sir a xiiphyr mcirt Mriiiit 
Win to th« hrow, Uin liln V' 

And thA MonAlblo ArrnilAnA bAVo diniingiiiNhAd HIa birth- 
hxmtm with An iniiioription, UiAt no pAMnor-by noA<i \m igno- 
fAnt of thnir glory. Thny AlgnAlixn ibiiN nvnry houtm 
within thnir waIIh whinb hA« Inwfi bonornd by tho birth or 
ihn ruMidnnon of grnAtnnm. M(ioii<riAN wam Inirn hnro, And 
tho gcMMl VimAri, who Ihin thrown wuiniob light on aII thAt 
AXAltM hiM bniovod ItAiy Abovn thn nutiooM of thn nArth; 
Indond thn old t.own tn notnd for hAving Ixinn tlio niAtnrnAl 
noMt of nAgln-wingnd gnnltiN of aII flightM. 

It In a tininitiftil iittin city ; rotriAntio ovmi in itfi oiit- 
WArd iiNpnot, find without knowing a word of tin hiritory, 
AM t f«nid hnforn. It liAngM on a hill-Nidn, And itN prinni- 
PaI fitrnnt rifinN nMHnnwhAt toilMornnly to thn high nfipJAniuIn 
whom MitndN \\.n (inn old nAthndral. Our routing pluno 
WAN itn inn likn au old nuNtln, with A grnat Itulian gArdnn 
bnhind it, wlumn wiilkw wnrn think ly hordnrnd with orangn 
And Inruon trnnN, full of fruit An<l hloNNoinN, And wholn 
r(»WN of uiyrtlnN An<l gnrAuiunm. Thn largoNt niyrtin I 
Avnr NAw Mtood In ono nornor, And A bnAUtiful tall arnhnd 
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gateway was wreathed thiok with jasmine, all in flower. 
We dined, looking down upon this garden, and then set 
out to look at the ohurohes. 

The whole place was in a ferment, expecting G-ioberti 
— ^the hero of young Italy. Shop-keepers stood at their 
doors instead of behind their counters ; good housewives 
brought their distafis or their babies to the street, that 
they might hear the first flourish of trumpets, for Gio- 
berti travels with escorts and processions, and the digni- 
taries of the town had gone forth to meet him and bring 
him in. The available men were few, as in the days of 
Lars Porsena (Macaulay again) — 

" The harvests of Arretium 

This year old men shall reap; 
This year young boys in Umbro 

Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 
And in the vats of Luna 

This year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls, 
Whose sires have marched to Rome " — 

And it was patriotism that had drawn them forth now, 
as of yore. The young girls that were left at home, 
thronged the narrow street, laughing as naturally as ever; 
and their mothers, in holiday attire, stood gazing toward 
the quarter whence the hero must arrive, shading their 
eyes 'with their hands, and looking more picturesque than 
they knew of. Preparations were made for a grand illu- 
mination, and scarcely a house but had its row of paper 
lanterns or its fanciful framework for candles. We 
found all this very pretty, and walked leisurely up the 
street, stopping now and then, rather to admire the truly 
11* 
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Italian wholo than U) l)ontnw our attention where, aooord- 
ing \jo the guide-book, we should have done. Wo did no- 
tio<^, howovor, a ouriouH old ohuroh on the right, whono 
pillarn wore evidently ntealingn fronn heathenenne, a cary- 
atid being one of them. At the top of the anoent we 
were a little out of breath, but quite ready to admire the 
grand old cathedral with On treanurefi of art, when lo ! 
from a great black cloud came a gtiHt, and some huge 
plaHhing dropw of rain. An we had forgotten there was 
any Hiich thing an rain in Nature^N economy, from long 
absence, we were unpnmded with cloakfl or defenoei>i of 
any kind; and our courier wan an oarelewi about such 
matters as if he had interpreted literally the proverb " He 
that rogardeth the clouds, shall not reap,'' a penalty not 
at all likely to l>e set at naught by couriers. So we set 
off on a full rim down the steep street, muve qui peui, 
individunliNm prevailing; and when we had, at the risk of 
broken neckN, reached our hotel, not a drop of rain was 
to Im) Nocn, hardly even on our parasols, which were nearly 
blown away. 

Too much tired by this escapade to try again, we 
amused ourselves by sharing in the general stare to espy 
Oioln^rti. "We looked up the street till our eyes ached, 
and there saw the sun vexatiously shining on the very 
spot we had wished t^ examine. It was dull ; the people 
grew impatient and a little cross ; the shades of night 
came down U|)on the swarming street, but there was no 
excuse for lighting up the piijM^r lanterns. We listened 
for awhile to the Dios and (!os|)ett.os of the crowd, and 
then retired for the night. My journal says simply " Hor- 
rid be<l." 
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CLASSIC GROUND. 

No Cortona for us ! There she stands, in fall sight, 
verifying the poet's beautiful picture ; a mountain 
Cybele, wreathed about with vines, smiling in the sun- 
shine or saddened momentarily by the flitting clouds; 
inviting us, not without a hint that this is the last time 
she will ever offer us a sight of her beauty. A road leads 
from Camusoia, directly to her ancient Etruscan walls — 
older than those of Troy — ^yet we must go on, not 
rejoicing ! 

This learning to renounce is one of the greatest trials 
of the fresh traveller. All things seem possible ; a set- 
tled plan preposterous. Why should we omit what is 
truly as well worth visiting as anything we shall see ? 
Why not seize the present good, and let the fature take 
care of itself? If our time is limited, is it not better to 
see a few things well than to obtain a mere fleeting no- 
tion of many ? This has a certain air of wisdom, but, 
practically, those whose time is short, who have come 
from afar, and who may probably never come again, 
naturally desire rather to carry home with them a multi- 
tude of agreeable and suggestive ideas and pictures of 
things, than to gain anything which can deserve the 
name of information. They have been reading, all their 
lives, of certain places ; a mere glimpse of those places 
seems to fill out and clear up the images in the mind, as 
well as to make all fature reading about them more satis- 
factory. Who has studied Italy thoroughly ? We whose 
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Iifiiirs are iiumberetl, sec nearly as much of it, for the pnr- 
jxiM- of iiiiTC plnftMun*, af» any but refiidents can. 

An<l in c»r(I(*r to i*rv. it in this way, we must have a 
plan. No niattf*r if what we renounce be as attractive as 
whut we Hcleet, so that it shall cost us much trouble to 
make the decision whic^h might bo as well made by lot*- 
we must still choose, and abide by the choice. So we do 
not see Cortona. 

Antonio is a capital vetturino, but he does not like to 
get up <'urly. He much prefers sitting up half the night 
to chat with the stable-men. We, on the contrary, like 
to us<* thf early morning, that we may repose during the 
heat of the day. We tried to get oil from Arezzo at five, 
and our coifee was ready before that time ; but Antonio de- 
layi'd us until half-past six — so much time wasted, for 
we were not able to walk about the town because of ex- 
pecting his call every moment. Gioberti never oame, bat 
we left the Aretinos as confident as ever that he would 
arrive the next day. 

Th4*re is nothing the people just here are so proud of as 
that their country Ls the scene of the defeat of the Ro- 
mans under Hannibal. They even hang up a string of 
fossil tusks in one of the churches, which they declare be- 
longed to HannibaPs elephants. The circumstance of tha 
victfiry having rested with the invaders, detracts nothing 
from the delight of ])ossessing a tradition. Commend 
me to peo]ile who can care for such tbiogs! How 
would they live in the New World ? Take away this, 
the poetry of their lives, and they would pine and di0 
under the wretchedness and the inanities of the present 
The humblest and the most squalid of all the meni 
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women and children that we see, is full of these tra- 
ditions. 

We found Papal soldiers not far beyond Camuscia, but 
the soldiers of his Holiness were too lazy or too good-hu- 
mored to give much trouble. It occurs to me that in 
justice to the animal courier^ I ou^t to state that he is 
of great use where a bribe is to be given to save time. 
He understands the hankering officials by sympathy, and 
gives them their fees as he likes to receive his own — ^very 
privately, and with great attention to the biensiances. 

Sanguinetto — ^the brook ''which all the while ran 
blood" during that famous battle, fought between the 
Gualandro hills and Lake Thrasimene — ^that battle during 
whose rage an earthquake passed unheeded — is crossed jnst 
after the pope's custom-house. Every inch of this 
road is interesting, and the guide-book is never out of 
one's hand. A ruin on the left; is called by the com* 
mon people '' the Tower of Hannibal the Carthaginian,^ 
and I choose to believe that this notion, having been 
handed down from father to son among this unchangeable 
race, is the true one. These same peasants believe 
themselves acquainted with the very spot where ocoaned 
the greatest slaughter, and I believe with them. It lies 
near the Sanguinetto, and between that stream and the 
heights on which the Carthaginian army was posted 
before the attack. The people of Cortona have the great 
comfort of believing that they possess the tomb of the 
unhappy Flaminius, but the cruel antiquaries pretend 
that its sculptures are of a later day m art. 

The Lake of Thrasimene stands unchanged to tell its 
own story; and the little town of Passignano is just 
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.vlii-ro it wa.<« when it tniarJoil the narrow pass between 
till' Laki* mill the hills in IlannihalV time. It seems 
as if the iTiialandro hail indetnl ^^ pushed it into the 
>vat«*r** and oni* fuani lest a step more will seal its fate, 
fnr then; is only room for 4)ne narrow street, which sweeps 
round the hill and leans against it. 

What a town ! It is the very ideal of poverty and filth. 
The street is full of hay, dryini^ ; the old women are 
spinninsr from the eternal distaff; the children lounging 
in half-naked hordes ; the men either dirty and idle, or 
break ins: stone for the roads ; and everybody begs. This 
is tlu» tirst town we have seen, of which we could say this 
with literal truth. I believe there is not one woman or 
on«' ehild who does not beg. The day is very warm-^a 
travi'lling earriasre (Ensrlish) has just arrived from Rome, 
with a lady who has had the '* Roman fever," whioh 
seems to be something very like our Western agues. As 
I understand, she stops at ra.«(signano to take her shake. 
( hir breakfast is not ready, and we walk down one of the 
filthy alley> towards the Lake. There is a great fig-tree, 
full of fruit, with a vine, also loaded, twining completely 
alNUit it, so that its top is weighed down, and they both 
Htand with their feet in the water, as it to keep clear of 
the horrors of the town. Wise vine — wise fig-tree ! I 
should certainly ^'sit under" you from morning till night 
if it were my lot to live at Passignano. This tree and 
vine, wove into tlie densest of umbrellas, teach one why 
the prophets chose this as an emblem of repose and 
shelter. 

After breakfast (nigh noon,) we climbed to the top of 
the rocky eminence against which the crowded stone 
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houses of this dirty village rest. There we found an old 
church, with a tall campanile ; a huge angle of a wall of 
defence ; and an unfinished stone building in ruins, the 
intent of which our self-appointed cicerone — a boy gro- 
tesquely dirty, and dressed in a frock coat and nothing 
else,— could not make clear to us. This creature was 
intent upon getting some baioochi out of us, and persisted 
in following us, and pointing out the different objects 
and the points in the prospect. Seeing him permitted to 
aid us, now one and now another of his companions 
thought they had as good a right to the favors of Vortxmej 
and our train grew insensibly, until by the time we had 
explored the upper regions and began to descend by a 
steep and rocky path to the street again, we had a tail of 
children behind us, like a flock of chickens following the 
meal-dish. In vain did we order them off; in vain did 
we declare that we would give nobody anything ; in vain 
did the owner of the firock-ooat threaten with his fist, and 
load with opprobrious epithets, those who attempted thus 
to interfere with his assumed patent; hope prevailed, 
and our second esati6e into Passignano was in comet-styley 
we, the nucleus, being absolutely weak with laog^ung, 
though we were all the time vexed enough to wish far 
an English beadle with his whip. 

Our hotel has a bare, extempore air; indeed theee 
third-rate Italian country inns remind me oontiniiaUy of 
our new Western ones. I was shown a strip of a bed- 
room, containing two narrow beds arranged tandem; and in 
order that I might find table room to pen these noteei 
the washing apparatus had first to be removed to the 
floor. All the provisions for comfort are of a piece with 
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thut, but there are cartains at the windows, and a fringed 
towol. Our dej^une wa8 not so attractive but that we 
liad time to admire the taste which had placed, upon the 
fn>nt of a dirty cupboard to which our attendant ocm- 
titantly reported for the various items required for the table, 
a ])ompous inscription, in gold letters, claiming for Pa^ 
sienano the glory of having witnessed Hannibal's battle, 
or something to that effect. I am sorry I was too indolent 
to copy the legend. It is very grand. 

I am disposed sometimes to pause and speculate a lit- 
tle u|X)n the cause of the delight one feels in travelling in 
Italy — in being even here, in this vile town of Passignana 
The pleasure is real ; whence does it arise ? Simply 
from association ? It does not seem so. Fnxn gratified 
curiosity ? No other gratification of curiosity was ever 
half so agreeable. From the hope of seeing Rome — the 
feeling that we are on the way to that heart of the world ? 
This is no doubt an important element in our present 
enjoyment, but it can hardly be called a prominent one. 
All these things together must be taken into aooonnt, but 
the deliciousness of Italian travel remains still a sort of 
enigma to me. I cannot help thinking it is partly due to 
the gentle and humane manners of the people ; fior I have 
always found human magnetism far more important to 
my enjoyment than any other influence. 

This Lake of Thrasymone fills the mind with the soft- 
est images of beauty and grace. Its shores present 
abundant variety, and its islands, on one of which is a 
convent, are like fiairy-land, to the eye of the distant 
observer. We looked back upon it firom the hill of Torri* 
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oella, ready to weep at the thought that we might nerer 
see it again. 

We must pass along this pathway of heroes, and soene 
of struggles on which hung the fate of the world, without 
even a word of the many memorials of the past that meet 
the eye on every side. But those whose admiration of 
beautiful soenery is satisfied with wood and water, hill 
and dale, may easily imagine what additional eleganoe 
and oharm these derive from the great ruined tower, cov- 
ered with ivy, crowning yon rocky steep ; the remains of 
an amphitheatre dignifying a recess in the hills ; a tall 
campanile peeping out of a cleft, or a convent giving life 
to a lonely island. Now we come to an arch that speaks 
of the olden time ; it is built perhaps into the gateway of 
a grange. Now to a Roman tomb by the wayside, or a 
bridge on whose keystone may be deciphered an inoiip> 
tion older than the Eneid. The sum of beauty and 
interest is made up of such contributions as these; tihe 
traveller has no time to explore, but he has ample leisure 
to enjoy. There are, happily, plenty of people whose 
enjoyment lies in exploring, for its own sake, and of their 
valuable labors we can avail ourselves as we drive along 
under this glorious sky, with the imagination ezoited and 
filled to overflowing, with the presence of beauty. 



PERUaiA. 

As we approach this ** city set upon a hill^— as most 
of the great Etruscan cities were, — a great Gothic build- 
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ini; nttrnots the ovo, Iix>king like a modernized antique. 
Aiul 2iUoh iiulooil it is, for it was once a monastery of the 
Toin])lars. and is now oimverttxl into a palace for the aae 
of ono of the lX)rias, many of whom live in this part of 
Itiily. Siioh a building makes one wish that some people 
who are ambitious of '* modern Gothic** when they build, 
would take the tnuible to ascertain what style of Gothio 
is suitable for residences. Many Gothic dwelling-houses 
in the I'nited ^^tutes would look like fragments of 
ehurehes. were it not that happily being made of wood one 
ran hanily make the mistake. This palazzo of Cardinal 
Doria is very lM\iutifuI« while it looks as if it might afford 
nil interittr of uuieh iHHufort as well as elegance. 

I was thinking this over, in a sort of home-reverie, 
when I iHTivived that our gixnl Antonio had alighted, 
Uxits and all, and was busily undoing his horses from the 
earriage. At the s;une moment, from a shady road on 
our left, emerged a team of six beautiful dove-oolored 
oxen, led by a youth in a si^arlet waistcoat and tasseled 
hat, who, without a word, pnx^eeded to attach them 
to our vehiele : after which we began to ascend a hill, at 
the top of whieh. after many windings, we were to reach 
Perugia, the home of the I'mbrian school to which 
Raphael was so largely indebted, and the home too, though 
not the birth-plaee, of Pietro Perugino, whose intluenoe on 
KaphaePs stylo may be traced through so large a portion 
of his works. 

CHir excellent guido-lxx)k speaks truly of Perugia as 
'Mn itst^lf a uniseum of art,^* and the best position whence 
to make excursions to the sepulchres and cities of ancient 
Etruria. Happy they whose leisure allows this pleasure. 
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Perugia is to us only a resting place, and we mnst drink 
in its beauty in such large draughts that we shall hardly 
know how they taste until afterwards. One longs very 
often in such cases for the power of the camels of the 
desert. 

Perugia was one of the twelve firee cities of Etruria, oy^ 
each of which a Lucumo presided ; and these cities were 
the nurseries of art and elegance while Rome was still a 
barbaric power. Etruscan refinement originated at the 
East, of course ; but it served as a fountain for the Ro- 
mans, who drew from it all that consecrated or beautified 
their dwellings, or softened the rudeness of their manners, 
The arts of wealth and even of war ; the culture of the 
earth and especially of the vine ; the science of astronomy 
and its sister science of navigation ; the drama and its 
concomitants of poetry and music ; the idea of aristocratic 
distinctions and the ceremonies of the banquet, the nup- 
tial rite and the solemn feast ; whatever was graceful in 
architecture and in the implements of domestic life ; in 
short, all that contributed to make Rome what ake ulti- 
mately beccune, was derived firom Etruria ; and of this 
wonderful country, whose very language is extinct, al- 
though its alphabet remains to show that it had a lan- 
guage of which no sentence can be found, Perugia is one 
of the richest and most characteristic remains. 

The Academy della Grusca, once the arbiter of Italian 
taste in letters, gave the name of Lucumo as a titie of 
honor to its presiding officer, and as it would seem, not 
without some propriety ; although without explanation it 
seems at first rather absurd to dignify a professor of ele- 
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gant letters with the official designation of a class of 
prinrCN. 

It was on one of the most glorious of Italian ajflemoons 
that our carriage was drawn slowly up that long hiU 
hy the beautiful team of which I have spoken. The 
rural picture was altf>gether perfect, whether we looked 
on either side, int«> groves, vineyards, and farms rich in 
the pictiircs(]ue acccHsories of Italian landscape, or back- 
ward on the expanse of boundless variety through wfaidi 
we had been travelling from Lake Thrasimene. After 
perha|)s an hour^s ascent— one does not mark the time 
very accurately in Italy — wo found ourselves entering a 
strongly-fortififMl place, with enormously high walls, and 
|x*r|>endicular descents which one hanlly dared look down, 
ev«*n from the carriage. After passing this warlike en- 
trance, the streets became extremely narrow, so that at 
tiine.s it really seem^sd doubtful whether the carriage 
er>uld pass without touching. The hotel Gran Bretagna, 
an old RadcliflTian castle of a place, received us, and we 
were lodged very sumptuously, with satin damask 
hangings and rag-carpf^ts ; now a grand old chair that 
s4M'iiu>d as if it might have belonged to Pope Benedict XI.| 
who waH rnurdensil in this city, not by the Peru^ans, 
but by certain cordinals at the instigation of Philip La 
Rel ; and now a rieketty thing of bare wood, bearing 
the same name, but as unlike it as possible. The rooms 
optmcd in and out of each other in such a way, that 
the only hope, in case of a fire in the night, would 
have been to jump out of the window, and the gen- 
eral gloom and intricacy of the house were quite 
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enough to make one long to get out of it into the sweet 
outer air again. 

We hurried off, while daylight remained, to the Bene- 
dictine monastery and church of San Pietro, situated on 
the very brow of the mountain, so that a balcony behind 
the church fairly overhangs the great void. After we 
had examined and admired the church, here on this bal- 
cony we stood, long after the twilight within the church 
was too deep to allow of our seeing any of its treasures, 
gazing with unsated eyes upon such a landscape as does 
not meet the eye elsewhere. It was then and there that 
we had our first glimpse of the Tiber, as it flows, almost 
brook-like, among villages, castles, and every object that 
the most fastidious taste could desire to see brought to- 
gether to enrich the view. A range of blue and misty hills 
bounds the prospect nearly all round, and on a nearer emi- 
nence the town of Assisi is pointed out, still lighted by the 
setting sun, while deep shadows have settled on the valley. 

We had not time for the cathedral, whose interest lies 
chiefly in some biblical treasures ; so we did not see the 
Santo Anello, or marriage-ring 'of the Virgin, which in 
preserved here in a chapel dedicated to it ; nor could we 
visit any of the works of Perugino, which are among the 
glories of the city. We saw the Palazzo Comunale, and 
a grand fountain, but day-light failed entirely before we 
had time to examine anything. We returned to the omi- 
nous Grran Bretagna, to an eight o'clock dinner, by the 
most sepulchral of wax-lights, in a saloon painted in 
gigantic frescoes, terrible as the wars of the giants, which 
I rather think must have been the subject, though I was 
too sleepy to investigate. After dinner we were urged to 
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visit the '< gallery '* of tho house, a collection of paintings 
k<*|>t for Halo; but clcc'lincd, both from necesaity and 
choice. A day of pleasure leaves one very little spirit 
for the evening. 

Of the Perugian bods I may say that if they are 
gl(M)iiiy, it is not for want of life. A detachment of the 
gn*at Italian army, whose advance guard we encountered 
at Chambery, has taken up its quarters under these silken 
curtains. If I should pass another summer night at 
Perugia, let it be in the balcony of the Benedictine 
convent. 



TERNI. 

Wk loft Perugia at half past five, Antonio having per- 
haps found some fault with his bed, too ; and drove 
husurcly along, in that delightful state which one expe- 
riences after an early caf6, in an easy carriage, on a 
delicious dewy morning, amid the most exquisite scenes 
iu nature. One such hour is enough to sweeten a whole 
day ; but ungrateful creatures that we are, we are only 
the more unreasonable in our after requisitions from 
having had such a taste to begin with. 

We had first tu descend again the great hill up which 
wo had toiled yesterday, but not for naught. Then we 
came into the valley of the Tiber — divided firom that of 
the Caina, through which we passed yesterday— 4>y the 
ridge on which Perugia stands. On this plain we met 
a number of peasants going to market in their holiday 
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dress, and for the first time noticed women riding astride, 
while many of the men rode sidewise. Crossing the river 
by a picturesque bridge, we come by a beautiful though 
level road, to Santa Maria degli Angeli, which stands in 
proud humility at the foot of the eminence on which 
towers Assisi, forever hallowed as the birthplace of St. 
Francis, and rich in the offerings which Art has made to 
his memory. 

The church of Santa Maria, which gives name to the 
village, contains material enough to build as many more 
houses, so disproportioned is the splendid edifice to the 
poor dwellings about it. The church is of immense size, 
and has a celebrated altar-piece by Overbeck, the Vision 
of St. Francis. The whole heu9 a new look, white and too 
clean ; in consequence of the necessity of rebuilding after 
the earthquake of 1732, which nearly destroyed it. We 
went eagerly and hastily over its points of interest, feel- 
ing much more solicitous about reaching Assisi, an 
excursion for which we had made no provision at Perugia, 
as people should who are earnest to visit the shrine of the 
great Saint. 

Antonio was not willing to drag us up the mountain to 
Assisi, on any terms. It was not in the bond ; he had 
not been used to it ; the idea seemed not to find a fit- 
ting niche anywhere in his vetturino brain. F. was de- 
spatched to find a conveyance ; but he, too, had made up 
his mind that Assisi was just so much more than was 
necessary to be done ; and he came back after a while 
with his usual "Dieu qu'il fait chaud!" and an old 
ricketty cart that would hold but one person, and that at 
the imminent risk of breaking down before the first mile 
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wa<i pa.«Md. Were there no mules to be had ? Not one, 
for love or money ! No other carriage ? No. I won- 
der now what made us so credulous ; I think it most 
haire been the heat of the day that relaxed oar nnder- 
standinsrs. As F.*s cart would hold but one on any terms, 
and as the only one of ns who could have used it was too 
sympathetic to enjoy alone the pleasure of a visit to 
Ajfsisi, we got into the carriage again, disappointed and 
vexed enough almost to forget the pleasure of the morn- 
ing drive. There was a secret feeling all round that we 
had been imposed upon; but nobody said so, and we 
drove on, casting many a look of silent, longing vexation 
at Assisi. but afterwards cheering up a little as we wound 
round the fcwt of the high walls of Spello, a most pictur- 
esque old town, on one of whose gates is an inscription in 
honor of the great deeds of Orlando ! The Italian will 
have a tradition, to consecrate his dwelling place, even if 
he knows its origin to be fabulous. If the historian will 
not help him to this corner-stone of his pride, he will 
seek the aid of the poet. 

We breakfasted at Foligno, of which we saw but littki 
for the noon was hot, and we were more inclined to sleep 
than to explore. The parlor in which our breakfast was 
laid afforded the only access to another, to which there 
was such a continual passing and repassing of men of aU 
sorts and sizes, that we concluded some very great person- 
age must be ensconced there — ^perhaps Gioberti himself. 
We walked up the steep and narrow street, shaded as 
usual by high houses on either side, but we only walked 
down again, and got dreamingly into the carriage as soon 
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as Antonio gave the word. It is vexatious that nature 
will not hold out as long as inolination. 

Foligno gives a distinguished name to that celebrated 
Madonna of Raphael sometimes oalled the Donataire, onoe 
carried off by the French, but now holding the second 
place among the inestimables of the Vatican. It was 
painted for a conventual church in this city. 

How much of the beauty of the valley of the Clitum- 
nus is due to poetry, and how much to nature, it might 
be hard to say, but we rode along it with a delist that 
made us forget the disappointment of the morning. The 
stream itself is one of those clear, brimming, crystal floods, 
that fill out one's ideal of a rustic river, the grass grow- 
ing to its very brink, and the trees and vines hanging 
over it, and so doubling their beauty. It seems, under 
this hot sun and after a road whose dust is white as plas- 
ter with very dryness, a bounteous dispenser of freshness, 
near whose side all things revive and flourish. The 
sound of its waters had accompanied us for some time, 
before we came upon a fall sight of it, near the little tern- 
pie celebrated by Byron, which we examined with great 
interest. The extreme antiquity which he and others 
have attributed to it is disputed, but how much pleas- 
anter is it to believe ! The Romans have made a ohapel 
of it, but they show the heathen side of its history with 
great gusto. And well they may, for it is from this side 
that the pence come. The temple is a beautiful object, 
a toy, almost, so small is it ; but of the sweetest propor- 
tions. We felt amply repaid for clambering down to it— 
for it stands between road and river — and clambering back 
again up the steep bank to the carriage. 

VOL. I. 12 
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This wholo region is famous for th6 beautiful white or 
(lovc-coloroJ cattle which form so preoions an aooeaacxj 
in the rich coloring of Italian landscape. One never i 
an ox or oow of the colors common with us ; and the i 
and fine shape and graceful branching horns of these oat* 
tie are almost as noticeable as their peculiar hue. Uie 
C(»lor is ascribed to the nature of their food, but what die 
]X'culiarity of this is I never understood. On this part of 
the road we read with new pleasure Maoaulay's ^lendid 
ballad of Horatius, the opening of which, iff choice, full- 
sounding words, calls up to the imagination the aasooiated 
splendors of the whole region, while it fills this rural soli- 
tude with the splendid gathering of the allies and yaaaab 
of Porscna. Clitumnus is characterized as the stream 
dear above all others to the herdsman, for its milk-white 
steers. 

Spoleto crowns a hill, of course, for it is (me of the fit- 
mou:« ancient cities, with more histories belonging to it 
than one can remember during a night^s tarry. Its mas- 
sive walls, which date back as £60" as the 512th year of 
Rome, once suffered a siege by Frederic Barbarossa, and 
the town was pillaged by his army. It seems built Cor 
war, and almost any house would do for a fortress in 
time of need. We climbed its long deep streets— oocd as 
cellars, and damp after all the heat — to the cathredral, 
where we saw plenty of ecclesiastics, well dressed and 
civil, but not much of interest in the church. The beg- 
gars were particularly numerous and importunate here, 
and I think we have nowhere encountered so many 
wretched samples of deformity and idiocy. One poor 
>li^ioiiited oreatiiro, uuue of wlio&o muscles seemed under 
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the control of his will, moved our compassion especially. 
The priests gave money to nearly all, but it was very 
offensive to see them so numerous, in their sleek self- 
complacency, while these degraded and suffering crea- 
tures were left to importune public compassion in the 
very porch of the sanctuary. I have learned in Italy to 
rank almsgiving among the sins. There is a certain 
poetic dazzle about it that is very deceptive. It seems to 
take the place of all efficient and judicious care of th» 
poor, and to quiet the consciences of those whose duty it 
is to provide education and employment for these ignorant 
and starving hordes. 

The Aqueduct of Spoleto is one of the stupendous work? 
which must continue for ages to come, as it has done for 
ages past, to command the attention and respect of the 
traveller. It crosses a deep gorge in the hills, and serves 
the double purpose of aqueduct and bridge. We went by 
the citadel to it, and sat on a stone parapet, looking 
across it, at the convents and a few dwellings on the oppo- 
site side of the gorge, while a countryman recounted to 
us a horrible catastrophe, still quite recent. A man who 
had in vain struggled against a poverty which daily 
threatened starvation, had been for some time lodging 
with his family at one of those farm-houses o{^[K)site, now 
cheered by some hope of employment, now thrown back 
into despair by disappointment. At length his wife died, 
and he was left with a daughter of fourteen or so, more 
wretched than before. One Sunday afternoon the two 
were observed walking on the aqueduct, as the inhabi- 
tants are in the habit of doing ; but it seems that the 
desperate condition of this man had caused his movements 
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to be notiood. He had a bundle with him, and was 
to !«it upon the parapet in deep conversation with the girl 
The next thing that met the horrified eyes of the gazen 
wa.*< the fluttering of a female dress down into the abyss 
and in another instant the unhappy father followed, i 
leap of two hundred and fifty feet, to the rocky bed of t 
rivulet that runs through the gorge, seemed to him better 
than the ills he knew of. God pardon the despairing^ 
madness of all such ! 

Prom the walls of the citadel, the whole valley of the 
Clitumnus, with Perugia on one hill and Assisi on another, 
can be seen at a glance ; and it is a strange contrast to 
turn from that open view, all bathed in light and beauty, 
and plunge again into the vault-like streets of the town. 
We took a roundabout way, which kept near the edge of 
the hill, and so came first upon an open square, whero 
some women were washing at a public fountain provided 
for the purpose, — a pretty, lively scene— and then upaa 
a silk-factory, where we had the pleasure of seeing tfaa 
process of winding off cocoons, in a large room fall of 
machinery for the purpose, with the requisite vats of hot 
water, and the walls hung with pictures, not daubs, or 
engravings, but oil-paintings, some of which we might 
well like to own. There is something very characteristio 
of Italy in this. Imagine even a Lowell fisLctory, which 
edits a magazine, hung with oil-paintings ! 

Would that our recollections of Spoleto included im>- 
thing worse than silk-worms. It is here for the first time 
that we find beds absolutely untenable through neglects 
The night was more fatiguing than &e day had been, and 
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we were glad when day-light oame, and allowed us to 
got up and dress. 

The people in this town did not seem to go to bed at 
all ; perhaps, like ourselves, they had found it of no use. 
The bustle of the street continued all night, to our certain 
knowledge; and an old man in nankeens and a great 
white oravat, whom I left tending an out-door stall of 
small wares when I last looked out of the window about 
midnight, was there in the same dress and the same atti- 
tude, keeping off the flies with the same green branch, 
when I put my head out again at day-break. He did not 
appear even to have sat down. 

After Spoleto, we cross Monte Somma to Temi, through 
scenery wilder in its character than any we have seen in 
this part of Italy. Every rise of ground brings its swarm 
of beggars, who take advantage of the slow pace to beset 
us with their importunities. F. has tired of loading them 
with anathemas ; he makes Antonio shake his great whip 
at them, a demonstration which generally sends Ihem 
flying in all directions for the moment. Not but they 
get all our spare baioochi, and Antonio's, too, for he often 
throws them some ; but that the more you give the more 
the crowd presses. For my own part I believe it would be 
a real charity in the traveller resolutely to refuse a single 
coin. A convention to this effect among British and 
American travellers, would go far to break up the wretched 
system of road-beggary, and oblige the authorities to pro- 
vide for their poor. 

Nobody looks at this old town of Temi, because every- 
body comes here for the sole purpose of going away again. 
We alighted at the Europa, a clean, cool and comfortable 
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plaoe, wh«ro a nice little breakfast was soon ready. Tke 
next (|iicstion was as to conveyance to the Falls and F. 
was* cviminissioned to do the best thing that ooold be done 
in that way. 

How he managed or why, I knew not ; whether it was 
a coarier-trick or a piece of equally characteristio ooorieT- 
stupidity ; but we were crammed into a wretched, dislo- 
cating, cabbish thing, with one miserable horse, and ear* 
ried to the village near the foot of the Falls, instead of the 
heights above them. There we were all moonted on don- 
kevis to go I know not how fieu', to a point of view where 
wc could look up at the cascade. A chattering crowd 
surrounded us \diile our saddles were arranged, and 
two or three peq>le to each donkey was the smaUest 
escort- that was judged by the natives sufficient far our 
dignity. It was of no consequence that we thought other- 
wiite. Threats and objurgations were of no avail; even 
the stem declaration that wo would pay only a single 
attendant upon each donkey produced no relaxation of 
attention. One brought a handful of wild flowers, wfaidi 
he presented with a fascinating smile ; another a speci- 
men of a curious vegetable down, which we fimnd irre- 
sistible; one had crystals, another grasses. When we 
came to a particularly steep place in the rocky way, a 
great ragged fellow was amdous to guard against my 
slipping backward off the poor little donkey; or if it Vas 
a descent, to take the animal by the bridle, and assure me 
of that of which I was already assured, that there was 
not the least danger. 

All this time each ass had a woman behind him, whip- 
ping him, or twisting his tail, or urging him forward with 
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rtrange noises. The processbii, single file and esoortod 
by beggars, was a rioh one ; bnt its best point was P., 
who sat his donkey with a snfiering air, his oap off and 
carried by an att^idant, while a large nmbrella, and his 
flilk handkerchief folded into a square and placed upon the 
top of his head, scarce sofficed to protect the valuable 
brains within from ^^ce diable de chaleur.** One woman 
led his donkey by the bridle, while anoftlier zeaknuly 
twisted its tail. Sancho going in state to take pooBesBiaa 
of his islaiii of Barataria never had so fitiang a icp t e sfl p * 
tative. 

We followed the coarse of the Nar, by a roeky paiii 
deeply shaded, passing so many exqoisite points of ykm^ 
that the Falls were almost forgotten until W6 cang^ Urn 
first sight of them. To Americans sadi a cascade as fliaft 
of Temi can never be an object of ovenriiehning away 
and Byron's description, read aa the spot, shows ham 
much more a poet can see than that which is befixre fai» 
eyes. In truth those who read Byron's magnificenft 
verses on it shoold avoid seeing the reality. Bat Urn 
soMoery aroond cannot be over-described— 4luit is, if ift 
were possible to describe it at alL 

Art hashaj^ily done litde to mar the wild gnndsor of 
Temi There are no stairs^ those odioos e on vi m iBiieas 
found about such scenes in our connliy. Uiie needfiil 
palhs are rough-hewn in the rock, or "mmfy cleared 
through the thick undergrowth, where tl» inoqaality is 
not so great as to require steps. Besides ^bB consideni* 
tion of beauty, which is of course the first one in socll 
cases, this plan is obviously far more convenient ; sinoe it 
affords opportunities far the use of donkeys, wh]le4MW bM 
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BO resoaroe bat one's own weary feet when one of tiioee 
detestable upright flights of stairs is to be asoended, as at 
Niagara. 

Then at the points of view, instead of a ooarae and 
formal edifioe of pine boards or lath and plaster, with 
wooden seats out and hacked all over with oookney inani- 
ties, we have at Temi a mere bower, with seats of atone 
covered with oedar-boughs, or some other rural device in 
harmony with the soene and the oocasion. These things 
may seem trifles, but are they such when we oonaider 
the design vrith whioh we come ? 

We sat long enjoying the sublime dash and music of 
the oascade. Its beauty grew upon us ; we saw, as tiia 
sun rose higher and higher over the ravine, ten thousand 
flashing rainbows in the great clouds of silver q)ray . The 
sad green of the ilex groves came in like ancient memo* 
ries in the midst of gaiety. Indeed, the whole soene in- 
duces sadness, in spite of the floods of sunshine. With 
me, the sound of falling waters ever had this efiect. I 
would not have even a fountain, within hearing oonstantly. 

The course of the stream is all beauty, and a lower 
fall, after the great dash of the Yelino from above, exoited 
my imagination more than that. Indeed, I have often 
remarked, in viewing our own magnificent waterfalls, 
that the eye dwells more on the minor points— the inoi- 
dentals, as it wore, — ^than upon the grand chute itself, 
whioh seems more oomrnon-plaoc, in its direct descent, 
than the lessor whirls and eddies and rebounds after- 
wards. 

There is one peculiarity about waterfalls, as portions 
of scenery, — ^that it takes longer to get into their spirit, 
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or take them into ours, than any other objeot of natural 
beauty. No one has really seen Niagara who has not 
staid there at least a week, or what is better, repeated a 
shorter visit often enough to beoome acquainted with 
every phase — ^by dawning, noon, sunset, midnight, sum- 
mer, winter, moonlight and tempest— of that wonderful 
spectacle. So at Terni, I doubt not, one needs to spend a 
whole day, instead of the three or four hours usually de- 
voted to the excursion, to do its loveliness justice. Our 
visit was particularly unsatisfactory, from a sense that 
we had been somehow unaccountably cheated out of see- 
ing it in the best way. One needs to go once through 
Europe, in order to know how to go satisfactorily. I 
wish I were able to obviate, in behalf of the reader, the 
necessity of this somewhat expensive experience. 

This cascade of Terni, like the still more celebrated 
one at Tivoli, is what is called an artificial fedl — ^that is, 
it is made by turning a mountain-stream out of its former 
channel, whore it did a great deal of mischief, into a safe 
one, ¥rith the additional advantage of adding a noUa 
feature to the landscape. This Yelino was an aggressor 
in the time of Cicero, who was consulted (as a lawyer) 
in the dispute which its ravages occasioned between the 
inhabitants of two adjoining districts. His decision or 
advice in the premises won him gratitude and a statue 
from his clients of Bieti, but he did not suggest throwing 
the bone of contention into the Nar. 

It is curious to find how entirely not only ordinary 

observers, but scientific people, differ as to the height of 

the falls of Terni. One writer calls it 1230 feet— another 

about 300. Hurray, who knows everything, says the 

12» 
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whnlft, innlndinR thn lon^ Nhftot of fimm whinh wn ivhcmld 
<)niiHiilnr fw rftpicl**, may bo HOO or tXK) rn«t in Inngth. I, 
who know nothing whtttovor of hoightu anil (lii«tanoiMi| 
ha<1 fninwwMl iif aftnr thu manner of my nation, at 

t)r»nkny prm^owiion book again^ with a fall OMVirt of 
bnggarN ; an«l at Paplgno,— -wlii^m wn boil to rornitno cmr 
diliipiflativl oah, witb onn paralytic ht^rm^ ami P. baanti- 
fyirtg on« of tho inwido noatw,— ^i hnbbiib of bfiMooohingi 
arguing, vilifying and whof^dling, from all ihe main and 
fomalc tail-twifitnrN and haltor-pnllm"!*, all tho Nolf*olnotod 
gnidoN, anil all tho afTnctionato mitiomtimorarioM| who hod 
onnnmborml onr routo and nibblml llttlo blt» off oar 
ploomiro. Our owtimato of thiHW NtiontanooiiM ivorvinoii 
diiForod matorially from tholr^, and tho dif«tribution of 
haionobi waw llko tho opening of Pnndom'N box. Kooh 
individiml wt forth hiii or hnr iwwiiliar woim in tho inont 
moving worc1« that oonld bo brought togothnr on »o whort 
notion, intorN|inrNlng tho utrimmw of pnrwimwivo nlofjnonoe 
with an oooawional vnnoriioiiN ontbnrNt upon a nnighbor— 
a praotini) nnivnrp«al among Italian lyoggarN, who labinr a« 
iniiob to iHmvinno yon of tho nnworthinoM of all ot.hor 
ulaimantn, an Ui OMtablif«h thoir own tranNoondant merit 
on«l noooNNity. 

Tho niomont it waw awortalnod boyond doabt that 
tho vory laNt balon» that wn woiild part with hail boon 
biml^jwnd, thankw and prainoH Nnnnooilod t^ tho lanion- 
tationN and roproaohoN whioh hail biwm iifiod nn hatobota 
and ori»wbttr« upon our bard bnartw. Wo woro tho kind- 
OHt and mimt rimgnifioont of frinndFi, and had narnixl tin 
ovorlaNting pro-inninonoo in thoir momorio^. At tho Marno 
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time all tha vioes and impositicms of others w«re forgetten, 
and to all appearance tlie Papigniaos became, under iiie 
mollifying iniSuenoe of pence, aaoe mote a village exem- 
plar of affectionate fraternity. Whe&er this happj state 
snrviyed ihe advent of the next party of travellers, I shall 
probably never know. 

Baok to our hotel, and our excellent tiura^ rather self- 
willed Antonio, and so onward, through another expanse 
of Elysian fields, to Nami. 



N A E N I . 

Perhaps some of my readers may never have heaid of 
lif ami. Such was my own case before we bc^an to stni^ 
tiie routes between Florence and Some. Not that I had 
not read of it in the itineraries of other travellers, but it 
had made no impression, as I dare say will be the oaae 
equaSy, after I have said all I have to say about it. II 
is discouraging to tihink how little we can tell oChem, of tbn 
tilings Ihat delight us. Nami stands in my jmaginattajt 
iEit once grand and lovely; stupendous in hei^t anA 
strength, as a natural position and a fortified post ; ao 
picturesque that a paiiiter need but sketdbt it as it is, to 
delight all eyes ; and commanding, from Its basfioned 
walls, a view of immense extent, comprising in one visible 
circle all the perfection and peculiarity of Itdiaii land- 
scape. 

And here I must be allowed to say one woid tatlMife 
who travel in Italy only in winter or spring. The objects 
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of this plan are two-fold, as fiur as I oan learn. First to 
secure a sight of certain imposing Catholic oeremoniesy 
after which the travelling world runs by oomnum ooosent, 
and secondly to spend the cold and dreary season in Italy, 
because it is so unpleasant elsewhere. As to the lasty the 
experience of some of my Mends leads me to believe it a 
serious mistake, in point of health and oomfiNrt Italy is 
just cold and damp enough in winter to be very nnoomh 
fortable for those who are aocustbmed to warm houses 
and good fires; while in the spring, heavy rains are 
frequent, making sight-seeing a very precarious pursait; 
and often shutting up the disconsolate traveller, in great, 
gusty, shivering apartments, never meant for comfort, 
but only for pleasure— a commodity belonging to &e idea 
of an Italian summer. 

It were vain to argue against the attractions of Holy 
Week* and its attendant ceremonies, for foshion has de- 
cided that whether anything else in Italy be seen or not, 
those, at least shall not be neglected. <* But oh ! the 
choice what heart can doubt—" to the traveller who oomes 
for pleasure and not for fashion? I am almost ready to 
call it an insult to this pleasaunce of Nature, on which she 
has lavished beauty without stint or measure, to prefer to 
it any mere show, however imposing or gorgeous. Sure 
I am that whoever shall once travel from Florence to 
Rome, in June, will never think with regret of the crowds, 



* The ennon of the Pope will very probably haTe ghren a new i 
to Holy Week at Rome, before these pages are ready for publication ; but 
I choose to let my testimony to the wonderful beanty and ■weetnaas of an 
Italian summer remain on record none the lesa. 
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the processions, even the illuminations of the Settimana 
Santa. 

At the foot of the steep ascent by which we must 
enter Nami, we alighted, and leaving Antonio to go on 
with the carriage and all the multifjGirious laggage, turned 
to the right, and followed the line of the stream to a ruined 
bridge called the bridge of Augustus, a Roman structure 
of the grandest kind, once forming a portion of the Fla- 
minian Way, by which we have been travelling from 
Foligno. Its remaining arch looks so nearly perfect that 
one can hardly imderstand why the others should have 
fallen ; but the huge blocks of marble of which the whole 
was built, encumber the bed of the little river — a most 
impressive sight. But here, as everywhere else on this 
route, the natural features quite overpower all that man has 
done ; though doubtless it is partly owing to the wonders 
of human taste and skill that the landscape seems so en- 
chanting. 

We climbed up into Nami by a steep and very rongh 
by-path, and entered at one of the minor gates, at so high 
a point that the way to our hostelry was all the way de- 
scending, although after we had reciched it, we found it 
just at the top of a portion of the immense wall, so that 
a projecting bastion, just in front of it, furnished with 
stone seats, afforded us a most delightful poeitum for 
viewing the prospect. 

Another frescoed dining-room, the subjects apparently 
from Pompeii — lightly floating figures, with wreaths and 
musical instruments — ^pleasant to look at while one dis- 
cusses a fresh salad and bit of chicken. House rather in- 
tricate, but clean and comfortable beds ; so that After I had 
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MrofuUy nxtniliuid th« HtolrN And fNumapfon to Moortaia 
yf\ud\u^r thnro woiilil In) ntiy oIiiukmi of fiiM)a|)0 in oaha of 
aUriti, I wnni to Nl«Kip, not without rnK'^t to loavo tiia 
nuNiuliKlit wliioh wit hod iNmn tmjoying on the bantion. 

Hoinubody mImh iJiMliliMl to leAVo it, t(»o; for I obnorvoil 
frotn my window a fiKuro on thfi nUmn lianohf finit twanff- 
ing tho Kultiir a litUo, tlum KfuelnK I'^^R ^^ ^ pro«peoty 
nml ucNuuionAlly itt tlus kinil nxNin ; Hum qutotly utratoh* 
itiK out itM l\m\m on tlio lionoh ami K^in^ to Mloop, ovidont- 
ly for tho ni^t. 1 bo|)o whoov«tr it niay liavo iMNm did 
not wako up lunatio. PorhapN hm wan only a lover, to 
whom luoonllKht oould do no hartn. 



fllVlTA OARTKLLANA. 

iN'iTjit'iH'nNo ohjontH iJilokon upon mh iih wa ap|)ro«ioh 
Romo, iMii an tliny aro of a kind of whinh our k<kn1 friend 
Murrriy dJNoourNfw at full lnn|(th, [ nood not partiou* 
larl/n. Tli#i approach to (Mvita (laMtoilana In otilobratrMi 
an ona or thn fin«)Nt In Italy. Th& oity oooupioM a »«omo» 
wlutt iHolatitd iMwitlon, and Um road oroiMON a mifmrb 
brld^n ovnr a dmip ravino. Wo Ntoppod at tlio PoMta, of 
whioli Murray M|MiakN with nuoIi dihupprohatlon, hut woro 
vory Willi trnatnd. 'I'lm town waw all aiivo for a fowta; a 
whita Ha^ waH liyin^ ovor llin nitadnl, and tho |Ntoplo 
Nl.ood at tltolr donrH, or throufjfiMl tlio narrow NtrootN In 
thoir holiday drnNNnn. On Inipiiry wo Imind that tho an- 
uivornary of thn olovation of l^io Nono to tho lioly oliair wan 
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to be celebrated by high mass at the cathedral, and the 
usual festivities. 

As soon as we had breakfasted we hurried to the ca- 
thedral, which was crowded and with the most disgust* 
ingly dirty crowd we ^haye yet encountered. Bishqp, 
priests, soldiers ; chanting and martial music ; antique 
and curious church— 4mt such unsavoriness tiiat we wore 
forced to rush into the open air. Even there, the vicinity 
of the people was intolerable ; but I had time to notioo 
that every woman had a dagger run through the knot of 
her hair. I do not mean a bodkin, or a spiUj such as vm 
have seen elsewhere ; but a veritable dagger, wilii haft, 
blade and point, fit to defend one's self with. The corres- 
pondence between the glancing black eyes of these un- 
washed Italians, and this universal ornament, was some- 
what alarming, but their manners were gentle, and their 
voices low, if not soft. This is one of the least pleasing 
towns we have soon on this delightftd journey. 

June 18. — ^We slept last night at Sette Vene, a solitary 
inn, about twenty miles from Rome, kept by a Jew wha 
was once a servant in London, and who seems more duk 
posed to prove his nationality by his penurknuness, than 
his London training by the skill with whidh he providea 
for his guests. We were pinchingly served, and the house 
was by no means clean. The usual stopping place is 
Baocano, — another solitary inn, like ahnost aU o&ers on 
the Campagna— but that position has an evil leputation 
on account of malaria. Le Sette Vene is so named from 
seven little streams which rise within its grounds,— «o 
Haiti our host ; and it has the capabilities of a pleasant and 
convenient resting-place. Wc saw some beautiful girls 



pUying on a iNUoony-^aughtara of the fiumilyy we wwi 
told. 

Prom CiviU Caat^lUiui onr way hM boan over tba 
Cani|HiKrui, witii Soraata on onr loft. Tho road ia aolU 
tary but not undoligbtful. Multitudaa of oreoping and 
floworing pUnta border it, ono in partionlar, whom maiaea 
of yoUuw bloMNmui fill tho air with a riob, natty fr»- 
granoo. Tho vurfaoo of tho oountry in not very mnoh on* 
liko that of a wontom prairio, but ita undulationa ara 
daopor and moro rro(|uont. It filla ono, howomr, with 
a quito difloront fooling, booauao wo aanooiato it with 
dooolation. 

Ym I *lwM •ublime, but muI. Tba lonttliMM 

Loadtd tba baart, tba daaart tirad Iba ajra; 

And almnffa ami awful faani bagMi to praaa 

Tby boaom witb a atarn aolamnity. 

Tben ba«t tbou wiabod aoroa woodinan*a eottaaa nigh, 

Hamatbinff tbat abowad ol lifa tbougb low ami maaa— 

Tho only life wo aaw on tho Oampagna vraa in tho 
ahephenlM and K^^thordii driving their Hooka to tho Appo- 
nlnea for the autntner. Of thoao there wero many ; aomo 
on fdMitf aorne riding niulea or aaaea ; aorne aeatod in very 
odd IcMikingoarta loaded with the rudeat kind of utonailo 
for the huta in whioh they are to live. I forgot how 
many thouaand aheep and goata we oomputed to have 
|maae<l ua, but the number waa imrnenae. Aooording to 
Mr Wordawortli, we had a right to be very druway. 

** A flock of ahaop tbat laiauraly paaa by 
Oiia ftftar ona— " 

beiuK one of hia morphine preaoriptiona in the Bcmnet to 
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Sleep. Bnt we were enough amused and injkerested by 
the extreme picturesqneness of the shepherds and their 
array to withstand the influence of the sheep. What 
curious looking beings they are! The young, handsome 
and gentle-eyed ; the elders withered and sad ; all dressed 
in clothes cut, made and fitted on all ready for the pain- 
ter. We saw no boxes for clothing, among the multifeu 
rious loading of the carts, but every man seemed to haye 
on his whole wardrobe ; generally of a neutral tint with 
age and soil, but always relieved by some bri^t streaks, 
though it might be but in the listing with whidi the legs 
were bound. Grenerally, however, a scarlet waistooftt, 
or a streaming blue neck-kerchief^ or a green over-jaoket 
hanging by a strap from one shoulder, or a knot of rib* 
bons from the hat, lighted up the figure and set off the 
rich olive of the complexion and hei^tened the dark fire 
of the eyes. 

I had never before seen a large flock of goats ; they 
are beautiful creatures, and behave as playfully and 
gracefully as they look. Their coats are silky and dean, 
and their eyes full of fire. Sheep are dull things in oom- 
parison. But we loved to meet them, although tiiej 
filled the air with clouds of white dust, which W6 ooaU 
see at a great distance on the Campagna. 

Rome looks from a distance like a city of domes, iliat 
of St. Peter's being only the greatest of many. The sun- 
shine was intense all about us, so that every oolor of the 
earth and sky was brilliant in the extreme. Far ofl^ ap- 
parently in a sort of hollow, lay Rome, grey as if literal- 
ly covered with ashes, perhaps firom some mistiness in Ibe 
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air. I would not have had it othfirwlflo. Badaoas boiiti 
tho^Niobo of Nation*/' 

The wholo panorama hore la boaniifnl, Rome frnming 
only tho orownlng cdiartn. On tha left tho Alban hill8| 
atratohing oflf towarda tho aouth, with whito villagea noat- 
ling in tholr olefta; towanla tho Hoditorranoan, Manto 
Mario, looking from thia diaianoo aa if ita wholo oxtont 
had boon boaatifiod for aomo bmporor'a ploaauro. Tho 
plain of tho Tibor, rioh in fiolda of waving grain, brokon 
horo and thoro with an old towor, or a tall Roman tomb 
by tho way«ai(lo, and now an<l thon a ruatio ohuroh or a 
piotnreaquo bridgo; a few tall, mnlanohuly oypreaaoa, or 
an unibreila-ahapodHtono pino— but who oan remember tho 
partioulara of harmonioua iMtauty 7 

The Ponte Mullo, by whioh wo outer Rome on thla aide, 
in ourioualy doooratod with a group of tho Baptiam of our 
J^ord — Hi. John htjlng plaood on ouo aido of tho road and 
our Haviour on the othor, ho that if Ht. John'a uplifted 
handa mean anything, thny imjHt be throwing tho water 
aeroaa ! A group ao divided, at any Holy Station in Fro- 
land, would be oonaidered cpiito oharaotoriNtio. Between 
thia bridge and the wall of tho oity, wo paaa aevoral villaa, 
and the Knglinh ohapol, tolerated in that poNition, but not 
periniited within eonaooratod preeinota. 

Thia morning wan, J think, the warmoat we have felt, 
nn<l Antonio waa too oaroful of hia horaea to allow them 
to ho ovorhniitod hy innoh exertion; ao that the twenty 
miloH from Holier Vtmo whic^h wo exp(«5U^d U) have made 
by about nine o'olook, look u« until near eleven ; and we 
had the mont airii)le IniMuro to " think our thoughta" and 
analyze them, too, while wo wore approaehing the ** oity 
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of the 80ul." This wonld have been very pleasant, but for 
the heat and the dust and the flies, and a c^*tain impa- 
tience which leads us to slight present enjoyment when 
anything greater is in view. Rome being the goal of our 
journey and of our wishes, we were disposed to neglect 
the novelties and beauties of the way — a piece of child- 
ishness against which I warn the reader, especially if 
in all human probability he may never pass through the 
Campagna again. 



ROME. 

The traveller who approaches Rome from the FloreoM 
side has a stereotyped form for his first impressions. It is 
in vain to strive after an original word or thought on tfa# 
occasion — not that so many things have been said and 
thought on the point, but because the very same thing 
must strike everybody, of whatever turn of mind, or 
travelled experience. It is that the entrance into Rome 
by the Porta and Piazzo del Fopolo, is the finest thing of 
the kind in the world. Other cities are usually approach* 
ed by their meaner portions ; Rome by one of her most 
splendid. Up to the gates, almost, your eye is wearied 
with the blankness of the Campagna ; you enter, and it is 
as if the curtain of a grand theatre had suddenly been 
raised, offering at a glance an array of scenic wonders. 
Are these splendid things real ? are they inhabited and 
used by a living, working and trading community, or 
shall we get behind their fiucinating exterior, and find 
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Uiem only tlie artful deooratioiifl of emptmesB and aqnakr 
— a holiday garb pat on to attract and deceive the stran* 
cor ? Does this work-a-day world afford saoh thinga ia 
tho shape of sober realities ? 

Passing through the Porta del Pqwlo, yon are stopped 
at once by the Dogana, and so have oj^portonity for the 
comp tTitH of the whole immense area in which yoa find 
yourself. In the centre, directly before you, is a mag- 
nificent fountain, graced with a fine Egyptian obeliak^— 
more than a hundred feet high, and covered with hiero- 
glyphics, carrying the imagination back at once to the time 
of Moses, when it stood with its mate before the Tem{de 
of the Sun, at Heliopolis. Looking past this, the eye 
rests on the two churches of Sta Maria in Monte SantOi 
and Sta Maria de^ Miracoli, between which opens the 
Corsi\ the principal street in Rome, and on either side 
two other important avenues, all ocmverging here, and 
divided at their commencement only by the two churohea 
On the left rises the Pincian Hill, whose front is out in 
gentle Alpine aig-zags for an easy drive, and ornamented 
with trees, shrubbery, marble balustrades, fountains and 
sculpture. Opposite this, in front of the splendid build* 
ings which form the fourth side of the Piazza, ia yet 
another grand fountain, so profusely are these moat ele- 
gant and most valuable of all decorations scattered in 
Rome. 

This piazzo is the resort of all who drive out in the 
cooler hours of the day. Open carriages in scores, filled 
with elegantly dressed people, pass and repass, either for 
a turn or two on the Pincian, the top of which is admirably 
laid out and planted for the purpose, or to go out at 
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tlie Porta del Popolo, for a longer drive in the groaods of 
the Villa Borghese, nobly devoted by the princely propria* 
tor to the public pleasnre. 

An entrance like this is a fit preparation for the eudlem 
magnificence of Rome ; and if it does not prepare ns also 
for the filth and squalor which prevail elsewhere, we can 
well aiSbrd to forget these for the time, and endow the 
whole with the splendor which is the prevailing charao- 
teristic. I find it difficult to bring within the compass of 
a single thought the idea I have received of Borne from 
certain travelled friends, and the aspect which she pre- 
sents to my delighted eyes. Can it be that June sunshine 
makes such vital diiSerence ? Mrs. Butler seems to have 
seen only the side that meets us now, but most peo|de 
speak of Rome as if all its glory had departed. 

We drove through the Via Babuino, which apesm at the 
left of the Corso, to the Piazza di Spagna, near which is 
the Via della Croce, which runs from the Piazza to the 
Corso, where a friend had secured lodgings for us. It was 
Sunday morning, and everybody was at church— 4it least 
the streets were very quiet, and most of the shqw were drat. 

Our suite of apartments is quite palace-like in extent, 
and in a certain imposing air or grandeur, but nothing, 
except the beds, seems very clean. It is not the company 
season, and the abundant flowing draperies of white mus- 
lin have not been washed since last Autumn, I think* 
Thick carpets on the floor, afibrd nesting to myriads ci 
fleas, whose homes are never desolated by the broom. 
The arts and tactics we have through necessity acquired 
with regard to these tormenting neighbors, might be col* 
lectcd in a pocket manual, for the benefit of future 
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tra^llora ; but can find no room hero. The subjeot is too 
exciting. 

Our table is served from a trattoria in the neighboriioodi 
P. being the fiEustotnm ; and wo find this way of living a 
very comfortable as well as eoonomioal one, for a party 
like onrs. Everything is brought quite hot, and our 
tastes are consulted without the necessity of a trouble* 
some minuteness in giving orders. I like such an intm^ 
Hani mode of life vastly, — for a while. 

We were obliged to take some repose during the heat 
of the day, but at three went to vespers at St. Peter's, 
the first sight of which must be considered an era in any 
common life. The great piazza was partly in shado, as 
we drew up in front of the inclined planes '^^oh lead to 
the portico ; the two beautiful fountains were flashing and 
glittering in the sun, and theur brimming basins cooled 
one to look at them. We entered the basilica, and stood 
for a little time in silence within the door. 

Ves]x;rs were to be performed in a side-chapel, and W6 
took our seats there before the priests entered. They 
came in procession soon after, with a cardinal bishop and 
many attendants, in drosses more or less superb or pictur- 
os<]ue. I had never before seen a Catholic ceremony 
performed in this full and sumptuous stylo, and it was 
very interesting to me, but only for the actual beauty 
which it presented to the eye. Soul it had none to me, 
for it was incomprehensible from beginning to end, and 
the genuflexions, and the incense, and the heartless air 
with which all was performed, deprived it of its religious 
influenoe. But the music — that spoke a language of ito 
ovvii, and iho lofty and noble vault iscomed to dilute, and 
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afford entranoe to choiis of angels. This music — ^the nov- 
elty of our position — ^the glorious beauty by which wo 
were surrounded, — and the twilight which settled over the 
sbene before the rites were ended, all conspired to render 
the occasion affecting and memorable. 

We drove to the Colosseum by moon-light— through 
streets deep and cave-like, through ike Fomm and the 
Arch of Titus — to where we found the sentinel guarding 
the opening of this marvel of the ages. One can see it 
but once thus — by moonlight and for the first time. We 
wandered about it ; sat on the grass-grown seats ; dimbed 
to the highest accessible point; explored the interior by 
torch-light; filled the arena with spectators, by good 
leave of the lady moon and her shadows ; furnished the 
huge space with victims-— and almost started when the 
tall black cross in the centre came in the way of oar 
ereations — a solecism in the picture. 

Our drive homewards was well-chosen, by the aid of a 
firiend who is familiar with all the wonders of Rome. It 
included some of the most interesting points. Even 
fifttigue did not make me willing to think it neoessaiy to 
go to bed. I should have liked to sleep as I am inclined 
to think some of the Italians do, reclining <m a 80&, with- 
out the ceremony of undressing. 

The first thought, after securing a lodging in Rome, is 
to provide a carriage ; and we engaged at cDoe the korge, 
open landau in which we made our first sally. We 
drove first to the church of Santa Maria del Popolo, close 
by the gate at which we entered the city, rich in works 
of Raphael as well as of other great masters. Thence to 
San Carlo, where are fine pictures. Thence amung the 
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ruins, and afterwards to the Yatioan. After wandering 
about the vant halls, unguidod|—- for F. knew no mora 
about them than if ho had never been there, — and oon- 
tinually entioed to stop by the wonders on the way, we had 
juNt found the Apollo, when we were chased away by the 
Pope's Guards, looking as if they had been dressed by tiie 
pro|>erty-inan of some provinoial theatre, or as if they 
wore fitted out to stand as signs to old-olothea shops. 
However ansooiation may dignify that ooUeotion of blue 
and yellow tatters in some eyes, it must be oonfesaed that 
in itself, it is neither martial nor dignified. 

St. John Lateran, (so called from having been built oa 
the site of the palace of a Benator named Plautiua LateN 
ranun, who was put to death in Nero's days) — is a basilioai 
and almost too big to talk about. It is not an inspiring 
place, to me ; perhaps yesterday's sense of St. Peter's has 
taken away my power of admiring. The new pope is 
always crowned hero, and in some respects this church 
takes precedence of all others in point of dignity. It has 
five naves, and iho piers which divide them are immense. 
In niches in the central ones are statues of the twelve 
ApoHtles, so large that a man employed to clean them had 
to Mtand on the hand of St. Bartholomew to reach his 
head. 'J'he whole is cumbrous and unpleasing, and we 
could not like it. But the position of the church is mag- 
nificent, commanding a full view of the Alban hills with 
all their oharnis, on one wide, and Homo on the other, so 
<j|(Jvaio(i is it and clear of all obstruction from surrounding 
ohjcotH. The BaptiMt^ry wmtainH the groat vase of por- 
phyry in which Rionzi bathed on the night previous to 
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his groat domonstration, and the pions ascribe the failure 
of his efforts for liberty to this sacrilege. 

To this church belongs the Scala Santa, which the 
faithful ascend on their knees, with the idea that they 
are pressing the identical steps by which our Saviour de- 
scended after his condemnation. 

"We saw numbers of people performing this awkward 
and painful rite, and though the height and steepness of 
the stairs might have reminded us of Jacob's ladder, the 
devotees did not look at all like angels. The upward move- 
ment of women dressed in abundant flounces was strange 
beyond description, and some of them took pains to hold 
up their gowns all the way, no easy matter with a prayer- 
book in one hand. There were old men and children too, 
and all seemingly intent upon this singular service. At 
the bottom stood an old monk, with a money-box for con- 
tributions, and at the top another person, who invited us 
to ascend. But the scene was too painful to leave us even 
curious as to what was at the top, which wo might have 
ascertained by means of a common stair at the side ; so we 
did not see the Sancta Sanctorum, or chapel of relics. 

Next in order of dignity comes Sta Maria Maggiore, so 
yre went thither duly, and with much more pleasure. 
This church is also superlatively well placed, and for 
some reason particularly beautiful within. I say for 
aome reason, because I am not able to say what the reason 
is, though the learned profess to know. The roof is 
gilded with the first gold brought from the new world, 
presented for that purpose by Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The mosaics are very numerous, and both curious from 
extreme antiquity and beautiful to look upon as a whole, 
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however they may imflbr in comparison with ihofio of a 
later date. One must oome to Italy in order to appreoi- 
ate the im|)ortanoe of mosaic to art. The extroine 
destmetibility of all other painting makes the ))ower of 
reproducing it in stone invaluable. It is by this moans that 
the great pictures in St. Peter^s have been secured to the 
world, unchangeable except by fire or some convulsion of 
nature. Mosaic appears to have been known to the 
Greeks at a very early day, and it was evidently the 
fiivorite form of pictorial art in Rome at the time of the 
emperors. That of the Battle of Issus, found at Pom- 
pei, is a splendid siiecimon. 

Byzantine art, which prided itself on richness of mate- 
rial, putting crowns of gems upon the Virgin, and borders 
of gold on the gannents of saints and angels, introduoed 
the precious metals into mosaic also, by using transpa- 
rent pieces of glass, under which gold and silver lamin® 
were inserted. The art of mosaic was never lost, even 
during the darkest period, so that it may be considered 
the chain by which ancient and mixlern painting were 
united. The Venotians brought mosaiHts from Greece to 
decorate their Saint Mark's, which is rich in beautiful and 
ouriouM s|)ecimens. The FlorontincN Hoon after established 
a school in their city, always the genial nurNcry of art ; and 
from these two sources, pictures in stone were speedily 
diffused over all Italy. The moHaioN in Santa Maria 
Maggiore are Florentine, and date from au early ntage of 
modern art — some say the twelfth (century, some the 
eighth, some even the fifth. The famous Navioella of 
G Lotto, at St. Peter's, bears nearly uh old u date. I have 
ventured to say thus much because T Hupi)ose there may 
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be others no better informed than I was myself before 
ooming to Italy, as to the history and value of mosaic 
painting. 

Near the Porta Maggiore is the Temple of Minerva 
Medioa, a large building more entire than most of the an- 
tiquities, and therefore more interesting to the ordinary 
observer. It is of a circular form, and covered with a 
dome, so that it can be seen from a great distance, which 
few of the ruins can. Within are niches for statues, and 
several colossal statues were found beneath the soil, now 
placed elsewhere. If it had been possible to leave the 
Btatues, mosaics and other ornaments which gave char- 
acter and value to these temples, in their original position, 
how much more would the visitor enjoy ! Stript bare 
and desolate, — ^filled in below with earth and rubbish, — 
marble linings and facings all torn off to adorn modem 
palaces, — ^these relics of the splendors of old scarcely assist 
the imagination at all. Indeed I think skillful drawings 
come nearer to giving one some notion of ancient Rome ; 
for in a picture there is always some illusion, — in these 
pUes of brick none at all. 

The beautiful little circular temple of Vesta which we 
have all learned by heart in models and mosaics, is turned 
into a church by filling up with brick the spaces between 
its twenty Corinthian columns of Parian marble, and cov- 
ering the whole with the clumsiest of tile roofs ! Surely 
Hiere were churches enough in Rome without appropriat- 
ing this temple. It is like cutting a church out of a gem 
— ^for the little dear is but twenty-six feet in diameter, 
not half as large as one of the piers that support the dome 
of St. Peter's. This spoiling of the Temple of Vesta, and 
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the vtioking or gilt oroHnoti od the tops of the vplendid 
Egyptian obolinkii, are tlie only Chriattanuoitiotis in Ronie 
that 1 can find fault with ; and I am aniuiod to obaerva 
that whan I approve of iiuoh ohangea I oall them piety |— 
when I do not, prieiftoraft. 

The Pantheon— gbriooe oontemner of time and spoil 
and flood and fire— waa oonaeorated aa a Chriatian tem- 
ple in OOH, and i« not ill ada|)ted to itv present uae. Ita 
iminense interior, vaultedi and liglited only from the tfip, 
aa ia meet, ia undivided by oolutnna or anything elae 
that oould take from its grandeur. No hideous bal* 
daoohino or olunisy tabornaolo breaks the line of view 
in any direction; the altars being placed in the large 
niches once filled with— statues say somoi baths say oth- 
ers. The general opinion seems to be that this splendid 
edifice fonned {Mirt of the HatliN of Agrip|)a. How vexa- 
tious to think that the marble with which the whole of 
this inmionso rotunda was coated as well as lined, has 
been torn off, as well as the bronze from the roof, 4C0|2/K) 
pounds of which were removed on a single occasion-— and 
that to make the only ugly thing in Ht. rcter's^tho 
baldocchino over the tomb of Uie a|Kwtlc. The space with- 
in l(x)ks almost globular, being C(|ual in diameter and in 
height, (14U feet each,) and marked with hardly any but 
curved lines. The circular aperture at the top, open to 
the weather these two thousand years, is twenty-eight 
feet across— covered only with a great piece of Roman 
sky, a sublime ofreci, I think. 

This grand dome, full of what HooiriH an eternal beauty, 
fitly covers the tomb of llaphael. We Nt<K>d long before 
it— looking at the Madonna Del Basso, but thinking only 
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of the wonderful creature who endowed this ohapel and 
ohose this burial-place for himself. Our associations 
were not chilled by doubts, here ; for the point most in- 
teresting was settled a few years since by an examination 
of the tomb, in the presence of Overbeck and other artists, 
when indubitable marks of its genuineness were discov- 
ered. The emotion with which one reads ^'Raphael 
Sanzio da Urbino on the slab beneath the sarcophagus is 
not checked by a single discordant thought. I had even 
a sort of impression that the temple was built for the 
tomb, so great was the harmony. 

But Annibale Caracci lies here too, and many other 
painters ; . and Raphael's gentle and generous nature 
desired no such exclusiveness as our admiration claims 
for him. There is a highly finished bust by Thorwald- 
sen, over the tomb of Cardinal Consalvi, and there are 
also many decorative works referring to ordinary great- 
ness, but exciting little interest here. 

The portico, which Forsyth declares to be " more than 
faultless — ^the most sublime result that was ever produced 
by so little architecture"— has sixteen columns (mono- 
liths,) forty six feet in height and five in diameter, sur- 
mounted by a pediment which we have all seen a 
thousand times, and which therefore looks at once like an 
old and charming acquaintance. It is when one of these 
well-known objects comes bodily before us that we feel that 
we have come to Italy, once to us only a panorama of deli- 
cious pictures, which we never felt quite sure were the rep- 
resentations of real objects. This very Pantheon, standing 
in the Herb-Markot, between the Corso and the Piazza 
Navona, — a central and most Roman (i. e. swarming and 
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dirty,) part of Rome, refleot« strangely and strikingly 
onoiisrh thi^ pictured idea of it, grand and lonely, or sor- 
roundod only by dignified objootfl. We peroeive the oor- 
rectne5i8 of the drawings whioh made us acquainted with 
it, but we fool also that we should neyer haye known 
anything about it as it really is without ooming to Rome. 

A few st^^ps from the Pantheon is the celebrated statae 
of Pasquin, a defaced, dirty, and mutilated trunk, whioh 
no one would ever cast a second glance at, unless to ask 
why it was loft cumbering the ground. Yet there is not 
a monument in all Rome more directly significant of the 
power of mind. This figure, from having been used as 
the vehicle for satirical truth and pungent wit, is prized 
by the Romans as their palladium; a terror to folly and 
injustice in high places, and a safe-guard and defender of 
popular freedom. It is said that when Pasquin oversteps 
his privilege, and brings himself within the letter of the 
law, the government seizes the opportunity to pay up old 
scores by levying a fine upon his owner, the Duke di 
Braschi, who glories in this appanage of his estate, and 
who refused to allow Pasquin to be carried to the Capitol 
when Murforio, liis antagonist, which bore replies to his 
sarcasms, was placed there, partly for safe keeping, as an 
ancient relic, and partly that such troublesome vehicles 
of popular opinions might be kept in order by proper 
guardianship. Pasquin bore no placards when we saw 
him, but the recollection of the good things he had said 
consecrated his ugliness — as is often the case in society, 
where beauty is by no means the invariable attendant 
of wit. 

We go to the villa Pamfili-Doria, — ^which is outside the 
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walls,— by the Porta San Pancrazio, towards the west, 
crossing the Tiber by the Ponte Sisto, once the Janicular 
bridge famous in history. I think one never feels Rome 
to be Rome more than on the Tiber, that unchanged 
mark of the locality which might else seem doubtful in 
this land of wars and earthquakes and buried cities. 
From the Ponte Sisto we see the Island and its bridges, 
in one direction, and St. Peter's in the other, but a bend 
of the river hides the Bridge of Sant' Angelo. On our 
way to the gate we pass the Paoline fountain, one of the 
most magnificent of all ; the water is brought from the 
lake of Bracciano by an aqueduct. From the elevated 
position of this splendid work, a most imposing view of 
Rome is obtained, embracing almost all the more striking 
objects. 

The villa was not half as interesting as the way to it. 
It has its beauties, but these are neglected, the site being 
considered unhealthy. The grounds are very extensive, 
measuring about four miles about ; and much of the space 
is occupied with the most beautiful shrubberies that can be 
imagined. These constitute the true fascination of the 
place. Water is tortured into a thousand forms, and 
spirts up everywhere, making the whole damp and chilly 
even in June. A stream by which we walked for some 
time on our return to the casino from our ramble was 
more like a canal than like living water ; and the place 
where it should have dashed over rocks placed apropos 
was dry. We cared little comparatively for the artificial 
decorations of the place, although it has some fine sculp- 
tures ; but a view which one gets from a certain point in 
the grounds, where nature is left very much to herself, 
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to the moment, and we were soon on our way to the 
Quirinal Falaoe, in the chapel of whioh we had heard that 
some ceremonies were to be performed in honor of the en- 
thronization. When we were about driving in at the 
arched gateway, we were stopped by an official, who ex- 
plained that the fonction of the day was to com- 
mence at half-past ten, instead of eight as we had been 
told. So we turned our horses' heads, a little mortified, 
and drove to St. Fietro in Yincolo, St. Martino, famous 
for several landscapes by the Poussins, and a church 
whose designation I forget, the principal interest about it 
being that nuns usually take the veil there, as we are told. 
At St. Fietro in Yincolo is the Moses of Michael Angelo, 
one of those works whose overwhelming impression upon 
the beholder is that of Power. The instant awe which 
silences us before such a statue is a testimony to its excel- 
lence which no eloquence could express. We feel that 
genius is a distinct gift of God, possessing an influence of 
it8 own over the soul ; an influence wholly indescribable, 
and not to be accounted for by means of any ingenuity of 
critical analysis. At least for myself I may be allowed to 
say that I should be utterly at a loss to show wherein this 
statue of Moses differs essentially from other statues ; yet 
I am confident I could not have passed it in any position or 
company, without an immediate and involuntary testi- 
mony to its thrilling grandeur. 

An Italian poet (Zappi) has well said of it, ^^ This is 
Moses as he descended firom the Mount, bringing in his 
face some of the greatness of G-od." 

This sight was enough for one day ; but we had to put 
it by, camel-like, and go to the Q,uirinal for more. There 
13* 
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The splendors of the Papal oourt are not without a oertain 
dignity, and I cannot help feeling that when they shall be 
done away — as I suppose they must be— the world will 
lose something most beautiful, and perhaps something en- 
nobling and affecting ; for there has up to our day been a 
soul in these things, however it may have been perverted. 

We went afterwards to the Rospigliosi palace, to see 
the Aurora of G-uido, which adorns a ceiling in the casino 
or summer-house in the garden. Engjravings of this won- 
derful firesco are common enough, but the exquisite sim- 
plicity, freshness and beauty of the original can never be 
rendered. I have never been able to perceive by what art 
the great painters make stout men and women float in the 
air, while inferior hands always leave one anxious for the 
safety of the thinnest or strongest winged cherub who as- 
sumes a supernal position. 

I wish this ceiling could be transferred, as so many 
frescoes have been. Being obliged to twist one's neck al- 
most to dislocation in order to get a good look at it — the 
oeiling being lower than is usual for painted ones — mate- 
rially detracts from the satisfaction of examining it at 
leisure. There were some painters there, copying other 
pictures, and some repairs going on, so that we could not 
stretch ourselves on the floor, as is sometimes done. A 
few sofiBus would be quite a godsend in such cases. 

After the Aurora one cannot soon admire other pictures, 
which look in all respects petty, by comparison. Yet 
there are some here which it is not easy to forget — an Ex- 
pulsion, and a Triumph of David, by Domenichino ; an 
Andromeda by G-uido, and his own portrait painted by 
himself, at which it would be pleasant to look long, so as 



tiOO HOUDAVfl ABEOAO. 

to K^t Uiorou^hly AiM|uainiAd with tho great truuAor ot 
ci)in|MiMition and cfilorinK. Hut thoronghnem ia not for 
thft (lying travftllor. 1 notiood in tbia gardan aoma auperb 
whita oloandani. 

In tha afiamoon wa drova out of tha Porta flan Haboa- 
tiano to tha tomb of Catiilia Matalla, whloh ia about two 
milaN bayund tha wallM. It would ba diffioult to bolleve 
that MO inaanlva an araotion ocmld hava baan intandod for 
*^ a woman'N grava^*' wera it not for fKiaitlva taatimony ; 
though whan wa oonnblar that tha oantla of Ht. Angalo hod 
a Niiuilar da«tination originally, nothing of tha fiK)rt nhould 
anr|)riiM5 ua. But how Ntrange it ia to Ntand gaseing down 
into thia abyiw, half fiUad with Uia aooumulatad aarth and 
rubblah of agaa, and oonnaot with it ita original idoa. 
Wa cannot halp longing for »oina vantiga that diNoloNoa thia. 
Thare ia wiiiiaihing vary painful in thia marnoriul of do- 
foatad oara. 

A plaaaantar viait wan that to tha Puuntain of EgarUi 
to whicsh we thraadad our way through vinayarda and 
fiaklM and olomdy woodfsd dalln, Italian yat hoina-liko. 
Tlia fountain MitinfiaN the imagination b<3ttar than aomo 
batter authantioated relien. It ia Murroundad by thadaa|). 
aat and oool«sHtNhade; tha whole atmonphara about it ia 
moiwt and grotto^iMh, although there ia no roof to ahaltor 
the baMin. The nymph, reclining above it in a nieho of 
the rook or wall, ia Iohh lieautiful tlian one could winh, 
having lost almoMt all that In iiup|>ONed to render nyiiiphN 
attractive, inoluding complexion, which time and dump 
and encroaching num^ have rendered Kthlopian or worms. 
Jtut tliere In the water— living water, an frenh a« it welled 
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beneath the eye of Noma — ^why shall we not aooept it as 
the souroe of his inspiration ? 

I tried to get to it to drink, but the plaoe abounds in 
centipedes, and is moreover rather slippery. I did suc- 
ceed, however, in stepping on some stones that looked 
promising, and getting a handfol of water, without abso- 
lutely falling in. One does not feel very romantic among 
centipedes or very enterprising on slippery stones, but I 
never like to leave a rite unfinished. The Romans think 
the water has wondrous power to strengthen and beau- 
tify if drunk in May, why not in June ? The recess is 
ridi in trailing plants, and there seem to be many sources 
of moisture besides the central and main one. A temple 
of Bacchus was built above, perhaps because his votaries 
are apt to be thirsty after payii^ their devotions to him. 

From Egeria's haunt we went to the Circus of Romp 
ulus, not the Romulus we know of, and shall always 
believe in, spite of Niebuhr and his vexatious researches, 
but a son of the Emperor Maxentius, whom we do not 
know of nor care about, although he is a person vouched 
for. I cared nothing about his Circus, either, although 
it is a fine relic. 

The Church of St. Sebastian, near the gate of the same 
name, is much more interesting, for the Catacombs open 
beneath it. I forget what we saw in the church itself, 
though it was one of the Basilicas or highest order of 
churches ; but the monk who showed it was an enthusiast 
about its holy wonders. I suppose he whose imagination 
is completely filled by the associations and adornments of 
his own domain, could hardly be made to understand that 
to us who see wonders upon wonders every day, pictures, 



niniiinn, ttinrhin |Nivniiintitfi, f^lldml nnilinf^N, \nnnh9tm rn\Um^ 
triirflniiloiiM ifiinKnH, iniri'opiiiif^i rinh In iMinlpfftrn, nrifl t^in 
flifttiNnriil ollinr Uiini^fi — liin nhiinih of Hi, KnlmNfinn in hut 
A Minnm flif«tinKiiiMhnl»ln )(4iin, ijiiHii iinllliniy to tnnk«v « 
innrli in innirMirinH nlrfinily wriMiin nil nvnr wlih rnivinliii 
linnlly ImUiir nrrnn^fMl flinn flin ^ritftiit^Mm tmnMUuiUtnn 
i)f ihn pnlilin fii Uin iriiMfri|H.it>nM on hnnnhnM nnd t\nttf*jHmiM 
In |Mililio plniwiH, 

Mn wftM n wiindnrfiilly rnfUniMnd tnnn, fliln mnttk \ tmn 
whd WfMilfl iMirfninly Imvn Hnmnml id ihn wiifknd n llvlnif 
tnnrnnnfii nt ihn innninnny tif ihn (Minvnniunl lifn in k^np 
mii fiitnpifliinn. Mtii hln rTinnnnrn wnrn ^niln nnd hiM 
IfKik rnnriilind. I iionnliidml IiIm nowi no inin indnti. 

Iln ^nvn ijH nnnh n wnx imndln, nnd, inking nnn hirn- 
wiir, prmindml im Inf^i ihn nry|d.M. Thny liHikml Mmnllnr 
nnd nnrrnwnr ilinn I n«|inf*ind, nw\ ihny nrn wnllml up mt 
niH»ri, in nvnry dirmiiion, ihni Mmrn m no lon|/nr ihn Innni 
nhnnnn of orin*n loMin^ onn*M nnlT, whinh rnnknfv ihntn of 
OfMirnn InnM inti^rnitiiinfjr ilmn ihny iiMnd l^i hn, Tlin Mlinjvnni 
nnd holloWM wlinrn oiii^n iiiy ihn l»onn» of ihn iKifAniMit^d 
rhriniinnn, Innk rill ilmi hnlpci ihn ItnnKlnnilon io niini'li 
n hiiiriiin int^rnni Ut n%nnvnl\itUH Ihni look, in ilinniMntynn, 
vnry noiiiirion-plnnn^ A rudn nlinr in n rnnnMn hfld nifirn 
of lifn, hoi I UufU ii in rny hnml pnrvnrnnly Ut ihink 
ihni ii linil |Mirhn|M Itnnn Mhn|»nd hy ihn rrionkn ihntri 
finlvf^pi, t^i hnip oiii ihnjr nhow-plnnn, nnd friMri ihni trioinnni 
Ii wnM inipoAnlliln Ut inynni ihn ihirif/ with ihn Innoi 
lllnnion. 

Tlmrn in noihinK fif/Minni whif«h llm Irnvnllnr for pinif 
niirn nhoiild rriorn pindnloiiaty f/onnl flinn thii pryifi^/ nod 
nnnptiiMJ «»pinl. Thnrn Im n liiiili wliirh rsMllimft fur lint 
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imagination without weakening the judgment ; without 
this we cannot get at the soul of things in Italy. Some 
people— Americans and English especially — hold that 
there can be no soul in anything but literal and available 
facts. Such go through Europe saying ''we must do" 
this or that, and at the close of each day exclaim ''so 
much got through with !" One of our American friends 
vindicates his judgment and clear-sightedness every even- 
ing by saying in half-soliloquy, " These things must be 
done, but really there is a good deal of humbug about 
them!" There certainly is to him. Pictures would 
probably give him a better idea of the things we go to see 
abroad, for to them he would surrender his imagination. 
We drove leisurely homeward by the Forum and the 
Arch of Constantino, feasting our eyes upon the golden 
beauties of a Roman evening, heaven and earth conspir- 
ing to form one divine picture. 
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